





THE TABLE TELLS THE STORY 


A Comparison of Non-Participating Premium Rates Between 





The aie Rates of 
One Hundred and Two 
Other Life Insurance 
Companies of the World. 


The Premium Rates 


on The Prudential’s 


NEW LOW COST POLICY 


Are the Lowest 


consistent with Liberality 
and Safety offered to the 
public by any Company of 
corresponding size, impor- 
tance and responsibility 
throughout the World. 


Policy Conditions in Plain English. 
Every Feature Guaranteed 
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Every dollar paid on this NEW Common Sense Policy 
guarantees to the Insured the Largest possible 
amount of Life Insurance protection. 





Send in your age nearest birthday and we 
will give you further particulars. 
Address Dept. M. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 














DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY ? pois! wikte direct to us today. Address Dept. i 
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Cheaper 
Than You Think 


It would surprise many people to know how cheap 
good insurance really is. It would most likely sur- 
prise you. It would pay every man, who realizes that 
the protection of his family is important and desirable, 
to get posted as to the recent changes in insurance laws 
and examine for himself the forms of policies now to be 
obtained. Such a man should write 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


With its vast resources, which insure 
stability, and with the great economies 
installed by the new management, which all spell ‘‘benefit’’ 
to the policyholders. The Mutual Life, long the largest 
and staunchest insurance company in the world, is to- 
day better than ever able to furnish protection at the 
lowest cost. Write for the latest forms of policies and 
you will find insurance cheaper than you think. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 

N.Y. 
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While the Fire is Low 
A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the day. 


A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of th: meal. The dining room 
or any room in the house can be heated in a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed-room to 
dress by, then carry it to the dining room, and by the time 
the coffee is ready, the room is warm. Impossible to turn it 
too high or too low — never smokes or smells— gives intense 
heat for 9 hours with one filling. If not at your dealer’s write 
to nearest agency. 


The Rea oO L > the best lamp 
or all-round 
amp household pur- 


poses. Gives a clear, steady 
light. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
ae em with the latest improved central draft burner. 
Handsome — simple — satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 

to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 












‘“*Who Makes the Best Paints 
and Varnishes?” is the name 
of a free booklet at answers 


the question. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
i 





The first thing to know about paints and 
varnishes is that house paint will not do 
for freight cars and that piano varnish 
will not do for floors. ‘This is true of all 
surfaces—each requires a different treatment. 
You can no more get good results from a 
finish made for all surfaces than you can be 


of the paint or varnish that is recommended 
for all kinds of purposes. Your problem is 
to find the paint or varnish best suited to 
the surface you wish to cover. We have 
worked out this problem for everyone—for 
every surface. The right quality in our prod- 
ucts protects and beautifies longest the surface 
for which each is intended. This right quality 
has made us the largest manufacturers of 
paints and varnishes in the world. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
FACTORIES : CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, MONTREAL, LONDON, ENG. 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN 23 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., E. C. 


Write for it. 


cured of all diseases with one medicine — beware. 
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Nearly every day something about 
the home needs fixing—the Side Door 
sticks, a closet needs a shelf or a win- 
dow catch is broken. If there’s a Keen 
Kutter Tool Cabinet these odd jobs need never be 
neglected, because they’re so easy to fix. The right tool is 
always in the right place, one that can be depended upon and always ready for use. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


are substantially made of natural grained oak, handsomely finished. They contain 
practical assortments of the finest tools made, arranged each in its own individual place. 
Every edged tool sharp and ready for use, and the arrangement of the cabinets makes it 
easy to keep them so. 
The tools contained in these cabinets are the famous Keen Kutter Tools, each being 
the best of its kind and 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE SATISFACTORY 


Keen Kutter Cabinets made in eight 
styles and sizes, containing different 
assortments of Keen Kutter Tools and 
ranging in price from $8.50 to $85.00. 

Write for illustrated catalog, then 
choose the cabinet you like and your 
local dealer will supply you. 


Simmons Hardware Company 


(Incorporated 














St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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The Battle of the Bottle 


By HARRIS 


ROHIBITION and the South!” Thirty years 
P ago the ‘‘Devil and Holy Water” would have 
been considered a more likely pair of running 
mates. But, unless something stems the present 
tide, it is a matter of months until there will not be 
a saloon from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, and 
a toddyless Sahara will stretch from Mason and 
Dixon’s Line to the Gulf of Mexico. This gigantic 
movement has never stopped or turned back. In 
this it resembles Marcellus. e 
Marcellus, an overgrown negro boy, was ‘‘ pow’ ful 
skittish.” The older darkies would stuff him with 
Kuklux stories, then send him home alone with the 
whites of his eyes shining in the dark. Across the 
fields, through the new ground, along the big road 
Marcellus went, whistling to keep up his courage. It 
was easy to locate Marcellus. Mischievous boys 
dressed in sheets would ‘‘lay fer to skeer ’im.’’ They 
‘‘skeered ’im”’ all right enough, but he never once 
turned back. Marcellus kept right on ahead, awk- 
wardly perhaps, but he kept a-going. He’d climb 
fences, dodge under stiles, tear through a brier patch, 
orswim the creek —but he never turned back. Some- 
way or other he got there. 

‘‘The South!”’ Those who get their ideas from comicsupplements will conjure upa vision 
of two portly colonels, with fierce mustaches and broad hats, leaning their elbows on the 
bar and caressing their juleps. The delicate tinting of their noses does not come from 
exclusive use of water, and their bulging hip-pockets are not full of temperance tracts. 

‘Kernel, sah,’’ says one, ‘‘this licker is ten years old.” 

‘‘T think not, sah; not over nine and a half, sah.”’ 

Immediately they shoot to settle their difference of opinion —a punctiliously courteous 
affair with which the law had no concern, it being a personal matter between gentlemen. 

It seems a shame to rise and remark that men are jailed in Mississippi, and that to 
drink whisky on a railroad train is a crime in the cowboy State of Texas. 


How the South has Changed from Wet to Dry 


HERE was once a youth in the city of New York who found the ‘‘ broad white way” 

too placid. He read dime novels, witnessed rancho plays and became enthusiastic. 
His adventurous spirit hungered for excitement, he thirsted for redskin gore. So he made 
an appropriate toilet and lit out for the wild and woolly West. His first Texas night he 
spent in the lock-up for carrying concealed weapons—and the illusions of his life were 
shattered. 

Things are not as they used to be. It is error te suppose that every steamboat captain 
throws a barrel of whisky and a barrel of sugar into the Mississippi River so that his crew 
may have long toddies from Vicksburg to New Orleans. 

The pioneer Prohibitionist of the South must have felt like Uncle Jake, who had the 
habit of preaching to himself. Up and down the cotton row he pulled the bell cord over 
his mule and expounded Scripture. One day a gentleman reined up his horse beside the 
fence and called: 

‘Hello, Uncle Jake—preaching to yourself?” 

‘*Yas, suh; you see, I loves to lissen to a real good preacher; an’ ’sides dat, when I 
preaches I loves to have an intelligent congregation.” 

Every Southern State to-day has vast areas of dry territory. South Carolina has 
closed her saloons and established dispensaries; the Governors of North Carolina, Florida 
and Mississippi are avowed Prohibitionists; West Virginia is considering legislation to 
stop both manufacture and sale; Kentucky has but four counties that are entirely wet, 
against ninety-jour that are 
entirely dry. In Mississippi 
there are but seven coun- 
ties where liquors are sold; 
there are only four irrigation 
spigotsin Tennessee; whisky 
stands in the last ditch 
in Alabama. In Oklahoma 
and Georgia they have made 
the drought unanimous. 

This is not a revolution. 
Itisan evolution; not a Puri- 
tanical spasm, but a cold- 
blooded business proposition. 











The South’s Winning Fight for Prohibition 


DIQGQKSON 


It marks the change that has come over the 
spirit of a people. The South has changed, and 
is changing —her industries, social fabric, polit- 
ical institutions. The views of her people are 
changing, but those people remain the same. 
Nowhere in America is there such a large per- 
centage of native-born population; nowhere 
is there a purer strain of Anglo-Saxon blood. 
Massachusetts, for instance, has 30.5 per cent. 
foreign-born population. In six Southern States 
the average foreign-born population is a fraction 
over one-half of one per cent. 

In Massachusetts the percentage of people 
living in the country is 8.5 per cent., while in 
these six Southern States more than 88 per cent. 
of the people are plain country folk. Two things 
are therefore true: 

1. In these six Southern States the laws are ; 
made by the farmer. e 

2. Those farmers are pure-blooded Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The negro is a negligible factor and his influ- 
ence nil in shaping public thought, however much his mere presence may affect it. It 
becomes interesting then to see how the Anglo-Saxon who lives upon his own acres deals 
with a world-old problem. 

Fifty years ago the Southern gentleman sat upon his broad veranda and looked out 
upon his fields. Across them he could not look, for they stretched beyond his view. 
Contentedly he gazed upon his slaves singing in the fields, but count them he could not, 
for he did not know how many he owned. The story is told of Judge Chester that, when 
riding along the road, he observed a young negro man take off his hat and stop. He was 
so good-looking and smiling that the judge reined up his horse and returned the saluta- 
tion: ‘‘Good-evening. Whose boy are you?” 

The negro grinned: ‘‘Lawdy, Jedge! Don’t you know yo’ own niggers?” 

Their white-columned mansions crowned every hill; their doors stood open and their 
hearts were wide. Hospitality was their religion, ‘‘stranger” a sacred word, honor a 
shibboleth, and the cocktail became a national institution. The sideboard was famous, 
and making the julep a stately function. The butler, bent with age and stifling with 
family pride, brought silver cups for master and guest. None but a plain silver cup was 
fitted for a julep. The master’s own hand stirred sugar and water until it dissolved — 
tinkling a bit of ice for music’s sake. The mint came crisp from the deepest bed beside 
the spring, cherries from the pantry. 





Southern Cavaliers of Bygone Days 


HE master used a decanter that his grandsire had brought from England; his 

whisky was of aristocratic age and pedigree. After the fine crushed ice was added this 
nectar of the gods must stand until the frost came—there should be no unseemly haste 
about a: julep. 

As he and his guest sat watching a delicate white tracery gather round the cups, they 
exchanged antique courtesies after the fashion of good old Sir Roger de Coverley. 

These men would have regarded Prohibition as a fanatical interference with personal 
rights. They would have thought it kin to those sumptuary laws by which a tyrant king 
attempted to regulate the length of shoes that gentlemen might wear. 

Such were the cavaliers. They settled in the South, following the sunshine as 
naturally as the Puritan sought the stern New England coast. 

But their whole structure was builded upon the quicksand of human slavery and could 
notendure. Warcame. The aristocrat perished on the battlefield; his mansion tottered. 
His government fell, and 
chaos confronted his sons. 

The docile negro, safe- 
guarded from every tempta- 
tion, passed from one slavery 
into another, coming under 
the yoke of that dread tri- 
umvirate, Whisky, Carpet- 
bagger and Cocaine. For ten 
riotous years the Southern 
whites had no voice in their 
own affairs. The bottom 
rail was on top, but the bot- 
tom rail was rotten. Laws 
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of Nature, violently subverted, righted themselves. After 
a revolution of bloodshed and turbulence the white man 
reéstablished his dominicn and set about restoring order. 

In the seventies, at every crossroads was the doggery 
where the new-made savage citizens gathered, listening to 
carpet-bagger and scalawag. The vast majority of them 
loved their old masters, and, if left alone, would have done 
little harm. Inflamed by cheap whisky and incited by 
renegades, they took possession of the highways, spreading 
black terror throughout the land. 


Getting Together for Self-Defense 


WO wagons went creaking over the hill as rapidly as 
mules could travel in the dark—two wagons from 
town bearing provisions for the farm. They toiled through 
a dark cut shadowed by locust bushes, black as the pit 
itself. Involuntarily, the two men who drove breathed 
freer as they emerged into the semi-light above. A 
double-barreled shotgun lay beside each driver on the 
seat. Suddenly, the front wagon stopped and the driver 
snatched up his gun; he was an old man, gaunt and thin. 
He sprang from his exposed position anc crouched behind 
the mules. The son ran forward to his father’s side. 
‘‘What’s the matter, dad?” 

“Sh! Yonder’s a fire; looks like a nigger meetin’.’’ 

The glare from a fire pulsed upward among the tree- 
tops; several figures were moving around, and mules 
stood hitched. 

The two peered long and earnestly; then the younger 
straightened up and spoke aloud: ‘‘It’s all right, dad; 
them’s white men. It’s Mr. Anderson; that’s his new 
wagon yonder.” His keen young eyes, sharpened by fear, 
searched among the shadows and found three wagons, 
each loaded with two bales of cotton. 

A voice came from behind a tree at the edge of the road 
—a cautious voice, yet so close that both men started — 
‘Ts that you, Lige Hawkins?” 

‘*Yes,” the younger man in the road replied. 

“‘This is Billy Anderson.” A slender figure stood up, 
Winchester in hand. ‘‘That’s pa and brother Martin over 
there; they set me to watch while they cook supper.” 

‘‘How’d ye leave my folks, Billy?” the elder Hawkins 
inquired anxiously. Billy was his nearest neighbor. 

‘Your folks was all right; we knowed you was gone, so 
we stopped there at sun-up.” 

‘‘No trouble anywhere?” 

‘‘No, sir; there’s a lot of niggers at Johnny Spiker’s 
saloon, but I don’t think they are going to bother anybody. 
I'd feel better, though, if they didn’t haveso much whisky.” 

By this time the old man at the camp-fire had come out 
to the roadside. ‘‘Hello, Dave,’’ he said in a low voice; 
‘I thought you’d be along directly. Hadn’t you better 
camp here with us? It’s a pretty good place and there’s 
a bunch of drunken niggers at the forks.” 

‘‘No; I reckon I won’t stop; ef I keep a-going all night 
I kin make it home by ten o’clock to-morrow. Don’t like 
to stay away a minute longer than I kin help.” 

“‘That’s right; th’ain’t nobody at my house either, 
except little Henry and the women. I’d rest a heap easier 
if you and Lige was in the neighborhood. Please send 
word to my folks that we are all right.” 

Mr. Hawkins touched his mules; Lige climbed into the 
second wagon as it passed, and they started on again 
through the night. 

These ‘men lived in a remote settlement thirty miles 
from their market town. When they sold cotton or 
bought provisions it meant two nights camping out on the 
road. It meant two nights of deadly fear for their wives 
and daughters left at home. 

“‘T tell ye, Lige,’’ remarked the old man, ‘‘we’ve got 
to git whisky away from these niggers.” 

The farmers went about getting rid of doggeries in their 
good old-fashioned way. Nowhere on all the statute- 
books of the world is the ancient Anglo-Saxon principle 
more clearly writ than in those early liquor laws of the 
South. ‘‘Local self-government” and ‘‘Community rule” 
were guide-posts for their simple legislation. If a cross- 
road doggery interfered with a schoolhouse, or disturbed 
the worshipers at a church, the people of that locality had 
their Representative in the legislature pass an act forbid- 
ding the sale of liquor within five miles of that particular 
church or school. The schoolhouse of the South is almost 
as much a sanctuary as the church, and the people plant 
them thickly. This throttled the doggery. 

Like a patriarch of Israel the old planter led public 
thought. When the slaves were freed his great plantation 
fell to pieces. He closed the big house and moved his 
family to town. Poverty and protection were the reasons. 
This changed the whole structure of Southern society. Out 
of the wreck and the ruin a new system grew up. 

Immediately after the war negroes refused to work. 
They starved while treading the richest soil on the globe, 
waiting for the Government to confiscate the property of 
their former masters and give it to them. Somebody had 
to work; crops must be made. So the white man stepped 
into the furrow. To-day it is the white small farmer who 
makes cotton for the world. 
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When conditions settled down the negro began to rent 
land and till it, paying a money rent at the end of the year 
or sharing the crop with his landlord. In either event the 
landlord had to ‘‘furnish him.’’ This meant to give him 
clothes, mules, plow-gear, provisions, everything, on credit. 

The plantation store sprang up, conducted somewhat on 
the plan of acommissary. Each share hand or tenant drew 
his weekly rations. If the landlord were a Napoleon of 
finance he might limit his negro’s purchases to such an 
amount as the crop would pay. The planter kept one eye 
on the negro’s cotton patch, the other on his store account. 
And he worried himself to death trying to make them 
come out even. Every negro would buy for himself a 
flock of dirigible balloons—on credit. 

First and foremost, above everything, the landlord must 
hold his tenant. ‘‘Keep Your Negro,’’ is Section I, Article 
1, of the planter’s creed. Therefore, the plantation store 
sold whisky. 

‘‘Gimme a quart o’ whisky,” says the negro on Saturday 
night. Then he cares little what else he gets. 

‘*Yes,” the planter admits, ‘‘it’s a bad business. I do 
not want to let my negroes have whisky. It is too danger- 
ous for three white men on a place with four hundred 
negroes. That iswhy Isent my family tolivein town. But, 
if I do not sell whisky, the next plantation will. Negroes 
won't trade at a store where they can’t get it. Listen!” 

He pointed toward a large, barnlike building standing 
alone in the pasture. The noise of shuffling feet nearly 
drowned the wheezy notes of an accordion. 

“‘T let them shoot craps and dance over there—can’t 
help myself. You saw that negro get his quart of whisky. 
He’ll shoot craps to-night, be drunk to-morrow and sick 
all day Monday. Maybe, I'll get half a day’s work out of 
him on Tuesday. If the constables catch him I’ll have to 
pay him out of jail and charge it to his account. He owes 
me more already than he can ever pay. But, if I cut off his 
whisky, he’ll move and leave his cotton unpicked. [I'll 
lose my tenant, my store account, and twenty acres of 
cotton besides.”’ 

This system worked very well in prosperous years; 
but hard times came. Cotton dropped to six cents, below 
the cost of production. The planter was running on credit 
as well as the negro. Mortgage company and factor shut 
down on him, and he cut off the negro’s whisky. 


The Saloon Element and Politics 


fiw that Mr. Negro went to town for liquor. The 
planter lost Saturday spent in town, Sunday drunk, 
Monday sick, and part of Tuesday with the headache. With 
the mortgage company pressing him, and his cotton pickers 
loafing around the saloons in town, the planter began to 
wonder if it were not wise to push whisky a little farther 
away from his negroes. 

There were merchants also who sold to negroes. In 
latter years, as a rule, they did not sell whisky. They put 
out supplies on credit, based upon the negro’s ability to 
make a crop. . They took mortgages on the growing cotton, 
and took long chances on collections. Frequently, they 
saw the negro spending for whisky that money which 
should have gone to reduce his debt; the only reduction 
it made was in his capacity to make cotton. Annually 
the merchant charged off accounts to profit and loss, or 
took bigger mortgages the next year. In these accounts 
were included many items like this: ‘‘Order for whisky, 
$5,”’ on which he paid his cash money to the dealer. Per- 
haps, the merchant failed while the dealer prospered. 
Then he began to wish that his friend across the street had 
not done such a thriving liquor business. 

These merchants are not Puritans; they are merely 
business men. 

Old-timers say the city barroom was unknown forty 
years ago. The jtavern-keeper sold liquor; so did the 
grocer and the druggist. The palaces of glass and gold, 
with aldermanic proprietors, are modern institutions. 

As human thirst became more variegated and eccentric 
the barroom began to cut a figure in city life. Society was 
disorganized. The surf and scum of contending armies had 
not yet receded. Laws were lax and impossible of enforce- 
ment. Saloons became political headquarters, and the 
ready pistol settled many an argument. Up to ten years 
ago there were, perhaps, few saloons in the South whose 
floors were innocent of human blood. 

Fortunes were made selling whisky, and the ‘‘interest’”’ 
had money to spend upon elections. Watch the trail of 
the candidate. See him buzz like a bumblebee from bar 
to bar, hail-fellow-well-met, lighting at every one and 
treating the crowd. See how discreet he is to pass no open 
door, lest he lose the influence of that diamond-decked 
Warwick in the white apron. If the candidate be particu- 
larly liberal, or the barkeeper particularly influential, a 
hundred dollars or so is left behind the bar for friends to 
come and drink. 

In many towns the practical politician would rather 
have the support of one certain dive-keeper than that of all 
the bankers and Christian ministers combined. 

From the very first there were restrictive laws upon the 
statute-books—Sunday closing, for instance—but no one 
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heeded them. Officers must acquiesce in their violation, 
or be reélected to stay at home. 

Every Southern town had saloons of every class, from 
mahogany and champagne to pine-board and growler. 
There were saloons for negroes who left the fields and 
flocked to the cities—dens of unspeakable infamy with 
dance halls, crap games, opium, cocaine and all the 
rest. In many cities these dives existed long after 
stringent laws had been enacted for their suppression. 
Men higher up in the business’ protected them; rich 
brewers paid their licenses. They constituted the political 
machine, grinding out officials who bore their stamp. 
They dictated the election of sheriffs, tied the hands of 
prosecuting attorneys, packed the juries, and tugged at 
the judicial ermine. And they built up a power so great 
that it held itself above the law. 

This condition was not confined to the South nor to 
America. Neither is it in the past tense. In the South, 
however, it stands upon its last legs, as wobbly as a day-old 
calf. A breath can overturn it. A hurricane is blowing. 


Concerted Action Against Liquor Men 


T IS true that there are many men in the business who 
latterly have tried to obey the law and stave off annihila- 
tion. Butit is too late. It could have been done ten years 
ago. Some of them say: ‘‘I always wanted to close my bar 
on Sunday, but my competitors would not agree; and 
they would get my trade.’”’ Officers stood by and listened 
to this discussion. If the saloon men would voluntarily 
quit their flagrant offense against decency it would be 
very nice of them. If not, no officer dared enforce the law 
simply because it was the law and because of his solemn 
oath. If he meddled it would be his last official act. In- 
stead of the law regulating the liquor traffic, the traffic 
regulated the law. The protest against this has been 
gathering for many years; now it is irresistible. Thou- 
sands of citizens believe that a traffic which cannot be 
regulated had better be destroyed. 

For the Catholic societies in his diocese Bishop Watter- 
son, of Columbus, Ohio, ordered: ‘‘That no one who is en- 
gaged, either as principal or agent, in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquor can beadmitted to membership.” 
Upon appeal, Monsignor Satolli, Papal delegate, stamped 
this order with the highest approval of the church. 

To every benevolent order the mechanic is welcome, 
the humblest clerk given the right hand of fellowship; 
the man who drives a dray may sit in the highest station of 
the lodge—but the whisky man, be he ever so prominent 
in politics, society or finance, must stand outside their 
doors. 

Every commercial institution in the land, from the petty 
storekeeper at the corner to the transcontinental railroad, 
has set its face against the patron of the saloon. Another 
step, and a short one, reaches the saloon itself. 

In no part of the world has the drinking habit so notice- 
ably declined as in the South. Significant as may be the 
change in the law, it is not half so significant as the change 
in the people. 

It has been twenty years, perhaps, since the Prohibition 
movement became aggressive in the South. The Christian 
ministry started it. The man who preaches to the farmer 
has much more influence than the highly-educated divine 
who discourses politely for twenty minutes once a week 
to a congregation of exceeding culture. 

The banker, the real-estate owner, the prosperous mer- 
chant, all have their entanglements. The farmer has none. 
He has no large brewery deposits to consider; he sells no 
goods to distilleries; he draws no revenue from saloon 
rents. What is right is right; that’s the way he looks at 
it. And he does 88 per cent. of the voting. 

When the new pastor assumes an ultra-fashionable 
charge he consults with leading members as to the tone 
of his first sermon. ‘‘No,” says the leading member; 
‘‘do not denounce liquor. Mr. Barker made his fortune 
that way, and he gives five thousand a year to the church. 
Do not mention certain other vices; Mr. Dobbs owns 
much of that kind of property, and he is building the Boys’ 
School. Better not offend them. Take the Mormons, or 
the devil. Jump on them with both feet—they’ve got no 
friends in this congregation.” 

The country parson has no strings tied to his tongue. 
He rides horseback to the church, throws down his saddle- 
bags, and preaches straight from the shoulder. And, if 
any man wants to fight about it, the parson will accommo- 
date him. Then he goes home with the farmer to dinner, 
eats fried chicken, and sits on the gallery all the afternoon 
swapping stories with the neighbors. This is where pub- 
lic opinion is made. He stands on a dead level with his 
people, and is a power in the land. 

“In the prow of the first canoe you will find a black- 
robed Jesuit—or a fool.’”’ Such was the remark of some 
old-time king in speaking of the dauntless pioneers who 
explored America. His saying passed current as a proverb 
during those restless times of hardship, rainbow-chasing 
and quixotic adventure which won a Western empire. 
And true enough, for the man who pointed the way was, 
in most cases, a priest, a fanatic or a fool. 
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In the steady march of human endeavor, seeking new 
paths and trying new expedients, the conservative citizen 
has remained snugly at home. It was the fellow in front — 
priest, fanatic or fool—who got his feet full of thorns and 
his head broken. Throughout the struggle for human 
liberty the dreamer has been first; in the search for human 
happiness the enthusiast has led; in.all the outreachings 
of human discontent the fanatic has pointed the way. 

Dreamer, enthusiast and fanatic have gone in the prow 
of the foremost canoe, their faces to the future. They 
pierced the first thickets, blazed the initial paths and set 
up milestones for others who lagged behind. Timid com- 
merce followed them across wilderness and water; traders 
settled where they made it safe; civilization built on their 
camping-grounds; iron roads run along their trails. 

In this persistent Battle of the Bottle the king’s wit 
has often been repeated, the earliest skirmishers being 
denounced as priests, fanatics and fools. Yea, more; there 
were other fighters—fighters in petticoats—not priests, of 
course, but often anathemized as belonging to both the 
other classes. That was years ago. Times have changed. 

One of the ablest liquor-trade journals says this in a 
recent editorial : 


The Anti-Saloon League is not a mob of long-haired 
fanatics, as some of the writers and speakers connected 
with our business have declared. It is a strongly central- 
ized organization, officered by men of unusual ability, 
financiered by capitalists with very long i it 
advised by ge me attorneys of great ability, and it is 
working with definite ideas to guide it in every State, in 
every county, in every city and in every precinct. 

If the Anti-Saloon League is defeated at any point it 
immediately prepares for another attack along new lines, 
and, when it succeeds, it at once begins work for a more 
telling victory. 


With this class ef men behind the movement, its suc- 
cess has startled the nation. 

It shall be the purpose of this and future articles not so 
much to give the standing arguments for or against 
Prohibition, as to outline the practical causes which have 
raised it to such enormous significance inthe South. These 
articles shall contain, not the personal views of the writer, 
but the opinions and the prejudices of men on the firing- 
line of both armies. If their eyes be more or less clouded 
by the smoke of conflict, all the better; for that places 
facts in perspective, and adds a touch of human passion, 
without which no popular movement can be understood. 

For many years the five-mile laws served every purpose 
of primitive settlements. From that it was an easy step 
to Beat or Precinct Option. When it was proposed to 
advance and make an entire county the unit, many good 
people opposed it as a violation of the time-tried doctrine. 
The advance was made, first, it is believed, in the State of 
Georgia. Other States followed, and County Local Option 
became fixed as a tenet of anti-saloon legislation. Under 
these laws each county might decide for itself whether or 
not liquors should be sold within its borders. 

The first elections were marked by acrimony, vituper- 
ation and bitterness. Country districts generally favored 
Prohibition; the towns were strongly against. The mer- 
chant and business man of each town feared, if it went dry, 
his negro trade would seek the nearest market where they 
could get whisky. Every merchant would have liked to 
see the other merchant’s town go dry. 

‘Prohibition kills a town.’”’ ‘‘The liquor tax keeps up 
the public school. Vote for education.” These were the 
arguments. 

It was an untried theory, and conservative men dreaded 
the experiment. Yet the experiment was made. Great 


stretches of country went dry, the farmer majorities over- 
riding majorities in the towns. This banished the saloons 
from town and country alike, and drove them into the 
cities. 

While the Prohibitionists generally won in these con- 
tests, it was by narrow margins; this left a large minority 
of dissatisfied people in the towns who were determined to 
discredit the law by making it impossible of enforcement. 
Before election they had predicted that Prohibition would 
not prohibit; after election they hoped to see their 
prophecies verified. 

As a matter of fact, blind tigers did flourish under the 
eyes of officials yet more blind. Whisky popped up in the 
most unexpected places. Negroes sold it from oil cans; 
the washerwoman sold it from her basket of clothes; the 
milkman carried bottles concealed in his cans of milk. 
The jug trade from wet counties into dry attained enor- 
mous proportions. Every negro who bought a jug—and 
many whites—felt in duty bound to drink it up at one 
sitting, with such volunteer assistants as smelled the pull- 
ing of the cork. The forbidden fruit had sweetened. Tales 
were told of increased drunkenness in dry territory. 

Enterprising dealers, assisted by railroad and express 
agents, devised the C. O. D. expedient, which worked like 
this: ‘‘See heah, nigger, doan you want a jeg o’ good 
licker?” the bug-juice drummer inquired of his ignorant 
country brother. 

*‘Co’se; but whar’s I gwine to git it? Ain’t dis a dry 
town?” 

‘‘Dry town! Huh! Dar’s a jeg in de ’spress office what 
wuz shipped to a feller named Jeems Jones—heah’s his 
name on dis piece o’ paper. You go to de ’spress office, call 
for dat jeg, and pay three dollars.” 

(Concluded on Page 35) 


The Little Widow of Jansen 


A LONG ROAD AND 


ITS TURNING 














DRAWN BY EUMUND FREDERICK 


ER coming to Jansen was pro- 
H pitious. Smallpox inits most 
virulent form had broken out 
in the French-Canadian portion of the 
town, and, coming with some profes- 
sional nurses from the East, herself 
an amateur, to attend the sufferers, she worked with 
such skill and devotion that the official thanks of the 
Corporation were offered her, together with a tiny gold 
watch, the gift of grateful citizens. But she still re- 
mained on at Jansen, saying always, however, that 
she was ‘‘going East in the spring.”’ Five years had 
passed, and still she had not gone East, but remained 
perched in the rooms she had first taken, over the 
Imperial Bank in Jansen, while the town grew up 
swiftly around her. And even when the young bank 
manager married, and wished to take over the rooms, 
she sent him to the right-about from his own premises in 
her gay, masterful way. The young manager behaved well 
in the circumstances, because he had asked her to marry 
him, and she had dismissed him with a warning against 
challenging his own happiness—that was the way she had 
put it. Perhaps he was galled the less because others had 
striven for the same prize, and had been thrust back, with 
an almost tender misgiving as to their sense of self- 
preservation and sanity. Some of them were eligible 
enough, and all of some position in the West. Yet she 
smiled them firmly away, to the wonder of Jansen, and to 
its satisfaction; for was it not a tribute to all that she 
would distinguish no particular unit by her permanent 
favor? But for one so sprightly and almost frivolous in 
manner at times, the self-denial seemed incongruous. She 
was unconventional enough to sit on the sidewalk with a 
half-dozen children around her, blowing bubbles, or to 
romp in any garden, or in the street, playing puss-in-the- 
ring; yet this only made her more popular. Jansen’s 
admiration was at its highest, however, when she rode in 
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Singing as Though She Were Born but to Sing 


By Gilbert Parker 


the annual steeplechase with the best horsemen of the 
province. She had the gift of doing, as well as of being. 

‘Tis the light heart she has, and slippin’ in and out of 
things like a humming-bird, no easier to ketch, and no 
longer to stay,’’ said Finden, the rich Irish landbroker, 
suggestively to Father Bourassa the huge French- 
Canadian priest who had worked with her through all the 
dark weeks of the smallpox epidemic, and who knew what 
lay beneath the outer gayety. She had been buoyant of 
spirit beside the beds of the sick, and her words were full 
of raillery and humor, yet there was ever a gentle note 
behind all, and the priest had seen her eyes shining with 
tears as she bent over some stricken sufferer bound upon 
an interminable journey. 

‘‘Bedad! as bright a little spark as ever struck off the 
steel,” added Finden to the priest, with a sidelong, inquis- 
itive look, ‘‘but a heart no bigger than a marrowfat pea— 
selfishness, all self. Keepin’ herself for herself when there’s 
manny a good man needin’ her. Mother o’ Moses, how 
manny! From Terry O’Ryan, brother of a peer, at 
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Latouche, to Bernard Bapty, son 
of a millionaire at Vancouver, there’s 
a string o’ them. All pride and self; 
and as fair a lot they’ve been as ever 
entered for the Marriage Cup. Now, 
isn't that so, father?” 

Finden’s brogue was not the result 
of plebeian origin. It was part of his 
commercial equipment, an asset of his 
boyhood spent among the peasants 
on the family estate in Galway. 

Father Bourassa fanned himself with the black 
broad-brim hat he wore, and looked benignly but 
quizzically on the wiry, sharp-faced Irishman. 

‘*You t’ink her heart is leetle. But perhaps it is 
your mind not so big enough to see—hein?” The 
priest laughed noiselessly, showing white teeth. ‘‘Was 

it so selfish in Madame to refuse the name of Finden— 
n’ est-ce-pas ?” 

Finden flushed, then burst into a laugh. ‘‘I’d almost 
forgotten I was one of them—the first almost. Blessed be 
he that expects nothing, for he’ll get it, sure! It was my 
duty, and I did it. Was she to feel that Jansen did not 
price her high? Bedad, father, I rose betimes and did it, 
before anny man should say he set me the lead. Before 
the carpet in the parlor was down, and with the bare 
boards soundin’ to my words, I offered her the name of 
Finden.” 

‘‘And so—the first of the long line! Bien, it is an 
honor!” The priest paused a moment, looked at Finden 
with a curious reflective look, and then said: ‘‘And so you 
t’ink there is no one; that she will say yes not at all—no?” 

They were sitting on Father Bourassa’s veranda, on 
the outskirts of the town, above the great river, along 
which had traveled millions of bygone people, fighting, 
roaming, hunting, trapping; and they could hear it 
rushing past, see the swirling eddies, the impetuous 
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currents, the occasional rafts that moved majestically down 
the stream. They were facing the wild North, where civili- 
zation was hacking and hewing and plowing its way to newer 
and newer cities, in an empire ever spreading to the Pole. 

Finden’s glance loitered on this scene before he replied. 
At length, screwing up one eye, and, with a suggestive 
smile, he answered: ‘‘Sure, it’s all a matter of time to the 
selfishest woman. ’Tis not the same with women as with 
men; you see, they don’t get younger—that’s a point. 
But” —he gave a meaning glance at the priest —‘‘ perhaps, 
she’s not going to wait for that, after all. And there he 
rides, a fine figure of a man, too, if I have to say it!” 

‘*M’sieu’ Varley, the great London surgeon?” the priest 
responded, and watched a galloping horseman, to whom 
Finden pointed, till he rounded the corner of a little wood. 

‘‘Mr. Varley, the great London surgeon, sure! Say, 
father, it’s a hundred to one she’d take him, if ——”’ 

There was a curious look in Father Bourassa’s face, a 
cloud in his eyes. He sighed. ‘‘London, it is ver’ far 
away,” he remarked obliquely. 

‘‘What’s to that? If she is with the right man, near or 
far is nothing.” 

‘‘So far—from home,” said the priest reflectively, but 
his eyes furtively watched the other’s face. 

‘‘But home’s where man and wife are.” 

The priest now looked him straight in the eyes. ‘Then, 
as you say, she will not marry M’sieu’ Varley—hein?” 

The humor died out of Finden’s face. His eyes met the 
priest’s eyes steadily. ‘‘Did Isay that? Then my tongue 
wasn’t making a fool of me, after all. How did you guess 
1 knew—everything-——father?” 

‘‘A priest knows many t’ings—so.” 

There was a moment of gloom, then the Irishman 
brightened. He came straight to the heart of the mystery 
around which they had been manceuvring. ‘‘Have you 
seen her husband—Meydon—this year? It isn’t his 
usual time to come—yet.” 

Father Bourassa’s eyes drew those of his friend into the 
light of a new understanding and revelation. They under- 
stood and trusted each other. 

*‘Hélas! He is there in the hospital,’ he answered, and 
nodded toward a building not far away, which had been 
part of an old Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort. It had been 
hastily adapted as a hospital for the smallpox victims. 

‘*Oh, it’s Meydon ?—that bad case I heard of to-day?” 

The priest nodded again and pointed. ‘‘ Voila, Madame 
Meydon, she is coming. She has seen him—her hoosben’.” 

Finden’s eyes followed the gesture. The little widow of 
Jansen was coming from the hospital, walking slowly 
toward the river. 

‘‘As purty a woman, too—as purty and as straight 
bewhiles! What is the matter with him—with Meydon?” 
Finden asked, after a moment. 

‘‘An accident in the woods—so. He arrive, it is las’ 
night, from Great Slave Lake.”’ 

Finden sighed. ‘ Ten years ago he was a man to look 
at twice—before he did Jt and got away. Now, his own 
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“J Want You to Save 
a Man's Life” 


mother wouldn’t know him—bad ’cess to him! I 
knew him from the cradle almost. I spotted him \ | 
here by a knife-cut I gave him in the hand when 1 
we were lads together. A divil of a timper always 
both of us had, but the good-nature was with me, 
and I didn’t drink and gamble and carry a pistol. 
It’s ten years since he did the killing, down in 
Quebec, and I don’t suppose the police will get 'j 
him now. He’s been counted dead. I recognized 
him here the night after I asked her how she liked 
thename of Finden. She doesn’t know that I ever 
knew him. He didn’t recognize me—twenty-five 
years since we met before! It would be better if 
he went under the sod. Is he prettysick, father?” ! 

‘‘He will die, unless the surgeon’s 
knife it cure him before twenty-four 
hours, and ——”’ 

‘‘And Doc Brydon is sick, and Doc 
Hadley away at Winnipeg, and this 
is two hundred miles from nowhere! 
It looks as if the police’ll never get 
him, eh?” 

“You have not tell any one— 
never?” 

Finden laughed. ‘‘Though I’m not 
a priest, I can lock myself up as tight 
asanny. There’s no tongue that’s so 
tied, when tying’s needed, as the one 
that babbles most bewhiles. Bab- / 
bling covers a lot of secrets.” 

‘So, you t’ink it better Meydon 
should die, as Hadley is away and 
Brydon is sick—hein ?”’ 

“Oh, I think “s 

Finden stopped short, for a horse’s 
hoofs sounded on the turf beside 
the house, and, presently, Varley, 





the great London surgeon, rounded YA Lat 


the corner and stopped his horse in 


front of the veranda. Helifted his hat. “As Purty a Woman, too—as 
Purty and as Straight Bewhiles!” And after the first struggle with his unchange- 


to the priest. ‘‘I hear there’s. a 
bad case at the hospital,’ he said. 

“‘Itis ver’ dangerous,”’ answered Father Bourassa, ‘‘but, 
voila, come in. There is something cool to drink. Ah, yes, 
he is ver’ bad, that man from the Great Slave Lake.” 

Inside the house, with the cooling drinks, Varley pressed 
his questions, and, presently, much interested, told at 
length of some singular cases which had passed through 
his hands—one a man with his neck broken, who had. lived 
for six months afterward. 

‘‘Broken as a man’s neck is broken by hanging—dis- 
location, really—a lesion of the medulla oblongata, if you 
don’t mind technicalities,” he said. ‘But I kept him 
living, just the same. Time enough for him to repent in 
and get ready to go. A most interesting case. He was a 
criminal, too, and wanted to die; but you have to keep life 
going, if you can, to the last inch of resistance.” 

The priest looked thoughtfully out of the window; 
Finden’s eyes were screwed up in a questioning way, but 
neither made any response to Varley’s remarks. There 
was a long minute’s silence. They were all three roused by 
hearing a light footstep on the veranda. 

Father Bourassa put down his glass and hast- 
ened into the hallway. Finden caught a glimpse 
of a woman’s figure and, without a word, passed 
abruptly from the dining-room, where they were, 
into the priest’s study, leaving Varley alone. 
Varley turned to look after him, stared, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘The manners of the West,” he said good- 
humoredly, and turned again to the hallway 
from whence came the sound of the priest’s 
voice. Presently, there was another voice—a 
woman’s. He flushed slightly and involuntarily 
straightened himself. 

‘*Valerie!” he murmured. 

An instant afterward she entered the room 
with the priest. She was dressed in a severely 
simple suit of gray, which set off to advantage 
her slim, graceful figure. There seemed no réason 
why she should have been called the little widow 
of Jansen, for she was not small, but she was 
very finely and delicately made, and the name had been 
but an expression of Jansen’s paternal feeling for her. 
She had always had a good deal of fresh color, but to-day 
she seemed pale, though her eyes had a strange, disturbing 
light. It was not that they brightened on seeing this 
man before her; they had been brighter, burningly bright, 
when she left the hospital, where, since it had been built, 
she had been the one visitor of authority—Jansen had 
given her that honor. She had a gift of smiling, and she 
smiled now, but it came from grace of mind rather than 
from humor. As Finden had said, ‘‘She was forever act- 
ing, and never doin’ any harm by it.” 

Certainly she was doing no harm by it now; nevertheless, 
it was acting. Could it be otherwise, with what was behind 
her life—a husband who had ruined her youth, had com- 
mitted homicide, had escaped capture, but who had not 
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‘ subsequently died, as 
Was the world believed he 
Ss  \ had done, so circum- 
stantial was the evi- 
dence? He was not 

man enough to make 

the accepted belief in 

his death a fact. 
What could she do 

but act since the day 

she got a letter from 

the Far North, which 

took her out to Jan- 

sen, nominally to 
nurse those stricken 

with smallpox under 
Father Bourassa’s 

care, actually to be 
where her wretched 
husband could come to 
her once a year, as he had 
asked, with an impossible 
selfishness. Each year she 
had seen him for an hour 
or less, giving him money, 
speaking to him over a 
gulf so wide that it seemed 
sometimes as though her 
voice could not be heard 
across it; each year opening a grave 
to look at the embalmed face of one 
who had long since died in shame, 
which only brought back the cruelest 
of all memories, that which one 
would give one’s best years to forget. 
With a fortitude beyond descrip- 
tion she had faced it, gently, quietly, 
but firmly faced it—firmly, because she had 
to be firm in keeping him within those bounds 
the invasion of which would have killed her. 


able brutality it had been easier; for into 
his degenerate brain there had come a faint understand- 
ing of the real situation and of her. He had kept his side 
of the gulf, but gloating on this touch between the old 
luxurious, indulgent life, with its refined vices, and this 
present coarse, hard life, where pleasures were few and 
gross. The ‘free Northern life of toil and hardship 


had not refined him. He greedily hung over this treas- . 


ure, which was not for his spending yet was his own, 
as though in a bank he had hoards of money which he 
might not withdraw. 

So the years had gone on, with their recurrent dreaded 
anniversaries, carrying misery almost too great to be borne 
by this woman, mated to the loathed phantom of a sad, 
dead life; and when this black day of each year was over, 
for a few days afterward she went nowhere, was seen by 
none. Yet, when she did appear again, it was with her 
old laughing manner, her cheerful and teasing words, her 
quick response to the emotions of others. 

So it had gone till Varley nad come to follow the open-air 
life for four months, after a heavy illness due to blood- 
poisoning got in his surgical work in London. She had 
been able to live her life without too great a struggle till he 
came. Other men had flattered her vanity, had given her 
a sense of power, had made her understand her possibil- 
ities, but nothing more—nothing of what Varley brought 
with him. And before three months had gone she knew 
that no man had ever interested her as Varley had done. 

Ten years before she would not have appreciated or 
understood him, this intellectual, clean-shaven, rigidly 
abstemious man, whose pleasures belonged to the fishing- 
rod and the gun and the horse, and who had come to be so 
great a friend of him who had been her best friend —Father 
Bourassa. Father Bourassa had come to know the truth— 
not from her, for she had ever been a Protestant, but from 
her husband, who, Catholic by birth and a renegade from 
all religion, had had a moment of spurious emotion when 
he went and confessed to Father Bourassa and got absolu- 
tion, pleading for the priest’s care of his wife. Afterward, 
Father Bourassa made up his mind that the confession had 
a purpose behind it other than repentance, and he deeply 
resented the use to which he thought he was being put—a 
kind of spy upon the beautiful woman whom Jansen loved, 
and who, in spite of any outward flippancy, was above 
reproach. 

In vital things the instinct becomes abnormally acute, 
and, one day, when the priest looked at her commiserat- 
ingly, she had divined what moved him. However it was, 
she drove him into a corner with a question to which he 
dare not answer yes, but to which he might not answer 
no, and did not; and she realized that he knew the truth, 
and she was the better for his knowing, though her secret 
was no longer asecret. She was not aware that Finden also 
knew. Then Varley came, bringing a new joy and interest 
into her life, and a new suffering also; for she realized that, 
if she were free and Varley asked her to marry him, she 
would consent. 
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But, when he did ask her, she said no with a pang that 
cut her heart in two. He had stayed his four months, and 
it was now six months, and he was going at last—to- 
morrow. He had stayed to give her time to learn to say 
yes, and to take her back with him to London; and she 
knew that he would speak again to-day, and that she 
must say no again; but she had kept him from saying the 
words till now. And the man who had ruined her life and 
had poisoned her true spirit had come back, broken and 
battered. He was hanging between life and death; and 
now—for he was going to-morrow—Varley would speak 

in! 

The half-hour she had just spent in the hospital with 
Meydon had tried her cruelly. She had left the building in 
a vortex of conflicting emotions, with the call of duty and 
of honor ringing through a thousand other voices of temp- 
tation and desire—the inner pleadings for a little happiness 
while yet she was young. After she married Meydon 
there had only been a few short weeks of joy before her 
black disillusion came, and she had realized how bitter 
must be her martyrdom. 

When she left the hospital she seemed moving in a 
dream, as one intoxicated by some elixir might move 
unheeding among event and accident and vexing life and 
roaring multitudes. And all the while the river flowing 
through the endless prairies, high-banked, ennobled by 
living woods, lipped with green, kept 
surging in her ears, inviting her, allur- 


gave humor to her speech. ‘‘ Yes, excommunication,” she 
replied. ‘‘But why anenemy? Do we not need to excom- 
municate our friends sometimes?” 

‘That is a hard saying,”’ he answered soberly. 

Tears sprang to her eyes, but she mastered herself and 
brought the crisis abruptly. 

“‘T want you to save a man’s life,” she said, with her 
eyes looking straight into his. ‘‘ Will you do it?” 

His face grew grave and eager. ‘‘I want you to save a 
man’s happiness,” he answered. ‘‘ Will you do it?” 

‘“That man yonder will die unless your skill saves him,” 
she urged. 

‘*This man here will go away unhappy and alone unless 
your heart befriends him,” he replied, coming closer to her. 
‘At sunrise to-morrow he goes.” He tried to take her hand. 

‘*Oh, please, please,” she pleaded, with a quick, protest- 
ing gesture. ‘‘Sunrise is far off, but the man’s fate is near, 
and you must save him. You only can do so, for Doctor 
Hadley is away, and Doctor Brydon is sick, and, in any 
case, Doctor Brydon dare not attempt the operation alone. 
It is too critical and difficult, he says.” 

‘So I have heard,” he answered, with a new note in his 
voice, his professional instinct roused in spite of himself. 
‘Who is thisman? What interests you in him?” 

‘‘To how many unknown people have you given your 
skill for nothing—your skill and all your experience to 


heart? By every right of justice and humanity she was no 
more the wife of Henry Meydon than if she had never seen 
him. He had forfeited every claim upon her, dragged in 
the mire her unspotted life—unspotted, for in all tempta- 
tion, in her defenseless position, she had kept the whole 
commandment; she had, while at the mercy of her own 
temperament, fought her way through all, with a weeping 
heart and laughing lips. Had she not longed for a little 
home with a great love, and a strong, true man?—ah, it 
had been lonely, bitterly lonely! 

Yet she had remained true to the scoundrel from whom 
she could not free herself without putting him in the grasp 
of the law to atone for his crime. She was punished for his 
crimes; she was denied the exercise of her womanhood in 
order to shield him. Still she remembered that once she 
had loved him, those years ago, when he first won her 
heart from those so much better than he, who loved her so 
much more honestly; and this memory had helped her in 
away. She had tried to be true to it, that dead, lost thing, 
of which this man who came once a year to see her, and 
now, lying with his life at stake in the hospital, was the 
repellent ghost. 

‘‘Ah, you will not see him die?” she urged. 

‘“‘It seems to move you greatly what happens to this 
man,” he said, his determined, dark eyes searching hers, 
for she baffled him. If she could feel so much for a 

‘‘casual,”” why not a little more feeling 
for him? Suddenly, as he drew her gaze 





ing her—alluring her with a force too 
deep and powerful for weak human 
nature to bear forlong. It would ease 
her pain, it said; it would still the 
tumult and the storm; it would solve 
her problem; it would give her peace. 
But, as she moved along the river-bank 
among the trees, she met the little niece 
of the priest, who lived in his house, 
singing, as though she were born but to 
sing, a song which Finden had written 
and Father Bourassa had set to music. 
Did not the distant West know Father 
Bourassa’s gift, and did not Protestants 
attend Mass to hear him play the organ 
afterward? The fresh, clear voice of 
the child rang through the trees, steal- 
ing the stricken heart away from the 
lure of the river: 


Will you come back home, where the 
young larks are singin’? 
The door is open wide, and the bells of 
Lynn are oy 
There’s a little lake I know, 
And a boat you used to row 
To the shore beyond that’s quiet —will 
you come back home? 


Will you come back, darlin’? Never 
heed the pain and blightin’, 
Never trouble that you’re wounded, 
that you bear thescars of fightin’; 
Here’s the luck o’ Heaven to you, 
Here’s the hand of love will brew you 
The cup of peace—ah, darlin’, will you 
come back home? 


She stood listening for a few moments, 
and, under the spell of the fresh, young 
voice, the homely, heart-searching 
words, and the intimate sweetness of the 
woods, the despairing apathy dropped 
slowlyaway. Shestarted forward again 
with a new understanding, her footsteps 
quickened. She would go to Father 
Bourassa. He would understand. She 
would tell himall. He would help her to 
do what now she knew she must do, ask 
Leonard Varley to save her husband’s 








He Did Not Hear 
What She Said 


to him again, there came the conviction 
that they were full of feeling for him. 
They were sending a message, an appeal- 
ing, passionate message, which told him 
more than he had ever heard from her 
or seen in her face before. Yes, she was 
his! Without a spoken word she had 
told himso. What, then, held her back? 
But women were a race by themselves, 
and he knew that he must wait till she 
chose to have him know what she had 
unintentionally conveyed but now. 

“Yes, I am moved,” she continued 
slowly. ‘Who can teli what this man 
might do with his life, if it is saved? 
Don’t you think of that? It isn’t the 
importance of a life that’s at stake; it’s 
the importance of living; and we do not 
live alone, do we?” 

His mind was made up. ‘‘I will not 
promise, cannot promise, anything till 
I have seen him. But I will go and see 
him, and I'll send you word later what 
I can do, or not do. Will that satisfy 
you? If I cannot do it I will come to 
say ‘good-by.’”’ 

Her face was set with suppressed feel- 
ing. She held out her hand to him im- 
pulsively, and was about to speak, but 
suddenly caught the hand away again 
from his thrilling grasp and, turning 
hurriedly, left the room. In the hall she 
met Father Bourassa. 

‘‘Go with him to the hospital,’”’ she 
whispered, and disappeared through 
the doorway. 

Immediately after she had gone a 
man came driving hard to bring Father 
Bourassa to visit a dying Catholic in 
the prairie, and it was Finden who 
accompanied Varley to the hospital, 
waited for him till his examination of 
the ‘‘casual’’ was concluded, and met 
him outside. 

‘*Can it bedone?” he asked of Varley. 
*‘T’ll take word to Father Bourassa.” 

‘It can be done—it will be done,” 








life—Leonard Varley to save her hus- 
band’s life! When she stepped upon 
the veranda of the priest’s house she did not know that 
Varley was inside. She had no time to think. She was 
ushered into the room where he was with the confusing 
fact of his presence fresh upon her. She had had but a 
word or two with the priest, but enough for him to know 
what she meant to do, and that it must be done at once. 
Varley advanced to meet her. She shuddered inwardly 
to think what a difference there was between the fallen 
creature she had left behind in the hospital and this tall, 
dark, self-contained man, whose name was familiar in the 
surgeries of Europe, who had climbed from being the son 
of a clockmaker to his present distinguished place. 
‘‘Have you come for absolution, also?” he asked, with a 
smile; ‘‘or is it to get a bill of excommunication against 
your only enemy ?—there couldn’t be more than one.” 
Cheerful as his words were, he wasshrewdly observing her, 
for her paleness and the strange light in her eyes gave him 
a sense of anxiety. He wondered what trouble was on her. 
‘‘Excommunication?’’ he repeated. 
The unintended truth went home. She winced, even as 
‘she responded with that quaint note in her voice which 


utter strangers, no matter how low or poor? Is it not so? 
Well, I cannot give to strangers what you have given 
to so many, but I can help in my own way.” 

‘You want me to see the man at once?” 

“Tf you will.” 

‘‘What is his name? I know of his accident and the 
circumstances.” 

She hesitated for an instant, then said: ‘‘He is called 
Draper—a trapper and woodsman.”’ 

‘‘But I was going away to-morrow at sunrise. All my 
arrangements are made,” he urged, his eyes holding hers, 
his passion swimming in his eyes again. 

‘*But you will not see a man die, if you can save him?” 
she pleaded, unable now to meet his look, its mastery and 
its depth. 

Her heart had almost leaped with joy at the suggestion 
that he could not stay; but, as suddenly, self-reproach and 
shame filled her mind, and she had challenged him so. 
But yet, what right had she to sacrifice this man she loved 
to the perverted criminal who had spoiled her youth and 
taken away from her every dear illusion of her life and 


answered Varley absently. ‘‘I do not 

understand the man. He has been ina 
different sphere of life. He tried to hide it, but the speech 
—occasionally! I wonder Pe 

‘*You wonder if he’s worth saving?” 

Varley shrugged his shoulders impatiently. ‘‘No, that’s 
not what I meant.” 

Finden smiled to himself. 
asked. 

‘‘Critical and delicate; but it has been my specialty.” 

‘One of the local doctors couldn’t do it, I suppose?”’ 

‘‘They would be foolish to try.” 

‘‘And you are going away at sunrise to-morrow?” 

‘‘Who told you that?” Varley’s voice was abrupt, 
impatient. 

‘‘T heard you say so—everybody knows it. . . . 
That’s a bad man yonder, Varley.’’ He jerked his thumb 
toward the hospital. ‘‘A terrible bad man he’s been. A 
gentleman once, and fell down—fell down hard. He's 
done more harm than most men. He’s broken a woman's 
heart and spoiled her life, and, if he lives, there’s no chance 
for her—none at all. He killed a man, and the law wants 

(Continued on Page 34) 





‘Is it a difficult case?”’ he 
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The Workman’s Lack of Interest 





HOSE who have not closely studied the conditions 
cannot appreciate the degree to which individualism 
in large bodies of employees is both obliterated and 

appreciated. While managers are unanimous in their 
complaints of the shortage of good men, and though they 
do, when such men are discovered, show hearty apprecia- 
tion of them, even competing keenly for their services, they, 
at the same time, by the adoption (perhaps, quite neces- 
sarily) of systems of almost military discipline and sub- 
ordination, either stifle individualism or place it all behind 
such a heavy screen of foremen, sub-foremen, red-tapism 
and repression that they themselves, and the officials 
immediately under them, are unable to discover any 
indication of it. 

They then complain of lack of interest on the part of the 
men; but the men are not wholly to blame. Very fre- 
quently that apparent lack of interest is due, largely, to 
the policy observed by officials of most large manufacturing 
and contracting companies of withholding from their men 
all information regarding their work which could excite 
keen interest in it. A shop order will be sent out accom- 
panied, perhaps, by drawings of various parts. The 
workman on any one of those parts does not know, nor 
does the sub-foreman often know, what it is for—what it 
will, ultimately, become a portion of. What interest can 
a man work up under such conditions? What pride can he 
feel in a few pounds, or a few hundred pounds, of metal, 
be it never so well finished, which has no significance of 
form or destiny? If he knew that it was to form part of 
the equipment of a great battleship, or a machine to be 
shipped to Africa, or even a simple emergency job after 
some great catastrophe, would he not then be interested? 
Would he not talk of it in his family or among his asso- 
ciates and feel the pride and satisfaction that any man 
feels—no matter how humble his occupation—in being 
associated with any unusuai exploit? Would not such 
special matters, infrequent though they might be, have a 
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strong tendency to increase his loyalty to his shop, and to 
imbue the work going on about him with increased in- 
terest? In short, would he not be lifted from the drudgery 
of (to him) unintelligible production to a higher plane of 
understanding and comprehension of the importance of 
what he is doing, as a part of some finished and probably 
highly interesting whole? 

This secretiveness about business details, which is 
highly necessary and highly commendable in officials who 
understand perfectly what matters are private and what 
are inconsequential, becomes ridiculous when extended to 
the most trifling occurrences, as it often is, by the clerks 
and juniors in every department. 

Let a factory man inquire of the youngest pay-clerk if 
he knows how many hands are now employed in the works, 
and, with a preternaturally wise look, he will answer that 
he does not. Let the man ask the humblest shipping- 
clerk if they’re putting out much stuff, and the answer 
will be: ‘‘Can’t say—haven’t seen the figures.” 

Let him ask the man who sweeps the offices and con- 
siders himself one of the force if he’s heard anything 
about the works shutting down on the coming holiday, and 
the fellow will make the strongest effort to appear to know 
all about it; but he will say that he does not. Let the 
man ask his sub-foreman if it’s true that the work he’s 
engaged on is to be shipped to Japan, and the answer will 
be ‘‘Don’t know!” and, in all probability, that answer 
will be the only truthful one he has received. 

For it is a fact that the sub-foreman very seldom knows 
any more about the interesting matters of his occupa- 
tion than do the men. He is in charge of a few men—ten, 
twenty or thirty, perhaps—he receives his orders from the 
foreman in a highly systematized manner, and he is ex- 
pected to drive his men and concern himself with nothing 
else. Equipment, material, supplies, wages, the authority 
to hire and discharge, are all in the hands of the superin- 
tendent or department foreman. The sub-foreman is 
there simply to drive. He is scarcely ever consulted on 
improvements or new arrangements. He seldom or never 
comes in vetbal contact with the superintendent or man- 
ager or the engineer on the job, whether it be out-of-doors 
or in the factory. His foreman is responsible for what he 
does, and he is responsible to his foreman. 


The Driving Sub-Boss 


HE sub-foreman is the man who, aboveall others, is close 
to the men. He is with them on the job continually. 
He knows the personal peculiarities and capabilities of 
each man. Although the superintendent and chief fore- 
man lay out the work, so placing their orders that the 
operation of one small gang dovetails in properly with the 
operation of other gangs, it is the sub-foreman who. must 
be relied upon to carry the work of his particular gang 
along so as to have no conflict—either in time, tools or 
completion of work. Yet this man, upon whom almost 
altogether depends the speed and correctness of detailed 
work, is very seldom treated with any more consideration 
than one of his men. In outdoor operations it is very 
seldom he is shown any plan of the whole work. It is 
considered amply sufficient to give him a curt order to 
‘‘Cut that grade down to twelve inches below the stakes” ; 
or, ‘‘Hustle your gang, Joe! That pile of rock’s got to be 
hauled out of there before night.” : 

The interest and incentive which any man feels in 
knowing the special object: of the work he is doing is, under 
such treatment, entirely lacking—both in the gang fore- 
man and in his men. 

It is discipline, of course, of a character on which 
superintendents and head-foremen often pride them- 
selves; but the human element of interest in the whole 





job, pride of gang work, and individ- 
ualism are repressed and stifled. The 
sub-foreman is almost invariably 
selected for his qualifications as a driver of men—and 
for that alone. He is generally so little informed as to 
other phases of the job he is on, or, if in a factory, as to 
the general business of that factory, that any questions put 
to him on any matters not absolutely under his control 
mortify him on account of his inability to answer them. 

‘What do you suppose these are to be used for?” asked 
a good machinist of his foreman, as he was turning up the 
heads of some very peculiar looking bolts. 

‘‘That’s none of our business!” was the brusque reply. 
‘‘See that you get ’em close to the drawing. That’s all 
you’ve got to bother about!” 

The machinist, who had some idea of what they were 
for, shrewdly suspected that there was a slight error in 
the drawing, but, humiliated before his fellows and thor- 
oughly disgusted, he continued the job, which took ten 
days to complete. Then, before the bolts were shipped 
out, it was discovered that a slight shoulder near the head 
had been omitted—and the entire lot was useless. 

The narrow groove in which the sub-foreman is so fre- 
quently kept induces a similar narrowness in his point of 
view as to his duties and responsibilities. He knows them 
and generally covers them remarkably well, but outside 
of them he will not go. 

‘*You’re not paid to think—you’re paid to work!” was 
the frequent exclamation of a gang foreman, and it was 
only the reflection of the manner in which he had been 
constantly treated by his superiors. That there has been 
untold loss to employers and to the world by this repress- 
ive attitude, of sub-foremen and of those above them, 
cannot be denied. 


The Round-Cornered Shovel 


WER half a century ago a laborer on an English rail- 
road said to his gang foreman: ‘‘If you’d get the cor- 
ners cut off these shovels we could shove ’em into the 
gravel much easier.” (The shovels in those days were all 
square across the front edge.) 

‘*Git back to work!” was the harsh reply, ‘‘an’ put some 
muscle into the shovel; that’s what you’re paid fer!” 

The man went back to work, but later he took his idea 
to a Sheffield ironmonger who secured a patent on a round- 
pointed shovel, and the two men ultimately divided over 
half a million dollars from it. 

Samuel Smiles said that the idea of a round-faced shovel 
undoubtedly saved over two million pounds ($10,000,000) 
in labor on the British railroads. 

A laborer who was engaged in putting in and taking 
out lumber from the extensive dry kilns of a big door and 
sash factory, at Detroit, Michigan, knew that the firm was 
troubled in getting lumber dried fast enough for its re- 
quirements. He had studied the action of the kilns and 
he invented a method of drawing off the moist air without 
losing heat. He opened up the subject with the yard fore- 
man (under whom he worked) and displayed a rough 
sketch; but he got a rebuff which, as he afterward said, 
made him hot enough for the rest of the day to have kept 
a kiln up to heat without steam. That night he scrawled 
a letter to a hardwood lumber dealer in Cincinnati, for 
whom he had formerly worked as teamster. Within a 
week the Cincinnati man had visited him and made 
arrangements to patent and develop the kiln. It did work 
in four days which had previously taken ten; and the 
door and sash firm afterward paid royalties for its use 
amounting to over twenty-five hundred dollars yearly for 
ten years. The inventor died worth over one hundred 
thousand dollars—and he was a good spender, too. 

In a great New England machine shop an apprentice (in 
his second year) suggested to his foreman a change in the 
operating mechanism of a certain apparatus, of which the 
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company manufactured many thousands yearly. The 
foreman was jocular and sarcastic and advised the boy to 
get on to the engineering staff, or to ‘‘go into partnership 
with Edison,” and indulged freely in other witticisms in 
the hearing of the other workmen, who, taking their cue 
from him, bantered the boy unmercifully. He had three 
fights inside of a week and, as one of them occurred in the 
shop, he was severely reprimanded and fined. This was 
his chance. He appealed to the manager. Upon being 
called before that gentleman he told his story. His sug- 
gestion was listened to with interest, and although, for the 
sake of discipline and example, his fine was not remitted, 
he lost nothing by it. He was transferred to another 
department, his suggestion was adopted, although it in- 
volved many hundreds of dollars for changes of patterns; 
but it is saving thousands, annually, for the company, and 
he is rapidly rising on its engineering staff. 

Any one familiar with workmen and working conditions 
can, undoubtedly, recall many similar instances tending to 
show the low estimation in which workmen, and especially 
laborers, are frequently held by petty foremen. 

‘‘Drop that! Drop that!” shouted a gang foreman to 
an Italian laborer who had just put his hands upon a 
wheelbarrow. ‘‘Drop that, an’ take up yer shovel! Phat 
d’yez know about machinery, ye Dago!” 


An extreme case, perhaps, and probably due to some 
jocularity, but it shows, nevertheless, the opinion many 
foremen hold of their men. Among gang foremen on out- 
side operations, many of whom have themselves been pro- 
moted from barrow and shovel, and can probably scarcely 
read or write, this sweeping contempt for the foreign 
laborer under them is especially noticeable. Their inabil- 
ity to understand such English as is launched at them is 
assumed by the foreman to be an inability to understand 
the simplest methods of work or to feel the simplest dic- 
tates of interest or sympathy in it. That this is all wrong 
has been proven time and again. The withdrawal of every 
indication of confidence, as far as interesting gossip about 
the whole business is concerned, will be found in very many 
cases to be the root of the feeling among workmen that 
they are utterly shut out from any interest whatever in the 
production or exploit of the whole organization. And in 
very many instances this snubbing of their natural feeling 
of interest and curiosity changes it to indignation, rather 
than to passive indifference to what is going on. 

In a Massachusetts machine shop recently a telegraph 
order was received for a line shaft and pulleys, to make 
good some disaster. The next day was a holiday, but a 
shop gang was requested to come in and do the work, 
very much to their disappointment. They worked through 


the day and up to ten o’clock at night, but the shaft lay on 
the shop floor for three days before being shipped out. 

No explanation was given to the men or to the sub- 
foreman, although there was absolutely no reason for 
withholding it; the trouble being simply that the order 
had been countermanded on account of more extensive 
arrangements having been decided on. But the feelings of 
the gang were exceedingly bitter, and it is very certain 
that, when another emergency job comes up, the super- 
intendent will have fresh reason—as he will think-—for 
complaining of non-interest. A message from him to the 
gang foreman would have not only kept the men in good 
humor but would have been valued by them as showing a 
considerate interest in their own feelings. 

‘‘They don’t care a cuss for us; why should we bother 
about them?” is one of the most frequent remarks heard 
among workmen who are treated in this fashion. 

A sub-foreman, reading an evening paper, flung it to a 
friend with a bitter laugh. ‘‘Look at that item!” he said. 
‘“We'’ve been working on that stuff for a week past. It’s 
a transformer for that new battleship, but we didn’t know 
it. Yet any little one-horse reporter can get it all!” 

Such indignation is surely an expression of the right 
spirit, and should not be ignored. It is human nature, 

(Concluded on Page 33) 


JACK SPURLOCK—PRODIGAL 


New York, October ——. 
Dear Uncle Bill : 

When I first became conscious of the 
Voice, it seemed to come from an immense 
distance, from another world, almost. It 
floated nearer, and I strained to catch a 
word or a sentence, but I could hear nothing except the 
tones, awful now in their dignity and majesty. Again it 
rolled nearer, and I began vaguely to understand that it 
was giving orders—orders of immense importance, prepar- 
ing an army for a campaign, requisitioning vast stores of 
supplies, expending huge sums of money. Still nearer 
it came, and now it sounded strangely familiar. 

‘*Geo’ge,” it was saying, ‘‘or is yo’ name Alphonse? 

Emile, then. Well, Emile, lend me yo’ ears, fo’ I 
am about to speak with you on a matter of some 
impo’tance. Mr. Spurlock and myself are feelin’ 
a trifle peaked this mornin’, low in our minds and 
our finances, though high in faith and appetite. But 
a good breakfast will raise our spirits, and then I 
shall raise the wind, so there will be five dollars to 
yo’ credit at luncheon if you give all yo’ attention 
to what I am goin’ to say, and then impart a little 
of yo’ enthusiasm to the chef.” 

‘‘Oui ; yes; of a certainty, monsieur,” a minor 
Voiceassented. It’s curious how sympathetic waiters 
always are with men whom they suspect of having 
been on a bat the night before. 

‘*Well, then,” the major Voice continued, ‘‘we’ll 

begin with some grapefruit, and fill up its crevices 
with a little old sherry—amontillado, mind you, not 
a blank mixture of burnt sugar and raw spirits; then 
some young chicken Maryland, with little, crisp co’n 
fritters and fried hominy; some potatoes au gratin ; 
French rolls, and a large pot of coffee. With cream? 
Oui, cream of the cow; comprenez? None of yo’ 
dashed blue hot milk. And—yes, I reckon we'll top 
off with some waffles and maple syrup, and the two- 
bit cigars of Habana. Does that sound like a com- 
petent breakfast, Emile? Approvez vous ?” 

The minor Voice was apparently satisfied of its 
competence, for I heard a murmured assent and 
the door closed gently. Then the major Voice, 
humming, ‘‘Pull fo’ the sho’, sailor, pull fo’ the 
sho’,”’ jumped out of bed and began to frisk across 
the floor to the bathroom. 

I sat up. ‘‘Hi, Major!” I called. ‘‘You’re cer- 
tainly checked high this morning and going some. 

But I’m a little curious to know who’s going to pay 
for that breakfast.” 

The Major turned and surveyed me reproachfully. 
‘*Why, Jack,’”’ he answered, ‘‘you’re gettin’ to be a 
regular blank Pandora fo’ curiosity. We'll pay for 
the breakfast with what Pandora found at the bot- 
tom of the box, and give Emile the change.” 

‘‘Hope for the hotel and kind words for the 
waiter,’’ was my cross comment. I hadn’t forgotten 
that fifteen dollars in actual cash. 

‘‘Kind words are mo’ than coronets,”’ returned 
the Major cheerily. 

‘‘And they cost less,” I added. ‘‘But they don’t 
cash in for a cent in New York. Conversation won’t 
pay for that breakfast, and if you try it on there’ll 
simply be another horrid scene.” 
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the Rescue of Beauty in Distress 
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‘‘Of cou’se, of cou’se,’’ the Major assented soothingly. 
“‘T was only jokin’, my deah boy. You mustn’t let yo’self 
give way to gloomy fo’bodings so easily. We're not at 
the end of our resou’ces yet, suh, not by any means, as 
you’ll appreciate on a moment’s reflection when you've 


“I Fo’bid the Banns!” 





cleared the cobwebs from yo’ head. Now 
hop into yo’ bath and get ready to eat a 
good breakfast, fo’ we must conserve our 
strength, as we’re goin’ to be mighty busy 
to-day. And Jack,’ he added meaningly, 
‘*put on yo’ favorite business suit.’”’ It was 
an ominous hint which, I felt, portended no good to the 
remainder of my wardrobe. 

After we were dressed and the Major had had his morn- 
ing nip—it made one thirsty just to see him take a drink — 
we settled down to our grapefruit and to conversation. 

*‘Some men,” the Major began oracularly, ‘‘allow 
that they’re broke when they’ve got a house and a 
regular salary. Haven’t the dashed resou’cefulness 
to mortgage the house or to overdraw the salary, 
even. Others allow that they’re broke when they’ve 
got a wardrobe overfiowin’ with superfluous clothes 
and various little trinkets and gewgaws. But when I 
allow that I’m broke,” and a note of superior virtue 
swelled in his slightly-raised voice, ‘‘I’ve got nothin’, 
suh, but the suit I’m standin’ in, and no watch 
concealed about my person, either! That, suh, is what 
I call honest poverty.” 

I nodded and glanced sadly at the chair over 
which my evening clothes were festooned, for, from 
the drift of the Major’s conversation, my earlier im- 
pression was confirmed, and I gathered that I was 
now engaged in eating the white silk waistcoat, and 
that the coat and trousers were already on the 
fire below. 

‘‘Some men,” the old fellow continued, ‘‘exhaust 
the patience of their friends by borrowin’ from them 
befo’ they negotiate a loan on their personal effects. 
But a friend in need mustn’t be in need too dashed 
often. I exhaust the patience of strangers, suh, befo’ 
I draw on that of friends.” 

‘I’m with you there,” I chimed in. 

‘I knew it, Jack,” was the hearty answer. ‘‘I 
picked you fo’ a thoroughbred at the start, and you’ve 
shown blue-grass breedin’ in every heat that you’ve 
trotted.” 

It was the Major’s best compliment, and I wished 
that it had been deserved, but he believed it, which 
was the main thing just then. I thanked him and 
inquired what the program was. 

‘Lah Grippah!” he replied. ‘‘ You remember—my 
simple remedy for simpletons. I saw it comin’ 
when the Teddy Bear, failed, but I hoped that some- 
thin’ might turn up to stave it off. But nothin’ has, 
though that was a mighty near thing last night, Jack 

a rustlin’ of angels’ wings, so to speak—and we 
seem to be elected. Where we are goin’ it would be 
bad fo’m to dress ostentatiously. By intrustin’ our 
superfluous apparel to a member of the conservative 
race, we shall not only be layin’ it up where moth 
cannot corrupt, but we shall provide ourselves with 
funds to liquidate our little bill here and to make a 
start on the road.” 

‘‘For where?” I questioned, but my mind was 
made up. Much as I liked the Major, the time to 
break with him had come. I could not and I would 
not start out asa medicine fakir. 

‘‘The East Sho’,” the Major answered. 

**Of Maryland?” 





10 


‘*Exactly, suh. A peninsular of paradise, where many 
of the best traditions of the’old days are still maintained.’ 

‘‘Colds prevalent there? Much sickness?” 

‘‘Tt’s the healthiest place I know, Jack,” was the answer. 
‘‘Nevah heard of a sick man there; nevah heard of any 
one dyin’, except a No’therner who went insane with joy 
eatin’ terrapin, and broke his neck tryin’ to pull his head 
down into his chest thought he was a dashed turtle. No, 
suh! Sick peopie send fo’ doctors and have prescriptions 
filled. You give me a healthy country, where doctors 
can’t make a livin’, and I’ll do business every time.” 

‘But is this Lah Grippah any good?” I was craftily 
leading up to the split. 

**Tt’s been good to me, Jack,” the Majoranswered simply. 

‘‘No; you know what I mean,’ I persisted. ‘‘Does it 
really help people?” 

“Tt doesn’t hurt them.” 

‘‘That’s begging the question, Major,’’ I returned a little 
sharply. ‘‘What’s in it, and is it a really good patent 
medicine?” 

The Major stood up and swelled up before he discharged 
his reply at me. 

‘*Patent medicine, suh? Patent medicine? Who said 
anything about patent medicines?” heexploded. ‘‘They’re 
the curse of the country. No,suh! When I encounter 
a patient who is sick I call a doctor; when I get one who 
wants a drink I prescribe the nearest barroom. My 
remedy is harmless and wholesome. It’s compounded fo’ 
well people who think they’re sick. Lah Grippah and 
Natchah work hand in hand. Lah Grippah cures their 
foolishness and Natchah eliminates the Lah Grippah from 
their systems. There’s not a drop of real medicine in it. 
It’s just a bad smell and a bitter taste. There’s altogether 
too much takin’ of medicines that are compounded of 
powerful drugs in this country! Besides, they’re expen- 
sive,’ and at this climax the Major’s chest collapsed and 
he sat down out of breath. 

The moment had come. I must refuse to be a party to 
this drugging and deceiving of the innocent inhabitants of 
the East Shore. I cleared my throat to tell the old rascal 
what I thought of him and his methods, but he was 
already speaking again. 

‘‘And do you know, Jack,” he ran on, ‘‘that I’m rather 
lookin’ fo’ward to the trip this time? Of late years I’ve 
worked by myself until I met you, and, someway, I never 
knew just what a lonely old fellow I'd become. But 
our little friendship has been a great comfo’t to me, Jack, 
a great comfo’t,” and looking up, I caught the old boy 
beaming at me with eyes full of affection. 

I don’t go in much for expressions of sentiment between 
men, and all that sort of thing, but I’d have given any- 
thing in the world if I could have surprised that look just 
once in my father’s eyes. The Major might be an old 
rascal, and he probably was, but he was a sincere old 
rascal, and a lovable one. No doubt it was moral cowardice, 
but if he’d proposed alittle porch-climbing expedition to me 
just then, I’d have gone out and bought a pair of sneakers. 
As it was, I reached over and gripped his hand with: 

‘*You’ve been corking to me, Major, ever since we met, and 
it’s mighty good of you to let me in on this.” And having 
scuttled my conscience in this fashion, I proceeded to run 
up the black flag by proposing that we carry a few side lines 
with Lah Grippah. ‘‘ We ought,’’ I suggested, ‘‘to appeal 
to as many different kinds of damfoolishness as possible.’’ 

‘‘The very thing, Jack!”’ the Major exclaimed enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘A good tonic, fo’ instance; somethin’ to pro- 
mote the growth and 
invigorate the roots of 
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“Obey the Stern Mandate of My Father to Return and 
Marry the Lady Victoria Maud” 


who, armed with a glittering knife, was asserting his inten- 
tion of ripping me open to see whether I were stuffed with 
sawdust or cotton batting. For the Major to ask me to be 
the Teddy bear again was to subject our friendship to the 
supreme test, yet I made only what I knew would prove 
an ineffectua! protest; for, despite the apparent spon- 
taneity of his inspiration, there was a guilty something 
in his eye which convinced me that the idea of my playing 
the part on this trip was no stranger to him. 

‘‘But, Major,” I urged, ‘‘don’t you think that we should 
have better success with the public if we used more 
dignified methods? It’s not as if we were appealing to 
people with some amusing toy.” 

““Yo’ point is well taken, Jack, and it shows a high 
ethical standard, fo’ which I honahyou. I have never, suh, 
been in sympathy with the banjo-playin’, sleight-of-hand 
methods of so many travelin’ doctors. They tend to 
lower the tone of the healin’ art and to bring our whole 
profession into disrepute with the mo’ thoughtful. Buta 
little legitimate advertisin’, now—that’s a different mat- 
tah. I can see nothin’ offensive to good taste in presentin’ 
the trade-mark of our pomade to the public in a manner 
at once so convincin’ and attractive. At the same time, 
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we warn people, in the most fo’cible way possible, against 
infringements and cheap imitations, by having a livin’, 
breathin’ embodiment of our trade-mark to do the talkin’. 
Am I right, suh?” 

He wasn’t, but he was going to have his way in the end, 
which for all practical purposes is just as good as being 
right; so I came in. Then, breakfast being finished and 
the check signed by the Major with a prodigious flourish, 
we packed our frock coats and our linen in two large suit- 
cases. That done, the Major called a four-wheeler and, as 
he explained to the solicitous clerk, drove away to put our 
trunks and their contents in ‘‘storage.”’ 

Left alone, I picked up the papers to see what they had 
to say about the Governor. It was a mighty busy day in 
the murder and divorce courts when he wasn’t mentioned 
unpleasantly at least once. That morning,one of the papers 
roasted him amusingly, in a half-column editorial, for 
withholding the announcement of the increase in Illinois 
and Pacific’s dividend until the afternoon of the directors’ 
meeting, not because it disapproved of his methods, but 
because it belonged to a different school of high finance. 
Another, under the heading, ‘‘Spurlock Methods—Num- 
ber 21,” meaning that this was the twenty-first editorial 
on that subject, soaked him for two solid columns. Of 
course that hurt the paper more than the Governor, for 
no one lives who will read twenty-one editorials, each two 
columns long, about any one in the world except himself. 
Still it, too, was amusing in its way, for the fellow who 
wrote it was so cock-sure. As if men and morals could be 
measured with a foot-rule! 

That reflection landed me in the obituary column, and, 
as I scanned it perfunctorily, my eye lit on two or three 
lines which brought me up standing. They simply an- 
nounced the death of Hamilton Grey; but Hamilton Grey 
was Anita’s father. 

I sat there a long time, staring at a spot on.the wall 
and pretending that the hurt of losing Anita was over, and 
that what I was feeling now was brotherly affection and 
sympathy and all that sort of rot. I was still at it when 
the Major, in a pleasant glow from his tussle with his old 
friend the pawnbroker, burst into the room. 

‘‘Why, dash it all, Jack!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? You look as if you were runnin’ a blank mo’gue. 
Buck up, my deah boy! I made the old scoundrel come 
down propah,” and he tapped his breast pocket joyously. 

‘See here, Major,” I began, without any preliminaries, 
*‘T need five dollars to fix up a personal matter. I know 
it’s too bad to ask for it just now when we’re so short, but 
I’ve simply got to have it.” 

It was characteristic of the Major that he asked no 
prying questions; for it was a cardinal principle of his 
creed that a man would tell what he wanted known about 
his affairs, and that the rest was nobody’s business. It 
was equally characteristic of him that he handed me a 
ten-dollar bill, instead of a five, and inquired anxiously: 

‘‘Are you sure that’s enough, Jack? You mustn’t let 
that dashed, Yankee, cheeseparin’, pa’simonious streak 
in you get the upper hand.” 

I took the ten dollars and spent it for violets for Anita. 
Then I walked back to the café, where Emile was receiving 
an order from the Major which evidently inspired profound 
respect, and announced: 

‘‘That’s attended to, Major, and I’m ready to start. 
The sooner, the better.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say that, Jack, if you knew what I'd 
ordered fo’ luncheon,” the Major answered. ‘‘We’re goin’ 
to have a little fo’taste 
of paradise in the shape 
of some crab-meat Dewey 





the hair, impartin’ at the 
same time a pleasin’ per- 
fume to the person. A 
pomade’s the thing, suh; 
somethin’ slick and shiny 
and smelly—that’s what 
the simple, sturdy, silly 
youth of our country 
want. And oh! Jack! 
just listen here! We'll 
call it Teddy Bear Grease, 
and then that suit we had 
made fo’ you won’t be 
wasted. Why, suh! you'll 
oniy have to stand up in 
those Teddy bear clothes 
and they'll fight to buy; 
you saw enough last time 
to know that, Jack.” 

I certainly had, and 
furthermore, ever since 
that episode I had been 
unable to eat anything 
particularly rich before 
going to bed, without 
having a horrid night- 
mare, in which, as a Teddy 
bear, I was being pursued 
by our esteemed, but 
far too agile, President, 
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“Oui, Cream of the Cow; Comprenez?”’ 





—a dish, suh, that I 
should rather have carry 
my name down to pos- 
terity than the Battle of 
Manila Bay, and in sayin’ 
that, suh, I do not under- 
rate the impo’tance of 
that magnificent achieve- 
ment.” 

“T’ve never tasted 
crab-meat Dewey,” I 
admitted indifferently. 

The Major smiled, but 
he gave me a rather keen 
look, I thought. ‘‘Then, 
suh, you are in fo’ a tan- 
talizin’ fifteen minutes, 
fo’ I’m goin’ to fix it 
befo’ yo’ very eyes. Here 
we dre now,” he added, 
as Emile placed a lighted 
chafing-dish on the table. 

It was a fine sight to 
see the Major skillfully 
blending crab-meat, fresh 
mushrooms and oyster 
crabs in a delicious New- 
burg sauce; stirring in 
chopped truffles, and, 





from time to time, a few drops of sherry; sniffing the fra- 
grant steam, now anxiously, now blissfully, as he fancied 
some lack or detected some new delight. I forgot my 
own troubles in watching his blessed labors, and, before 
the fifteen minutes was up, I had progressed from indiffer- 
ence to an absorption in crab-meat Dewey which made 
all other human concerns seem unimportant. Then—a 
final dash of sherry, a last critical sniff, a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, a ‘‘Quick, Emile,’ and the light was snuffed out. 
The masterpiece was done. 

There wasn’t a word spoken for five minutes, but the 
Major would beam across at me, and I would beam back 
at the Major. It was only with the second helping that we 
became communicative, and then, naturally, conversation 
drifted to our coming trip. The Major prophesied big 
things for it, arguing that with the Teddy Bear Grease to 
supplement his old standby, Lah Grippah, we should 
‘‘sweep through the South like a devourin’ plague of 
locusts, and leave it bare of half-dollars.”’ 

At that I ventured an observation. ‘‘I suppose you're 
right, Major, because you know the game, but how reason- 
able human beings can be conned into buying medicine on 
a street corner passes my understanding.” 

‘‘They ain’t reasonable human bein’s, suh,’”’ the Major 
retorted. ‘‘There are mighty few reasonable human 
bein’s in the world—not one to a thousand 
suckers. Men go around braggin’ about 
their reason liftin’ them above the lower 
animals, and then they don’t use it. 
There’s mo’ Natchah-fakin’ in all this pre- 
tendin’ to be smarter than the lowly kine 
and the intelligent coon-dog than our hon- 
ored President has dreamed of in his 
wildest moments. Most people get their 
ideas second-hand, and the fuller they are 
of holes, suh, the prouder they are of them. 

They walk down street with their shirt- 

tail stickin’ out, and strut as if it was a 
bunch of ostrich plumes. Tell them any- 

thing loud enough, and often enough, and 
they’ll believe it. Why, suh? Because 

they haven’t been taught to think, but 

only to hear. They haven’t been taught 

to doubt and then to believe, but to 
believe first. Blind faith is made a virtue, 

and the blinder yo’ faith, the mo’ virtuous 

you are. That’s why the market fo’ gold 
bricks is always firm and advancin’, no i 
matter how wheat is actin’. That’s why i 
so many of our countrymen will buy stock 
in any skin company that promises to 
perfo’m financial miracles, and not ask a 
solitary embarrassin’ question until after 

they get the repo’t of the coroner’s jury 
that’s sat on the remains. The fellow who 

said that a sucker was bo’n every minute 
didn’t state the case correctly, suh; fo’ 
suckers aren’t bo’n, they’re made—made, 

suh, by asinine methods of education which 

fo’ce a man to spend most of his time be- 
tween twenty and thirty forgettin’ what 

he learned between ten and twenty, if he’s = 
goin’ to have any sense between thirty and ot 
fo’ty. I’d bea millionaire now, Jack, only I didn’t begin 
forgettin’ quite soon enough. Do I make myself clear? 
Do you follow me, suh ?” 

“‘T certainly do, Major, but it looks as if I might not 
be able to keep up,” I laughed. ‘‘I not only haven’t 
learned anything useful, but I haven’t, like you, reached 
the point of forgetting anything useless.” 

‘*You will, though, Jack,” the Major returned. ‘‘You 
have already. You’ve been caught young, and you're 
forgettin’ a heap and learnin’ a heap. I reckon a trip or 
two with me won’t hurt you, and then, sooner or later, 
you’re bound to turn up the big idea.” 

Something in the Major’s manner gave me courage to 
voice the insistent doubt that had been worrying me ever 
since I had agreed to go with him to the East Shore. 
‘Since we are on the subject, Major,’’ I asked, ‘‘tell me 
how is our game—this Lah Grippah business—any better 
or different from any other skin game, except that the 
amount of money we take from each customer is small? 
I’d know from what you’ve just said, even if I hadn’t 
known it before, that you wouldn’t do anything which you 
didn’t believe was square; I don’t like to think that I 
would, and yet, when I hunt for right angles, our business 
seems to be, if not exactly crooked, at least a little out of 
drawing.” 

‘“You are mistaken, Jack,”’ the Major replied earnestly. 
‘‘We’re simply humorin’ people who have made a practice 
of poisonin’ their systems with the most malignant drugs 
in materia medica every time they go ker-chew or have 
to wipe their noses a little oftener than usual, into takin’ 
a harmless substitute and givin’ Natchah a chance to do 
her healin’ and beneficent work. The fifty cents a bottle 
that we charge is really a fee fo’ this—er—almost philan- 
thropic service. Our ma’gin of profit is large, I admit, but 
that is the—er—approved practice in all modern business, 


and distasteful as it may be to us personally, suh, we must 
adjust ourselves to the spirit of the times or be content to 
clerk fo’ the System at a pitiful and soul-destroyin’ wage. 
But we have the satisfaction of knowin’ that in our busi- 
ness the means justify the profits, while with the hell- 
houn’s of the System, suh, it’s the profits that justify the 
blank means.” 

I gave it up, and tried to believe that the Major’s argu- 
ments had convinced me, for I had to go along or starve, 
and even with its lining of crab-meat Dewey, or perhaps 
because of it, my stomach refused to subscribe to any 
program that included starvation. So our luncheon being 
finished, we paid Emile, and fared forth to seek the hos- 
pitable East Shore. 

We stopped off at Baltimore, as it was the nearest large 
city to our destination, to order bottles and labels. When 
we found that it would be three or four days before the 
printer could let us have the latter, the Major suggested 
that we push right on to our first town and let the supplies 
follow us, as he had heard of a cozy little hotel where our 
living would be cheaper. 

The hotel was all that the Major had promised. It was 
kept by one of those she-has-seen-better-days women, 
in a bully old Colonial mansion. The Major had insisted 
on our wearing frock coats when we left Baltimore, saying 


I Forgot My Own 
Troubles in Watching 
His Blessed Labors 





that we must now begin to dress up to our profession, and 
I was horrified on glancing over his shoulder, as he regis- 
tered, to see that he had inscribed on the virgin page: 


Old Doctor Jackson 
Young Doctor Spurlock 
Sole Proprietors of the Sterling, Time-Tried Remedy 
Lah Grippah 
and of 
Teddy Bear Grease 
The Tonic that Grows, Glosses and Glorifies the Hair 


‘‘That, Jack,” he said to me in an aside, ‘‘is the first 
gun. It’s free advertisin’ and good advertisin’. Every 
yap in town will have a squint at that register befo’ night, 
and be tellin’ his friends about us.” 

We had a Southern dinner, cooked by an old mammy 
who must have fetched her weight in gold during the old 
slave days, and she was still worth it. First there was a 
chicken gumbo soup, and then a cold boiled Virginia ham, 
and hot fried chicken, with corn pudding, baked sweet 
potatoes and beaten biscuits. We seemed to be the only 
guests, and the Major, seated on the right of our innkeeper, 
was soon in high favor, for he praised everything in the 
good old Southern fashion, a succession of ‘‘Amazin’s!”’ 
and ‘‘Wonderfuls!” bursting from his lips with each fresh 
proof of the cook’scompetence. And, someway, in this old 
white-wainscoted room, with its mellow mahogany furni- 
ture and its atrnosphere of a past generation, his exagger- 
ated gallantry and his high-flown compliments did not seem 
out of place. A faint color came into the faded cheeks 
of our hostess—perhaps a reflection of that in mine, for 
I blushed like a boy whenever she addressed me as 
Doctor Spurlock—and from deprecation of the Major’s 
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compliments she began gradually to progress to neighbor- 
hood gossip. ‘‘What a perfect con man the Major would 
make!” I thought, as I listened to her talk of the village 
grow moreand more personal under his skillful questioning. 

‘‘And do you know, Doctor,” she ran on, ‘‘that a real 
English nobleman, Lo’d Frothingham, is stopping with 
us right here in this hotel?” 

The Major raised his eyebrows slightly. ‘‘And what, 
madam, might his lo’dship be doin’ in these parts?” he 
inquired. 

*‘QOh! it’s such a romantic story, Doctor,” she gushed. 
‘‘He came over with the idea of buying a lot of land fo’ 
a shooting preserve somewhere about here, and, quite by 
chance, he met Miss Roby and fell dead in love with her. 
That was only three weeks ago, and the wedding’s set for 
next Tuesday.” 

‘Quick work fo’ an Englishman,” was the Major’s com- 
ment. ‘‘And the lady’s parents—I presume they are 
agreeable?” 

‘‘Oh, she hasn’t any, only two cousins, but they’re 
disposed to be disagreeable. Want her to wait until the 
papers Lo’d Frothingham has sent fo’, and his family 
jewels and the coronet get here. But Miss Roby’s dead set 
—she’s over fo’ty and her own mistress—and she says that 
she’s going to prove her faith in her lover to all the world.” 

‘‘Then, madam, her confidence 
in him isn’t shared by —er—all the 
world?” 

“No, indeed, Doctor. Some 
folks reckon he isn’t a lo’d at all, 
and that he’s just after Miss Roby 
fo’ her money, because he ain’t a 
day over thirty and she’s a good 
many days over fo’ty, though I 
will say that she don’t look her 
years.”’ 

‘‘Quite a disparity, madam; but 
true love is not only blind, but 
too gallant to ask a lady’s age,”’ 
and the Major gazed admiringly at 
our hostess. ‘‘And Miss Roby is, 
you say, a lady of —-er—prope’ty?” 

“She owns one of the finest 
plantations on the East Sho’, and 
then she has some money in stocks 
and such things. But I’ve seen 
enough to be sure that it’s a real 
love match. Lo’d Frothingham is 
out there to dinner now, but when 
he gets back I’ll introduce him to 
you, and then you can tell me 
what you think.” 

The Major promised, and, as we 
strolled out into the wide central 
hall which served as an office, he 
added to me: 

“It looks as if we might find 
our wait here dashed amusin’, 
Jack.” 

Along toward six o’clock we were 
sitting with our chairs tipped back 
against one of the columns of the 
portico, pretending to be reading 
our papers, but really listening to the languid gossip of 
the simple village fathers and their simpler sons, a dozen 
of whom were loafing near us, when we became conscious 
of a new focus of their curiosity; and, following their 
frank stares to their object, I saw a figure approaching 
that I knew at once must be Lord Frothingham. 

It needed but one glance at his common, underbred 
face, handsome though it was in a cheap way, to tell me 
that his lordship was an impostor. And his first words of 
greeting to the men on the porch, spoken with a variety- 
stage English accent, made certainty a cinch. For English- 
men in the real Lord Frothingham’s set speak a dialect 
which is as marked and as well defined as a negro’s, and 
quite as inimitable in its finer turns and shades, 

As I listened to this fellow I was seized with a wicked 
inspiration, which, when I confided it to the Major, made 
the old fellow’s eyes twinkle. ‘‘Go ahead, Jack,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘It’ll be dashed amusin’ to watch the black- 
guard squi’m.” 

I needed no urging. Slowly I lounged over to Lord 
Frothingham and‘slapped him heartily on the back. 

‘‘Hello, Frothy, old boy!” I exclaimed jovially. ‘‘ What 
the deuce you doing here?” 

Frothy old boy went white. ‘‘Beg pardon,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘but you have the advantage of me, really.” 

‘*Oh, come, old chap,” I protested. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber me. Met you at the Duke’s last year. I’m Spurlock-- 
Young Doctor Spurlock. Called in to help his Grace 
through that nasty spell of influenza. Dev’lish near thing 
for the old boy, wasn’t it?” 

‘‘Aw, yes; I do remember,” his lordship answered 
uneasily, and he grasped my extended hand with -visible 
reluctance, though he was afraid, in the presence of the 
gaping men beside us, to ask any questions. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE YOUNG LAWYER 


Starting in and Building Up a Practice; 





“Lawyer, Eh? Have You Any Idea What that Means?” 


I 


HE summer after I finished at the high school I made 
fk up my mind I wanted to become a lawyer. When I 
told my father, I got the answer I had expected. 
‘‘Lawyer, eh? Have you any idea what that means? It 
means a fight from the start, and just about one chance in 
ten you'll be making a bare living at the end of five years. 
Once upon a time, I hoped you’d come into the business; I 
never thought you’d pick out this. Why, it’s—preposter- 
ous! Look at Jack Lukens! At it three years and his 
father pays most of the bills, while Jack keeps a chair 
warm. A lawyer? You’rea fool!” 

Just the same, I stuck to my decision. I hadn’t made it 
in a hurry, and it was my idea that, if I wanted to be a 
lawyer hard.enough, it was at the law I was most likely to 
succeed. 

A lawyer friend to whom I went shook his head. ‘‘Noth- 
ing doing!” he said. ‘‘There isn’t enough business now 
to go ’round.”’ 

But I remembered that almost every one said that about 
the business he wasin. The longer I looked into it, and the 
more questions I asked, the clearer it became to me that 
the law wasn’t any more crowded than any other pro- 
fession, and probably not as much crowded as was medicine. 
Somehow, too, I got the notion, from what some of my 
friends didn’t say, that the law offered an open field for a 
young fellow with energy and patience, provided he had 
his share of brains. I had patience and I had a fair amount 
of energy; my estimate of the brains was a private one 
which modesty forbids me disclose. Also, I should say 
that I didn’t have far to go to satisfy myself that some 
lawyers were making plenty of money. 

I have been practicing law new for five years, and I 
haven’t materially changed my early opinions. If a man 
has a genuine ijiking for the profession, doesn’t marry too 
early, and is willing to work hard for a few years without 
much money, his chances for success as a lawyer are about 
as big as he has any right to expect. If, in addition, he has 
some little money outside of what he earns at the law to 
tide him over the hardest spots in these early years, his 
task is a good deal easier. Perhaps, all this is a whole fot 
to ask of the average young man; if so, such an average 
young man is better out of it. 


A Fair Inning for the Honest Worker 


UT even the fellow with limited brains gets a fair inning 
if only he shows himself to bein earnest. Law brings 
to every one of its followers many opportunities—legiti- 
mate opportunities, I mean—and among these a very few 
rich opportunities; moreover, it isn’t always the man of the 
highest attainments who makes the most of such chances. 
But there is plenty of hard sledding in the beginning. 
No one wants to forget that. And a goed deal of this hard 
sledding is due to the young lawyer not being able to get 
people to give him a chance to show what he cando. Very 
few people are willing to take your name—which probably 
they never heard before—and the words ‘‘attorney-at- 
law” as guarantee for your individual ability to handle 
their particular cases; and, as a rule, when they do come 
across your sign, there is no one at hand to say to them: 
‘‘Here’s the man you want.” Your family and a few 
personal friends are glad to say this much and, perhaps, 
more: but their opportunity to introduce you is limited. 
And other backing than that of our families and intimate 
friends few of us young lawyers have. 


What it Means and How it Pays 


I have often wondered what proportion of men begin 
at the bar with only this limited influence and have little 
more to support them during the early years than what 
comes from their practice; and my own notion is that 
probably seventy-five per cent. do. So, while you may 
say that the right man in the right place is not long hand- 
icapped by an initial Jack of influence or by lack of funds, 
and that his own ability will soon make for him what no 
amount of recommendation at the hands of others could 
accomplish, yet, for all that, a good word goes a long way 
in helping a fellow to the chance of proving that he has the 
right stuff in him. 

I am tempted to think that, perhaps, a third of us start 
in practice without funds sufficient to support us even 
through the first year, though this may be putting it a 
trifle stiffly. The guess of my friends is twenty per cent., 
but their estimate, I am inclined to think, does not take 
into account the large number of poor young men who are 
practicing in the country districts. However this may 
be, the reason for the prevailing lack of revenue at the 
start is plain enough. 

The average young lawyer begins his practice after 
doing for several years what probably has not produced 
for him one cent of income. Whether he be a gradu- 
ate of some college or university law school or has read 
law in an office, he has had little chance during his 
student years to earn enough even to pay his way, to say 
nothing of putting by anything for a rainy day. If he has 
been studying at a law school it is very likely that, so far 
as his personal account is concerned, he has chaiked up 
against him a considerable balance in dollars and cents. 
If he has been reading law in a private office he is probably 
somewhat better off financially, but even then he has not 
been doing what puts him in the way of becoming im- 
mediately rich. 


The Start Against Odds 


OT many years ago, the number of young men who 
prepared themselves in a lawyer’s office very largely 
outnumbered those who started in with a college diploma. 
This condition, however, has been steadily modifying itself, 
and I think that possibly forty per cent. of the men who 
have hung out their shingles within the last two or three 
years could point also to 
sheepskins on their office 
walls. Of course, my ideas 
on this score are largely 
drawn from what I know of 
those around me in my own 
city. If I knew more about 
the early training of the 
great body of young lawyers 
who practice in the country 
it may be that I would have 
to readjust my estimate 
materially. 

Among my immediate 
friends who are lawyers, 
there are only two who pre- 
pared themselves in private 
offices, and these men, by the 
way, are better grounded in 
the elements of law than any 
other two young men with 
whom I come in sufficiently a 
close contact to rate intelli- ce 
gently. Remembering a 
good many hours which I 
wasted while I wasat the law 
school, there are times when - 
I wonder whether, if I had an 
had another sort of train- , , 
ing, I would not be much arte torres sa 
better off to-day, in knowl- of His Stenographer 
edge of the law at least. 

My own early study was done at the school of a widely- 
known seaboard college. I was one of forty men in my 
class, and I was a rather more diligent worker than were 
most of my classmates. At graduation I stood number 
nine, and though I am not able to say just what has since 
been accomplished by the eight men who stood ahead of 
me at that time, I think, judging from the work of two 
or three of them whose careers I have been able to follow, 
that I would to-day rank rather above than below the 
point at which I ranked at graduation. When I received 
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my diploma, aside from the 
money which had gone to pay 
my college fees I was in debt 
to my father three hundred 
and fifty dollars. It was not 
until a little more than four years after graduation that 
I cleared myself of this debt and of another debt of equal 
amount, which represented what I borrowed from my 
father, also, to keep me afloat during the intervening time. 


Going in on One’s Own Hook 


M* ACTUAL start at practice was made in my college 
city. A classmate with whom I had been thrown a 
good deal suggested that we take an office together, and this 
we did. From aman who was making slow headway we 
sublet a portion of a large room which he occupied in one of 
the older buildings of the city downtown and just outside of 
what was known as the legal district. Across the corner of 
this room we had a carpenter put up a half-glazed screen, 
and behind this screen we placed our two desks, bought 
at a second-hand store, and some shelves on which we 
arranged our books. These books were few in number. 
Some years before I would have been ashamed to think of 
having a client come into a future office of mine if so 
sparingly supplied with what I then regarded as the most 
impressive and, perhaps, more important feature of the 
furnishing of a lawyer’s place of business. As it was, our 
spare row of books gave me slight concern. I had learned 
that the day when every lawyer found it essential to 
possess what was called a library had passed away. While, 
for his own convenience and measurably for his needs, the 
lawyer’s office should still be furnished with the literature 
of his profession, the lack of this is now well supplied by 
the shelves of the law association libraries and of other 
public institutions. 

This has reference, of course, only to the city lawyer. 
The practitioner in the small town or in the country dis- 
trict is at a disadvantage in that respect. For him, 
usually, either a more or less extensive library of his own 
or access to the well-stocked library of another man is a 
necessity. 

In the case of my associate and myself it was part of our 
arrangement with the man from whom we sublet office 
room that we should have the use of his books, of which he 
had a fair stock. Moreover, fortunately, we were within 
fifteen minutes’ ride of the excellent library of our col- 
lege and but a few blocks distant from two large public 
libraries 

Our arrangement with our “‘landiord”’ included the 
right to have our names upon the hall-door of the office, 
and likewise entitled us to the services of his stenog- 
rapher and to the use of his telephone. But there was 
nothing in the arrangement by which we were expected 
to render him legal assistance or he us, though, as a matter 
of fact, many times both of us did this 
willingly enough. It had been proposed 
by him that we should make such a co- 
operative arrangement, but I had been 
warned by a man in whom I had confi- 
dence that this would probably result in 
making my chum and myself little better 
than working assistants to the older man, 
and that we would have few chances to 
practice on our own account. So I held 
out for absolute independence in the 
matter of practice. 

My chum has always contended that 
this was a mistake on my part. Again 
and again, he has called to my atten- 
tion other young men who started in by 
becoming assistants to older men—in some cases acting 
practically as law clerks—and who had thus familiarized 
themselves with the actual workings of the law, while, 
in return for their services, they secured office room and 
the other things free of expense. I cannot see, even now, 
however, that in our case we would have been any better 
off if we had done his way. In fact, I rather think that 
the older man would have laid down on us and that the 
moderate paying practice which we have individually col- 
lected would have been a little slower in coming to us than 
has been the case. 

All told, our office and equipment the first year cost the 
two of us three hundred and sixty dollars, and this seems 
to be not far from the average expense account. A friend 
of mine has let me look at his books for the first year of 
practice. They show: For rent of part of office, $150; 
for share of expense of stenographer, $75; for law-books, 
stationery, telephone, etc., $100. 

Another young lawyer who, at one time, acted as assist- 
ant to an older man in a city office, tells me that he received 
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his office rent, a stenographer and telephone in lieu of 
salary. He estimates that, if he had been paid a salary, 
judging from the experience of his friends, it would have 
been from four hundred to five hundred dollars a year. 
Perhaps, a maximum and minimum table of expenses 
for a young lawyer who does not occupy the whole of an 
office would read, for the first year, something 
like this: a 

Office rent . . . . $100 $300 


Stenographer .. . 50 150 
Books, stationery, etc. . 20 50 
$170 $500 


The expenses of a young man who occupied 
his own office and who had the services of a 
stenographer, either for part of the day or 
for all of it, might be reckoned as follows: 


Office rent . . . . $200 $300 


Stenographer .. . 150 450 
Books, stationery, etc. . 75 100 
$425 $850 


The same friend who let me look at his own 
books supplies me with the following state- 
ment, representing the expenses of a young 
man practicing in a small town or country 


district : Minimum Maximum 
Office rent ... . $100 $200 
Stenographer .. . 50 350 
Books, stationery,etc.. 100 300 


$250 $850 

It will be noticed that, in the country, rent and steno- 
graphic expenses average rather less than they do in the 
city. To balance the saving thus made, there is the in- 
creased item for books, due to the absence of public law 
libraries in many country districts. It may also be said, 
however, that, in both the country and the city, many 
young lawyers reduce their expenses by forming part- 
nerships or by organizing in groups for the purpose of 
sharing such expenses as may be shared. 

Generally speaking, it does not pay a lawyer to try to do 
his typewriting himself. Such typewriting generally looks 
what it is—the work of an amateur—and tends to bring 
discredit upon the lawyer among those of his clients who 
are at all particular. On the other hand, many young men 
do cut down their expenses at the very beginning by con- 
tenting themselves with no more than desk room in some 
older man’s office, as often can be done for not over five 
dollars a month; the right to use the office telephone 
costing them, maybe, two dollars a month, and typewrit- 
ing, perhaps, not over seven dollars a month more. 


When a Man’s Single 


N A GENERAL way, the special expenses of the young 
lawyer, if they may be called special, are mentioned in 
the tables above. Tothese, however, might beadded yearly 
dues for membership in those clubs or associations con- 
nected with the profession or of a social character which the 
young lawyer thinks are useful to join because of what they 
may bring to his practice. In a broad way, such clubs and 
associations probably are useful, though, in my own case, I 
have not been able to trace to them directly enough busi- 
ness to make me sure that they are worth while, pro- 
fessionally considered. Just how much they add to one’s 
expense account, of course, depends entirely upon the 
individual; fifty dollars a year might be a minimum 
figure, one hundred and fifty dollars a maximum. 

I have, obviously, considered here only the expenses 
which are connected with the young lawyer’s practice. 
His expenses outside of the office—those of living, of 
course, are just what they would be in the case of any other 
young man of the same walk in life and of the same habits. 
If he is married, aside from the additional expense involved 
for living, the lawyer is, perhaps, further handicapped by 
being unable to give as much time to business after office 
hours as he would be able to give if he were a bachelor. It 
may be that it is of actual advantage to him in the end not 
to be able to carry his business home with him, though I 
must feel that I myself would have seriously missed those 
hours of study and planning which, again and again, I put 
in of an evening in my room. 

As a matter of fact, so far as I can judge, very few 
lawyers marry during the first few years of their prac- 
tice—possibly not more than ten per cent., though this 
is a mere guess. The reason for so few men marrying is 
the all-sufficient one that they have not the money to sup- 
portawife. Indeed, from a business viewpoint, I am pretty 
sure that, aside from any question of comfort, the young 
lawyer owes it to himself during the first few years to 
employ every cent he can make in pushing forward his 
individual interests, and this he can do only when making 
the fight single-handed. His attitude toward the world 
during those first years comes pretty nearly being one of 
bluff, and few things support a bluff more stiffly than 
keeping up appearances—that is, having an office con- 
venient to clients, where the man is thrown by proximity 
more or less among men of his own profession, and in which 


Our Spare Row of Books Gave Me 
Slight Concern 


he is to be found 
wearing at least the 
surface indications of 
prosperity. The 
client who goes away 
with the idea that 
his lawyer is a busy, 
self-reliant man is 
almost certain to 
share in the impres- 
sion of confidence 
which the lawyer 
seeks to convey, and, 
other things being 
equal, to stick by 
him. In fact, almost 
anything, honesty 
and energy excepted, 
may profitably be 
sacrificed to the task 
of putting on a good 
front. As one of my 
picturesque clients 
phrases it: ‘‘It’s the 
fat sow that gets 
greased.” 

There’s a truth in 
that saying, even if it 
be not poetry. And 
the good front that 
makes the ‘‘fat sow”’ 
may almost wholly be made and be wholly marred by the 
attention or lack of attention which the young lawyer gives 
to his office and to his dress and person. The poor client 
may not know the difference between a domestic rug and 
a Smyrna rug, and may be satisfied, so far as the office is 
concerned, if a cuspidor is handy; but also from sucha 
client the lawyer, as a rule, may expect the lowest fees. 
Moreover, as a general thing, it is to be observed that the 
man who is slovenly in dress is very often uncertain in the 
conduct of his business. In spite of the reputation of 
lawyers as a class for being careless in regard to papers 
and correspondence intrusted to their keeping, it remains 
true that no profession demands more exacting attention 
to detail than does the law. 

My associate and myself, at one time, were, as we have 
confessed to each other, smitten with the idea that our 
great opportunity lay in the practice of criminal law. Its 
dramatic possibilities and the interest which many criminal 
cases arouse in the public attracted us, and we saw our- 
selves famous as pleaders in great murder cases. 

I myself began to study law with the firm intention of 
becoming a criminal lawyer. Long before I graduated 
from the law school, however, my mind had been disabused 
of this idea; for every one of experience with whom I had 
talked told me there was little or no money to be made at 
the criminal bar, at least, until a man had been at it a good 
many years, and that little reputation of the sort I would 
want would result from the connection. In proof they 
pointed to the comparatively small number of men who 
accepted criminal cases, except when compelled to by cir- 
cumstances. One of our largest cities, I may mention, now 
has about three thousand lawyers, of whom possibly four 
hundred make criminal law their specialty. And this prob- 
ably is a representative showing. 

The average young lawyer, during his first few years, is 
apt to mix in a little criminal law, partly for the experience 
it gives him in pleading and in evidence, partly because, in 
the early years of his career, he cannot well afford to refuse 
any kind of practice which offers itself. As his civil prac- 
tice grows, however, he is almost certain to edge away 
from the criminal bar. He soon learns that ‘‘business,”’ 
which is synonymous with money-making, is closely identi- 
fied with the practice of civil law; while criminal law has 
very little to do with business and, largely on that account, 
possesses few opportunities for making money. Indeed, 
in this country, the criminal law has a bar that is almost 
its own—made up of men who are less generally scrupulous 
in methods than are the civil practitioners, though many 
of them have very keen and intelligent minds. 






The Criminal Bar and its Chances 


N THE country districts the situation is somewhat 
different, because the average country lawyer must be 
ready to turn in on almost any kind of case. Consequently, 
the country lawyer is generally a better all-round man 
than is his city brother. It may be added that his pro- 
fessional standing is generally higher than that of the 
criminal practitioner of the city. 

To go back to the main issue—to the question of what 
should be done by the young man who contemplates 
giving his time to the practice of criminal law—I would 
say, out of my own experience, Don’t! I have in mind a 
fellow in my class who, as soon as he graduated took a 
small office in a dingy building near the city courts, hung 
out a sign under his window, about six feet by nine 
feet, and proceeded to fill the pockets of the tipstaves, 


policemen and ward-heelers with his cards, at the same 
time letting these worthies know that he would split his fees 
with them on all cases which they brought to his office. 
He tried, I think, some three hundred criminal cases in his 
first year, and his fees from these cases were almost ex- 
clusively from the suffering, the criminal and the insane. 
In the aggregate, the fees were large for one of his ex- 
perience, and he is now known as a successful criminal 
lawyer. But he is hardly tolerated by the profession at 
large, and he has, I believe, lost caste as a gentleman even 
among his non-professional acquaintances. 

To be a successful criminal lawyer you must keep your 
clients out of jail, and to keep out of jail the average man 
who comes to you for legal aid you generally have to 
manufacture evidence; the simple fact being that at least 
one-third of the small criminals you are employed to 
defend are guilty, as you are soon forced to recognize. 

A good many criminal lawyers make from twelve 
hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars a year; it would 
be difficult for me to fix the amount more accurately. 
Some of the big men, of course, get whacking fees and re- 
main altogether honorable gentlemen. I could give the 
names of at least five men in my city who to-day reap rich 
incomes from criminal practice alone, and whose real start 
was simultaneous with the skillful handling of a sensa- 
tional criminal case. 

My associate and myself during the first year of practice 
made five hundred and forty dollars. In our second year 
we took in a little over eleven hundred dollars, in our 
third year about eighteen hundred: This certainly is not 
making big money, but I believe we did as well as does the 
average man. 

From the estimates of my iriends I should judge that 
a low and high figure for the earnings of the average 
young lawyer during the first three years would be about 
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The friend who showed me his books informs me that, in 
the first year, he took in four hundred and twenty dollars, 
in the second year nine hundred dollars, in the third year 
seventeen hundred dollars. He added that some special 
work given him by a friend entered into his total earnings 
forthe third year, and that the seventeen hundred dollars, 
therefore, was not to be accepted without explanation. 


What Should a Man Charge? 


IS friend in the country whom I have already quoted 
took in from fees in the same years four hundred 
dollars, eight hundred dollars and eleven hundred dollars. 
An acquaintance to whom I put the question of income 
from practice said that it was more provocative of lies 
than any other single question he ever had to answer, 
and added cheerfully: ‘‘For myself I made three hundred 
dollars my first year; six hundred dollars my second year; 
fifteen hundred dollars my third year. My smallest fee 
was forty cents; fifty cents I asked for, and forty cents I 
got. This magnificent fee was from a petty criminal case 
which I tried before a magistrate during my first month 
at the bar.” 

The whole question of fees is one that leads the young 
lawyer to a good deal of guessing, and this subject I shall 
take up in another paper. 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of two papers on the law asa field 
for young men. 
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UR EXPATRIATES 





HE Provincial American, just back from six months 
- in Italy, brought home with him a lot of low and 
vulgar impressions that clamored for expression. 
Because he was snobbishly ashamed of not catching the 
cultivated and cosmopolitan viewpoint, he has so far pain- 
fully suppressed himself. But, now that one of our 
Expatriates has blossomed into type and has given so 
chaste an example of the result of European suavity and 
politeness in making criticism, if not kindly, at least cour- 
teous and urbane, the Provincial American feels impelled 
to speak. A new display of pitiful, provincial narrowness 
cannot further prejudice the cause of a people already com- 
pletely crushed by the delicately contemptuous scorn of a 
pen dipped in Gallic subtlety and acidulous innuendo. 
Nor, of course, can a dirty hand, armed with a meat- 
cleaver from the Chicago stockyards, hope to parry the 
rapier-thrusts of white fingers which have worn for so many 
boasted years the gray suéde gloves of artistic and expa- 
triotic idleness. This shall be merely a fresh exhibition of 
incurable American bumptiousness and of the national 
inability to appreciate the soothing and soul-satisfying 
influences of centuries of complicated and highly-cultured 
civilization. 

The worst of it is that the Provincial went to Italy in 
what he thought was a properly chastened and humble 
frame of mind. He knew that he was raw and uncouth; 
that his manners were rude and lacking in grace. How he 
hoped that by observation and by possible contact with an 
occasional cavalier he might polish a few of his roughest 
corners and come home a little better able to appreciate, at 
least, the rice refinements and fine courtesies of life! 

One day in Naples he drove through the narrow cafion 
of the Via Tribunali, where the swarming poor live and 
move and spend their time in the filthy gutters which 
meet in the centre of the ten-foot street. That was, of 
course, a Thomas Cooky thing to do, but the Provincial 
somehow gloried in the vivid colors, the more vivid 
smells, and the utterly informal vitality and unconscious- 
ness of it all. That may have been because it reminded 
him of home. 

At the Mercato, where, under the shadow of the old 
city wall, one has the opportunity to buy little devilfish 
and other sea delicacies, he dismissed the bandit who had 
beaten his lame, decrepit and harness-sore horse until 
provincial sympathy could stand the sight no longer, and 
took a street car for his albergo on the heights. At the 
next stopping station an impressive gentleman took the 
seat in front. He was tall, with a long, curled and per- 
fumed black beard. Every detail of his attire, from the 
polished silk hat to the white spats and gray silk gloves, 
was at once a reproof and an inspiration. He wore an 
ancestral seal ring on the outside of one of his silk-gloved 
fingers and carried a jaunty bamboo cane with a crooked 
handle. In the buttonhole of his long, brown coat was 
looped a knot of red ribbon. One caught the look of calm 
hauteur on his face; noted the easy grace with which he 
twirled his stiff mustaches, and felt, instinctively, how 
base a thing it is to be a tourist from the Middle West. 
Here, said the Provincial American to himself, I shall begin 
my study of that quiet repose, that instinctive politeness, 
which marks the real gentieman, product of years of 
training and aristocratic inheritance. 


A Lesson in Good Manners 


RESENTLY, the cavalier—one learned iater that he 

was a prominent member of the Neapolitan bar— 
lifted his little cane and with a graceful gesture essayed to 
signal his desire to dismount at the next station. Unfor- 
tunately the crook of his cane did not catch the bell-rope, 
but, instead, a small iron brace near the top of the car. 
That slight error, however, escaped the attention of the 
gentleman who made it. In time, the car swept past the 


By a Provincial Patriot 


station at which he had intended to stop. On the instant 
the proud scion of a noble race sprang to his feet, bran- 
dished both hands high above his head and screamed so 
loudly that the Provincial American feared that he had 
been suddenly attacked by insanity. Again the scream 
was repeated, but an imperfect knowledge of the language 
made it impossible to understand more than that a some- 
what slighting allusion to the ancestry of the conductor 
was coupled with a fervid appeal to the Deity. Forthwith 
a figure, to which was attached a long, brass horn and vari- 
ous packs of parti-colored tickets, projected itself at the 
front ef the car and screamed back a shriller and more 
vicious answer, waving above its cap of servitude a punch 
in one hand and half a sausage in the other. Rose then 
eight other passengers, old men wagging venerable beards, 
youths with purple waistcoats and yellow shirts, middle- 
aged gentlemen of substance and good living, and shrieked 
forth their contributions to that soul-terrifying and ear- 
splitting debate. The air was full of tightly-knotted silk 
gloves and liquid Italian vowels. Fearful for his personal 
safety in that den of lions, the tourist stealthily felt for his 
lethal weapon and glanced over his shoulder to see whether 
Vesuvius was not erupting out of sympathy. But that 
deceptive mountain was silent. 


The Bah Bahs! of Rome 


| sgrene four blocks farther the car swept on unnoticed, 
passengers and conductor entirely wrapped up in the 
expression of their mutual regard for each other. Then, ap- 
parently of its own volition, it stopped. The gentleman in 
silk hat and white spats descended to the street. His back 
was eloquent of high-bred dignity and aristocratic resent- 
ment. Daintily he picked his way to the sidewalk. There 
he suddenly remembered something he had forgotten to 
say to the conductor. Though the car was already three 
blocks away his remarks were perfectly audible, and, when 
he concluded by spitting in the direction of the person in 
brass buttons, the Provincial felt certain that the menial 
would never again forget the respect properly due a repre- 
sentative of the higher orders. 

Doubtless, one of the reasons why the Expatriate finds 
life in the States impossible for him lies in the fact that 
the serving classes in America have not been taught— 
by such lessons as this—what a gulf separates them 
from their betters. 

When the Provincial reported these observations his 
crass ignorance was properly rebuked. ‘‘One does not 
expect to find decent manners on a tram-car, nor, for that 
matter, anywhere else in this filthy city of Naples. Wait 
until you get to Rome.” 

Before leaving next day for the Imperial City he had one 
further example of the innate courtesy so characteristic of 
the people. He had come up from the old dungeons of 
Castel Nuovo, where, in open coffins, are kept the mummi- 
fied remains of three ancient nobles. Ferdinand of Aragon 
had invited them to dinner in the castle one evening five 
hundred years ago and, after dinner, had begged them to 
step downstairs for a moment. There they had been 
strangled to death. They were rebellious barons, and 
Ferdy had them turned into mummies so that, when he 
felt like gloating, he might slip down and say, ‘‘Ha! Ha!” 
to all that was left of them. One of the late barons still 
had quite a pained expression on his face, as if he felt that 
his Majesty had been a bit abrupt. 

The Provincial American was a trifle confused when he 
got back into the sunlight. Wishing to go to the post- 
office, he ventured to stop a gentleman who happened to 
be passing and, in his best Italian, begged to be directed. 
The gentleman lifted his Panama hat, with its gay ribbon, 
and smiled brilliantly. It would be the greatest pleasure 
in the world. For two blocks he walked with the tourist 
and then, at a corner, stopped and pointed to the post- 
office building. 

The Provincial returned fervid thanks. He felt em- 
barrassed by such an exhibition of kindness to a stranger. 
But now there was a distinct frown on the high-bred 
brow of his informant. In what way had he failed 
to show proper appreciation of the courtesy? Suddenly 
there came an inspiration. From his change pocket the 
Provincial took a ten-centesimo piece—in size and value 
the equivalent of our vulgar two-cent coin—and dropped 
it into the gray kid glove so daintily extended. Forthwith 
the frown vanished and that brilliant smile flashed again. 
So near had the tourist from the Middle West come to 
showing a boorish lack of the nice amenities of life. 

Rome then! And fifteen miles away the old town of 
Frascati, where the noble old villas stand gray and 





In the first-class 
waiting-room of the little station the Provincial sat. At 
the door stood a guard in gold-laced cap to see that the 
vulgar were kept without. : 
From one of the villas half a dozen carriages brough 


white against the green mountainside. 


down a gay company to the railway station. The 
daughter of a Roman Count had just been married and 
the bridal party was coming to take the train. In came 
bride and bridegroom, sisters and aunts, mothers and 
uncles, all in their gayest attire. The groom stood five 
feet two in his pointed little shoes, flashing beneath white 
spats. The stockyards eye reckoned him at one hundred 
and seven pounds. His long, white, cutaway coat was 
moulded about his trim waist, and across his shoulders, 
suspended by a patent-leather strap, swung a dainty little 
satchel, quite large enough to hold a lace handkerchief 
and a bottle of smelling salts. In his buttonhole was a 
large red rose. 

Papa, the Count, came last to the door of the waiting- 
room, holding up a sheaf of tickets. The vulgar guard 
counted them and insisted that there were not enough bits 
of pasteboard. Papa, the Count, denounced him as a dog. 
The guard raised his voice to a fury and called down male- 
dictions on all the illustrious family. The hot, noble 
blood of Papa, the Count, boiled. The blue veins stood 
out on his marble brow. His black eyes stuck far out 
from their sockets. With bended knees he squatted 
down until his coat-tails dragged on the floor. Then, 
with an overpowering burst of aristocratic rage, he 
shrieked ‘‘Bah!” at the guard, so loudly as to drown the 
rumble of the approaching train. In slavish imitation the 
guard also squatted and exploded his ‘‘Bah!” at Papa, 
the Count. 

These alternate discharges of heavy artillery continued 
for some moments, until the pretty little bride saw the 
engine of their train puff past the window and cried 
an alarm. Then Papa, the Count, stopped firing and 
rushed to seize the bridegroom in his arms, kissing him 
upon the nose until the modest youth blushed hotly. On 
his release from the paternal-in-law embrace he was cap- 
tured by the bride’s uncle, who was a large and portly 
gentleman. His aristocratic efforts to plant a chaste 
salute on some portion of the bridegroom’s countenance 
were desperate, but hopeless. The most his physical pro- 
portions would allow him to accomplish was to muss the 
bridegroom’s back hair. 

As the train pulled away for the city of the Cesars the 
door of the first-class waiting-room suddenly burst open. 
Out on to the platform sprang the guard, his figure dis- 
torted, his face livid with rage. High over the ringing 
of the engine and the blowing of the whistle sounded his 
triumphant and bloodthirsty ‘‘BAH!” 


The Garb of the Governess 


N FLORENCE—stern, sombre Firenze, which the 

ancients built to guard the ford across the Arno—the 
Provincial had a friend, an Expatriate of twenty years’ 
standing, but who still retains a passionate and vulgar love 
for the wide, green prairies of his native Iowa. Ona 
Sunday afternoon there came to call at the grim, old palace 
where the friend lives, Madame the Contessa. Asshe gave 
him her white hand, heavy with flashing rings, Jones, once 
of Grundy Centre, bent and kissed it with what seemed to 
the Provincial a truly courtly grace. And when the great 
lady had driven away in her victoria the Provincial gave 
expression to his feeling. 

‘That sort of pretty little attention,” he said, ‘‘does 
make a boor from Chicago feel ashamed of himself and his 
countrymen. Youcanteachus a lot in the way of gallantry 
and devotion to women.” 

“Gallantry! Devotion to women!” burst out Jones, by 
way of an oath. ‘‘Listen. Last year I sent to London for 
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a governess for my children. She was the daughter of a 
rural dean—a young girl of cultivation and refinement. 
When she came to Florence she wore a sort of a uniform — 
a long blue cloak and a bonnet with white strings. Within 
a month she had to take the uniform off, never to put it 
on while she stays in Italy. Why? Because to your 
Italian gentleman any woman who is obliged to work for 
her living, in any way, is considered a proper subject for 
the grossest insults. Miss G—— was identified by her 
costume as a governess, and she had some terrible expe- 
riences before she gave it up. Now, she has less trouble, 
but—I speak out of twenty years’ experience—a young 
and pretty woman is hardly safe anywhere in this country 
unless she is accompanied by a man.” 

In Florence, too, the Provincial learned the clever 
Italian method of identifying a gentleman at first sight. 
Incidentally, also, it explains a puzzling Chinese custom. 
One simply glances at the nail on the little finger of the 
right hand of the stranger. If the nail project from one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch beyond the end of the 
finger one may be sure that its possessor is a real gentle- 
man, for, if he worked with his hands for a living, he could 
not possibly keep the treasured proof of his gentility intact. 
How much more delicate and refined is this than our 
coarse and vulgar plan of looking a man up in Bradstreet. 


The Big Name for Small Wages 


UT, for that matter, nobody works for wages in Italy, 
anyhow. That statement is true in several senses. 
It is certain, in the first place, that the guild of American 
washladies would never dignify one lira—a trifle less than 
twenty cents—a day by calling it wages. Yet for that 
sum one may enjoy the services of an expert laundress 
in Florence. He may employ an expert butler or coach- 
man for from $5 to $7 a month—the menial boarding and 
lodging himself. Yet note how the ancient and courtly 
civilization considers the feelings of even these humble 
folk. No one ever mortifies them by referring to their base 
and degrading wages. There is no such word in the 
language. What they get is their salary. He who is paid 
more than $1 a day casually refers to his stipendium, 
while your professional man never soils his long finger-nail 
with anything less impressive than an honorarium. The 
Provincial, who pays his hired girl a vulgar $8 a week, 
with board and lodging, came home feeling that here was 
a suggestion for the settlement of the labor problem in 
America. The next time there is a dispute with the Iron 
Moulders’ Union let us spare its members the disgrace of 
drawing wages of $4 a day by offering them a stipendium 
of $3.50 per diem. In this way we may humbly profit by 
adopting the fine courtesy which makes life in Italy so 
soothing to the Expatriate. 

In each of his ‘‘fortunately few” visits to the States— 
little he realizes how happy his choice of that word ‘‘for- 
tunately ’’—the Expatriate finds fresh cause for complaint 
in the officious interference of government officials with 
his personal liberty. ‘‘In the lands we love people acquire 
the habit of not being officially molested in the thousand 
little things that make up our personal daily existence.” 
Having just had his underwear microscopically exam- 
ined on the docks in New York the Provincial humbly 
expresses the hope that his hearty, if somewhat coarse, 
indorsement of the Expatriate’s fine indignation may not 
further disturb those delicate sensibilities. It is true they 
do those things better in Italy. At the custom-house in 
Naples there was at first an apparent inclination to investi- 
gate the contents of one’s steamer-trunk, but this prying 
disposition was quickly satisfied at sight of a five-lira 
piece, and, with exquisite courtesy, the attendant made 
cabalistic chalk-marks on the bottom of the trunk and 
allowed the facchino to carry it away unopened. 





On the way to the hotel the Provincial noticed innumer- 
able soldiers —little, underfed men, in mildewed uniforms, 
standing like clothing dummies in front of long, empty 
palaces. He learned that instead of interfering with the 
personal liberty of its subjects the government gives 
every one of its sons a compulsory opportunity to serve a 
number of years in the army, thus assuring them all the 
benefits of military training. From this privilege the sons 
of the Expatriate—if he should be so vulgar as to have any 
—are shut off by the fact of their American citizenship. 
But, doubtless, once the matter is called to his attention, 
he will hasten to renounce a connection with a government 
he despises, to the end that his descendants may enjoy all 
the privileges of residence abroad. 

America is also, of course, trust-ridden. One grasping 
monopoly, for instance, controls the sugar market, and we 
are obliged to pay $1 for nineteen or twenty pounds of 
that necessity of life. 

In Italy all is different. There the government, which 
does not meddle with the personal affairs of the people, 
except by way of protecting them from commercial rapac- 
ity, long ago determined that no trust should get a foot- 
hold. So it took control of the sugar business itself. And 
now the laundress, earning her twenty cents a day, may 
satisfy her sweet tooth at any government sugar shop at 
the rate of eighteen cents a pound. So with tobacco and 
cigars. The trust may strive in vain for any hold on the 
Italian smoker. For the protection of the people the gov- 
ernment had turned tobacconist. And even the American 
tourist may buy at any governmental bureau de tabac long, 
attenuated ‘‘rat-tails,”’ consisting of jet black leaves 
wrapped about a central straw, which will make him 
realize to the full the horror of the sumptuary legislation 
against the smoking of cigarettes passed by the loathsome 
commonwealth of Indiana. Out of the profits of the 
tobacco monopoly alone, it may be stated on the authority 
of the King himself, the Italian Government pays all the 
expenses of its navy. 

Salt is another prime necessity of life in the manufac- 
ture and sale of which the Italian Government finds it 
necessary to interfere in order to protect its subjects from 
trust rapacity. Anywhere on the peninsula salt may be 
bought, with the government guarantee behind it, at from 
fifteen to twenty cents a pound. Asa part of its anti-salt- 
trust propaganda the government finds it necessary to 
keep a careful supervision over the sea-bathing habits of 
its subjects. Before an Italian may dip a quart bucket of 
water out of the ocean he must get a special government 
permit. Expatriate need not be surprised if at any time 
the inspectors who patrol the shore propose to subject him 
to an X-ray examination to determine whether he has not 
illicitly seasoned his luncheon by swallowing the crest of 
a wave. 

But, in this case again, he will probably be able, if he 
can conquer the shame it gives him, to escape the exam- 
ination by pleading his American citizenship. 


A Noble Army of the Leisure Class 


XPATRIATE scores heavily when he points out how 

the degrading American passion for work has con- 
taminated the whole people. From the strenuous person 
in the White House, who settles wars, fights octopi with 
his bare hands, and nails the hide of the Nature-faker to 
the barn-yard fence, to the gentleman who removes the 
garbage, we plead guilty to a certain joy in doing well 
our daily task. It is humiliating, but true. 

In Italy how great the contrast. There is King Victor 
Emmanuel, a modest, kindly young man, who enjoys a 
personal allowance of six or seven million dollars a year 
from his loving subjects. His prime object in life is the 
collection of postage-stamps. And he has one of the finest 


collections in the world. In Rome there is a noble Count 
who spends each pleasant afternoon driving three horses 
abreast at a gallop through the public gardens on the 
Pincian Hill, lending variety and charm to life by cursing 
at the top of his voice if any plebeian is careless enough to 
get run over by his equipage. And anywhere in Italy one 
may find a thousand beggars asleep in the sun who have 
learned the great secret that there is nothing disgraceful 
about sheer idleness. 

So, if, by any mischance, Expatriate should be unwill- 
ingly separated from his dirty American money, he may 
still enjoy the thoroughly delightful society of a pro- 
fessional leisure class. 


The Glories of Modern Architecture 


UT, let it not be inferred that to the Provincial there 
came no touch of the grandeur that was Rome. Little 
red guide-book in hand and a couple of volunteer guides 
yelping unbidden at his ear, he visited the Forum, stood 
in awe before the vast bulk of the Colosseum, climbed the 
hillside to view the towering ruins of the palace of the 
Czsars, looked upward to the great rounded dome of the 
Pantheon, and, ina hundred times and places, felt the pomp 
of those great days when a hundred thousand slaves toiled 
and died in nameless misery to the glory of one imperial 
name. He saw, as the casual tourist may see, St. Peter’s, 
the Lateran, a score of the three hundred great churches 
in Rome, the Duomo in Florence, St. Mark’s in Venice, 
and he was impressed over and above their beauty and 
their grandeur with the fact that here are dedicated to the 
glory of God the greatest collections of stolen property in 
the world, ornamented, in many cases, with the chapels 
and marvelous marble tombs of more red-handed mur- 
derers and miscellaneous malefactors than would populate 
a ward in Hades. 

But they are all old—gray and hoary with age—these 
wonders of art and architecture. The Provincial looked 
about him for proofs of what the heirs of all the ages are 
doing to live up to their great birthright. In Naples, on 
the steep hillside rising from the bay, he found a wonderful 
new villa. It is supported by terraces of imitation stone, 
and about the top are carved marble palm trees, with 
marble lizards coyly running up the marble trunks and 
marble turtle-doves roosting in the marble branches. The 
Provincial gazed and forgave Milwaukee for the cast-iron 
dogs that pursue cast-iron deer across the front lawns of 
its wealthy brewers. In Rome, next door to the palace of 
the Dowager Queen, he saw another new palace, the great 
entrance to which is fantastically carved to represent the 
entrance to a cave. From its roof hang down marble 
stalactites, while marble stalagmites rise to meet them 
from the floor. In Rome also the government has built 
a great new Treasury Palace, at a cost of more millions 
than the Italian strong-box is ever likely to contain at any 
one time. And—from the architectural standpoint — 
there is no one of forty State Capitols which needs to fear 
comparison with it. While over across the Tiber there is 
now rising a Palace of Justice more offensively hideous 
than anything our worst publie architect has been able to 
conceive. 

When the Provincial American sees what these modern 
pygmies are doing in the midst of the antique splendor to 
which they were born he blushes no longer for his native 
Oshkosh. He is reminded rather of Kipling’s story of The 
King’s Ankus, in which is told the tale of the Banderlog, or 
Monkey People, living in the ruins of the deserted city of a 
forgotten Indian king. And, with that thought in mind, 
it is easy to understand, after all, how a native American, 
the heir to nothing more virile than a couple of tainted 
millions, might come, by way of the monkey-dinners of 
Newport, to boasting himself an Expatriate. 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ It is only a cat who tries to be kittenish. 
€ It’s a wise girl who knows when she’s won. 
@ It is hard for an old toady to learn new licks. 
@ It is better to rise with the lark than to go on one. 
@ When Homers nod, we are all ready to return the bow. 


@ Between a rogue and a fool, the rogue is the safer con- 
fidant. 


€ Most men have a high aim, but only one in a thousand is 
a good shot. 


@ Some women’s heads are turned by flattery —and some 
by peroxide. 


@ The Devil takes his time, but he always spurts on the 
home-stretch. 


€ The joys of solitude are about the only ones that are 
missed by the man who advertises. 


Nature’s Doings and Man’s 


E HAVE some quite flattering trade reports from 
Russia—not rosy, of course, but a silverish gray, 
suitable for lining a dark cloud. There is still famine. 
People are starving fairly within sight of fat wheat lands. 
The government is entirely impotent except for evil. 
The people wander circuitously. But there are exports, 
bank clearings, gold reserve upon which sickly hope may 
feed. 

In South Africa, on the other hand, is much depression. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach regretfully announces a reduction 
of the bank dividend. Agriculture is doing very well, and 
the remainder of South Africa, economically considered, 
is just gold and diamonds. 

But, for all this loose wealth and obvious opportunity 
to add to it by cultivating natural resources, finances have 
been bungled. Businessisinabadway. With shiploads of 
precious metal and precious stones the country is in for a 
severe pinch. 

Possibly there are moments when Nature wonders how 
that theory that man is endowed with reason originated. 


The Swift Canal 


E MUST have waterways not only because they are 
cheaper, but because they are so much faster than 
railroads. 

Congressman Madden, of Illinois, who is extensively 
engaged in the stone business, relates that when his com- 
pany loads one of its cars at the Joliet quarries, consigned 
to itself at Chicago, five days elapse, on an average, before 
the stone is delivered and the car returned, while the 
company’s boats, operating on the Drainage Canal, make 
the round trip in one day. 

This experience, without doubt, typifies that of very 
many shippers. Speed is no longer a quality of railroad 
freight service except for a few who, like the Standard Oil 
Company, maintain an elaborate organization to keep cars 
moving, or, like the fruit growers, pay a good premium to 
private-car companies for the same benefit. 

It is even alleged that, for the ordinary shipper, the 
average movement of freight by rail is about twenty-five 
miles a day. That beats an ox-team by a neck; but, 
beside it, the blunt-snouted and dingy-winged Mercury of 


the raging canal looks like the limited express as it appears, 
in its fleeting act of devouring distance, to the inhabitants 
of Lone Ellum, Indiana. 

In ten years, with an increase of twenty-two per cent. 
in mileage, freight movement by rail has increased one 
hundred and twenty per cent. The service is not only 
overloaded; at times it is overwhelmed, and cars contain- 
ing thousands of tons move no miles whatever per day. 

Mr. Hill says railroad building is at an end. Of course, 
he is mistaken; but the building will not be fast enough. 

The important fault to be found with the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway and the deepening of the Erie Canal is that they 
were not undertaken ten years ago. The country’s busi- 
ness needs them to-day. 


They Conquered the World 


IERRERO sees in Czesar a man so nearly commonplace 

that he says of the great imperator : ‘‘ Under twentieth- 
century conditions he might have become a captain of 
industry in the United States.’’ 

Think of that! Czsar’s Commentaries were merely a 
promoter’s prospectus. 

The account would be very. different, the historian 
thinks, if we had the other side. Catching Pompey short 
of the market he engineered a corner and broke him. In 
the Egyptian venture he came within an ace of getting 
frightfully stung; while, in pretending to maintain a 
republic and packing the senate with his Gauls, we at 
once recognize the modern devices of stock-watering and 
dummy directors. 

Well, maybe so. And who does not realize that Napo- 
leon might have engaged congenially in selling fabulously 
rich mining stock at ten cents a share? 

Yet these two are probably the most constantly inter- 
esting of all material men. The two small names, in them- 
selves, are the greatest epics in the world. Shakespeare, for 
all his fame, touches the thought of only a few among a 
single race, while Napoleon lights the imaginations and 
mysteriously quickens the hearts of numberless hordes of 
all nations. 

The essential reason seems to be that these two, on a 
purely physical plane, licked the world. The fact that he 
can fight, man still treasures in his inmost heart as one of 
his most precious possessions. 


Haunts of the Pallid Bookworm 


T LENGTH, in the second city of the United States, 

the University Club is to have a home fairly matching 

the establishment of the like organization in the first city, 

so that hereafter, on Michigan Boulevard as well as on 

Fifth Avenue, the passenger may gather an idea of what 
the scholastic life is really like. 

We never tire of hearing how such and such Wall Street 
potentates, accustomed to the comparatively homely 
simplicity of the Metropolitan and Union League Clubs, 
have been led into the Italian palace where Gotham col- 
lege professors lunch and have promptly collapsed into a 
dazed humility before its strange splendors. But too 
long, we think, has it been a reproach to our academicians 
that, except in New York, the social organization which 
especially represented them was considerably outdone in 
magnificence by the clubs of mere bankers and railroad 
presidents. 

This gave rise to an invidious inference that men of 
bookish proclivities, who named their downtown rendez- 
vous in fond reference to their scholarly attainments, were 
often unprovided with the price. 

Away from the seats of learning and the haunts of M. A.’s 
people still think of the scholar as a pale, frayed, ab- 
stracted pedestrian, having only an imperfect and inter- 
mittent connection with even so elementary a worldly 
interest as a square meal. 

But, as a matter of fact, one has only to see the school- 
man, so to speak, on his native heath to discover how 
grotesquely erroneous this conception is. Indeed, we 
never venture about a seat of learning, observing the 
manor-houses, villas and chateaux of the professors, with- 
out an inner tremor lest, as we round some corner, we shall 
come face to face with the residence of the PRESIDENT 
and fall dead with awe. 

A member informs us that it was proposed to carve an 
appropriate Greek motto over the entrance to the haunt 
of the bookworms on Fifth Avenue, but the Grecians— 
naturally comprising nearly the entire membership— 
disputed as to which of two substantives would best 
convey the meaning of the modern word ‘‘Dough,” so 
the motto was omitted. 


The Cheerful View 


UDGING from his official announcement, Mr. Belmont 
takes a quite cheerful view of the traction situation in 
New York. And, perhaps, it is well that somebody looks 
on the bright side. 
Mr. Belmont and associates, it will be recalled, controlled 
the elevated road and the tunnels, while Mr. Ryan and 
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others controlled the surface lines. The two were merged 
in the Interborough-Metropolitan Company. Months ago 
it was surmised that, in the trade, Mr. Ryan had worsted 
Mr. Belmont and given him alemon. But it appears that 
this view, however just to Mr. Ryan, was unfair to Mr. 
Belmont. 

The trolley side of the combination has suffered a 
collapse under its awful load of watered securities. - Mr. 
Belmont appears, well aside from the flying débris, and 
gives first aid to the injured in the form of a statement 
that ‘‘a comprehensive readjustment should be effected 
promptly” —which means that investors must have their 
— teed dividends scaled and their holdings written 

own. 

Meanwhile, the Belmont side of the combine seems to 
be in a very flourishing state. Mr. Belmont says, ‘‘ The 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company has over six million 
dollars cash in the bank.” 

It is only the company that was thoughtfully organized 
for the special purpose of guaranteeing dividends that is 
broke. Everything was admirably legal, without doubt 
—only, as it happens to turn out, the little pea is not under 
the shell that the investors picked out. In other words, 
there is plenty of money in plain sight, all good greenbacks 
—but, when the investor gets home and opens his bag he 
finds his package is mostly brown paper. 

The packages were done up and sold, it is true, before 
Mr. Belmont came into the affair. Yet, as he is a good, 
plain, brother Democrat, it rather pains us to hear him 
speaking about it as though really nothing in particular 
had happened. Perhaps, nothing has happened—to him. 


The Savings of the People 


POSTAL savings-bank bili will probably come before 
Congress this winter, and it may pass. 

The Government has no use whatever for savings de- 
posits. Able to borrow to a practically unlimited extent 
at two per cent., it could not, without taxing alli for the 
benefit of some, pay more than one and three-quarters per 
cent. interest to depositors, unless it invested the money 
in municipal and railroad bonds. Even if this was done, 
the Government could not do the business as well as others 
now do it. 

The mutual savings-banks of New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut hold over two thousand millions of sav- 
ings deposits, paying three and a half to four per cent. 
interest. The institutions are sound and splendidly man- 
aged. They give back to the depositor every penny his 
money earns. Itis well to remember that, in all the recent 
financial lid-lifting, no breath of scandal has touched 
these banks. 

Why should the Federal Government, at much embar- 
rassment to itself, engage in a business which is already so 
well done without it? Those who are agitated by the trend 
toward centralization in government should study that 
question and the answer to it. 

New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut long ago 
realized that savings deposits should not be exploited for 
anybody’s profit, and passed wise laws taking such de- 
posits out of reach of exploitation. The banks of those 
States now hold two-thirds of all the savings deposits in 
the United States. 

_The demand for postal savings-banks comes from citi- 
zens of States which will not offend strong private interests 
by adopting the mutual savings-bank laws of New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Handed over to exploitation by their own State gov- 
ernments, the people look to the Government at Wash- 
ington for relief. 


The Demand for Labor 


HILE the Government seeks laborers for the Panama 
Canal in Spain, and some Southern States are re- 
cruiting operatives for their textile mills in Hungary, both 
Spain and the dual empire are devising laws to check emi- 
gration, and, in the former, the importation of Chinese 
coolies to work the hand-hungry land is rather seriously 
discussed. 

Probably, there is still a chance for China, although 
humanitarian sentiment in Parliament has stopped ship- 
ment of coolies to South African mines, and, for various 
political reasons, our own Government withdrew its ten- 
tative proposal to dig the canal by the aid of imported 
Celestials. 

The Western world still has a tremendous amount of 
manual work to do. Some small portions of it are unable, 
and many more are unwilling, to pay a decent price for the 
labor. Hence the Orient, where there is a big supply of 
labor to be had on bargain-counter terms, will be the 
object of many wistiul looks. 

If the United States is able to attract laborers from 
Spain and Hungary whose places, in turn, at home are to 
be taken by imported Chinese, no very profound knowledge 
of history or extraordinary mental capacity is needed to 
figure out roughly the relative destinies of the three 
countries. 
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OUR FIGHTING SHIPS 


T's present effective fighting force of 
the United States Navy consists 
of four battleships of the first class, 
two battleships of the second class, two 
armored cruisers, sixteen cruisers, fifteen 
gunboats, six double-turreted monitors, 
one ram, one dynamite gunboat, one 
dispatch boat, one steam transport boat and five torpedo 
boats. . The country is to be congratulated upon 
the results obtained in the rebuilding of the Navy.” So 
wrote Secretary of the Navy Long in his annual report for 
1897 —just ten years ago. 

Cuba wasinastate ofanarchy. President McKinley had 
sent General Stewart L. Woodford to Madrid to say to 
Spain: ‘‘If you don’t improve matters there at once the 
United States will do it for you!” 

In self-defense and for the love of humanity the Ameri- 
can nation had adopted a policy that was rapidly bringing 
on war. In this war, as was plainly foreseen, fighting was 
to be done at Manila and on the far coast of Cuba, a 
thousand miles from the nearest naval drydock in the 
United States. And yet the habit of thought of the Ameri- 
can people was of a character that impelled their Secretary 
of the Navy to congratulate them on the possession of 
“‘four battleships of the first class,’’ every one of which 
was accurately described in the naval register as a ‘‘sea- 
going, coast-line’”’ vessel, with a ‘‘normal coal supply” of 
from 410 to 625 tons. It is from such standard of strength 
that we are to take our departure in estimating the Amer- 
ican naval development of the last ten years. 


The Best Defense from the Enemy 


E BEGAN that development while yet at war by 

laying down the second Maine. In several points 
she was an improvement on the Oregon, the favorite ship 
of the war. She was longer and wider—where the Oregon 
measured 10,288 tons the Maine measured 12,500. Great 
Britain had ships of 15,000 tons, but we were getting on. 
The Oregon’s armor was eighteen inches thick, that of the 
Maine eleven. We had improved the quality of our armor 
so that less was needed, and we were learning, after a 
fashion, to appreciate Farragut’s most important words — 
that “the best defense against the fire of the enemy is a 
well-directed fire from our own guns.” 

In the matter of guns we took two steps forward and 
one backward. In place of the 13-inch guns on the Oregon 
the Maine carried 12-inch, which were at once lighter and 
more powerful. In place of 6-pounders for stopping tor- 
pedo boats the Maine mounted 3-inch guns, and, though 
these weapons are small, they are by no means to be 
ignored. For the broadside or intermediate battery the 
Maine mounted sixteefi 6-inch guns where the Oregon car- 
ried four of 8-inch calibre and two of 6. The Oregon, in 
mounting 8-inch guns in the broadside, was a distinct 
advance on European practice of the day, but the designer 
of the Maine ignored the facts in order to follow the foreign 
precedent. 

However, the Maine had one more point to the good. 
Neither the battle of Santiago nor that of Manila had 
. driven from the minds of our people the Jeffersonian idea 
that we must always invite the enemy to come to our 
coasts to do the fighting; we yet appealed to ‘‘the broad 
Atlantic” as the great fetish to protect us, but we gave the 
Maine a ‘‘normal coal supply”’ of 1000 tons, where the 
Oregon had only 410. 

In the Georgia class of ships, provided for in 1899 and 
1900, our designers went forward by returning to the 
use of the 8-inch guns, and by the plan on which these 
guns were mounted. The usual four 12-inch guns were 
mounted in a big turret at each end. A smaller turret 
was built above each of these big ones and in it two 8-inch 
guns were mounted. Then a small turret was built on 
each rail to carry two 8-inch guns. Twelve 6-inch guns 
were added to finish the battery. 

A comparison of the gunfire of the Oregon, the Maine 
and the Georgia will now be interesting. Excluding the 
big turrets the Oregon fired four 8-inch and two 6-inch 
guns abeam, the Maine eight 6-inch only, and the Georgia 
fired six 8-inch and six 6-inch. The Georgia’s intermediate 
battery has just twice the efficiency of that on the Maine. 

Even that is not all, for on a displacement of 14,948 tons 
the Georgia made a speed of 19 knots where the Maine made 
16. In short, the Georgia was not only a distinct advance 
on the American ships previously designed, but she was a 
long board to windward of anything in the world. The 
best ship then in England was the Formidable, carrying 
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twelve 6-inch guns only, in addition to the usual four 
12-inch guns, and her speed was but 18 knots. 

Our next notable ships were the Louisianas. The young 
officers of the Navy, fresh from their experience in the 
battles with the Spanish, wanted to give these ships a 
broadside battery of ten or twelve 8-inch guns. The 
elderly, too-conservative officers who made the design 
said, ‘‘It can’t be done and we won’t try.” 

The British precedent was too strong with them. Dur- 
ing the Dark Ages of the Navy—the period following the 
Civil War—it had been called good policy to let Europe 
‘do the experimenting for us,” and our gray-haired de- 
signers were still under the old baleful influence. But 
they built a 7-inch gun, a beautiful weapon, that could 
be trained and loaded by hand, and with that the Navy 
had to be content. We might have mounted the 8-inch 
guns, as the Italians did, or, better, we might have 
mounted the 9.2-inch rapid-fire gun that the British 
soon adopted. 

But this is not to decry the Louisianas, for they were in 
their date a step forward. With the 12-inch and 8-inch 
guns previously used were mounted twelve 7-inch guns. 
The British were adopting the broadside turret about this 
time, with a 9.2-inch gun in each, but the squadron of 
five Louisianas, all of 16,000 tons displacement, and a 
speed of eighteen knots, was and is something to make a 
truculent potentate think twice before attacking the 
Yankee nation. 

And it may’be noted that when these ships appeared on 
the register the old term of ‘‘coast-line” was dropped. 
They could go to Rio Grande do Sul to defend the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Before describing the next and last step forward in 
battleships it will be interesting to consider something 
of what has been done with ships of less importance. In 
his congratulations Secretary Long mentioned two ar- 
mored cruisers. The 8900-ton New York was armed with 
six 8-inch and twelve 4-inch guns. The 10,000-ton Brook- 
lyn mounted eight 8-inch and twelve 5-inch guns. The 
speed of the one was 20 knots, that of the other 21. For 
their dates they were ships to be proud of, as was the 
Oregon. But consider the next step forward. In 1899 
and 1900 Congress authorized the California class of 
cruisers—ships 502 feet long, displacing 13,680 tons and 
carrying four 8-inch and fourteen 6-inch guns for a battery. 
There are six of this class. 


The New Cruiser Fleet 


| 1902 and 1904 the Montana class—four in number— 
wereprovidedfor. Theyareof 14,500 tons displacement 
and mount four 10-inch and sixteen 6-inch guns. All ten 
of these cruisers carry armor from six to ten inches thick 
in their walls, with a heavy protective deck spread over 
the vitals. The speed was twenty-two knots or better. 
But with these the United States ceased building cruisers, 
although we have many officers who would gladly take 
such as we have into the battle-line against any battle- 
ships of the same or of older date. In England the cruiser 
class has been developed until they make a speed of twenty- 
four knots and mount eight 12-inch guns. There the 
cruiser has been merged into the battleship, even though 
the side armor is thin, and that is the kind of a ship a 
Farragut or a John Paul Jones would have called ideal. 


The New Navy That Has Been Built Up in 


Of the smaller cruisers nothing need 
be said here, because such ships do not 
decide wars, but mention must be made 
of a new class called scouts. 

In our war with Spain we used torpedo 
boats and converted merchantmen in 
hunting for the enemy and in carrying 
the news from fleet to fleet. But the torpedo boats were 
not fit for rough weather and the merchantmen were too 
slow. Then the wireless telegraph system was invented. 
It greatly widened the useful range of scouts and, at the 
same time, made a demand for increased speed and endur- 
ance. The Salem class (three ships) are 423 feet long, they 
stand thirty-four feet’ out of water at the bow, they have 
a displacement of 3750 tons, and their speed of twenty-four 
knots can be maintained under adverse circumstances. 
They are a trifle slower than the British scouts, but they 
carry three times as much coal. 

A notable feature of these vessels is found in the use of 
turbine engines in two of them. After British merchant- 
men had demonstrated the efficiency of the new turbine 
engines our engineers were persuaded to try the two lead- 
ing styles to see if they would work. The lack of initiative, 
and of the inventive spirit, is the one feature of our naval 
personnel that can be justly criticised. 

To the five torpedo boats of 1897 we have added thirty 
of equal or superior size, besides sixteen very large ones 
called destroyers. The DeLong, displacing 224 tons, is a 
torpedo boat; the Truxton, of 433, is a destroyer. Five 
more destroyers which are to have the remarkable dis- 
placement of 800 tons are in hand. The Winslow, of 142 
tons, was the most notable torpedo boat of the war with 
Spain—the latest is, therefore, about six times as large. 


Latest Thing in Submarines 


HIS brings us to a consideration of the submarine and 

the torpedo itself. We had a submarine in hand 
(the Plunger) during the war with Spain, but it was an 
experiment. Congress first took this class of vessels seri- 
ously when six of them were ordered on June 7, 1900. 
These boats are 63 feet long by 12 in diameter, and they 
displace 120 tons. The surface speed is about eight knots 
and that under water five. The work done with them has 
been largely experimental, and it has proved that sub- 
marine boats can be built that are safer than surface tor- 
pedo boats, and, under certain circumstances, more 
efficient. The under-water range of each is, perhaps, 
thirty miles—quite enough to give nervous prostration 
to any battleship crew obliged to approach a port defended 
by one of them. The measure of success attained led to 
the building of larger ones—the Octopus class—that are 
80 feet long by 13 in diameter, and have a surface range 
estimated at 1000 miles. The surface speed is rated at ten 
knots and that below at eight and a half, though the 
Octopus has done better. The boat when at the surface 
can be plunged beyond shot range in the fraction of a 
minute, and, if she should happen to plunge to a depth 
of 200 feet, her walls would still resist the compression 
of the water. Three sets of devices are installed for 
bringing her to the surface. 

The increasing efficiency of the submarine led Congress 
to appropriate three million dollars at the last session for 
additions to the flotilla. The plans for these have not been 
worked out as yet. 

In France submarines having a displacement of 800 
tons—four times that of the Octopus—are in hand. It is 
unlikely that we shall build any as large as that, at present, 
but it was asserted in Congress as long ago as June 21, 
1906, that the Navy Department had a plan for a sub- 
marine of twenty-two knots speed, and John P. Holland, 
who developed the American style of submarines, has 
announced that he is planning one of thirty knots. From 
these statements we can imagine that the next boats of the 
kind will be a long step ahead of the Octopus. Indeed, 
since the English have evolved plans for arraing subma- 
rines with rifles, it may not be too much to look forward 
to a time when all torpedo boats wiil be submarines. 

In view of the present standing of this class of war 
vessels it is interesting to recall that Mr. Holland was de- 
scribed in New York papers, twenty-odd years ago, as a 
wild Fenian intent on a device for blowing the whoie 
British nation out of water! 

Of the newest torpedo it may be said that it is liter- 
ally a wonder. In 1897 torpedoes were cigar-shaped, 
submarine motor-boats 18 inches in diameter, that were 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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thing to do under the circumstances, but I simply 

couldn't help it. You see I was so delighted to think 
that Walter was alive that I was scarcely in the state to 
sympathize with the unfortunate Clarion. Simpson, who 
is a terribly self-centred man, and exists for nothing but 
his paper, glared at me as though my merriment were a 
blasphemy. Mears took it less to heart, and his expression, 
as he spoke, was more depressed than hurt. 

“‘T understand from Mr. Simpson,” he began gravely, 
‘“‘that you are an intimate friend—indeed, except myself, 
the only friend, of Walter Waling’s in this country, and 
may therefore be called, to a certain degree, his repre- 
sentative here in business matters. As such you will be 
naturally concerned to guard his interests, and, if I may 
so put it, to save him from any ill-considered action.” 

Simpson brightened up at this imposing preface and 
settled in his chair with the air of a burglar who has 
engaged the best legal talent to defend him. 

‘“‘T have here a few figures that speak for themselves,”’ 
continued Mr. Mears, assisting his mem- 
ory with a scribbled envelope. ‘‘Since 
poor—I mean since Waling’s—er— 
lamented—I mean—er—reported de- 
mise, we have sold—er—43,207 copies 
of The Girls of ’76, 29,824 copies of 
The Unbounded Blue, and 74,288 
copies of The Little Bear That Went 
to Market. All his other books show a 
healthy movement, while these three in 
particular are going off at the rate of 
several thousand a week. Now, as a 
writer yourself and a very successful 
one, you will understand how risky it 
is to check this magnificent demand by 
any —er—iimpulsive—er—alteration of 
the circumstances to which—-er—so 
much of their present vogue may be 
ascribed. I will tell you quite frankly 
that, if Waling comes—er—alive, these 
sales will as indubitably drop to zero. 
It becomes a question then of what price 
he places on a comparatively unimpor- 
tant existence—as contrasted with a 
most lucrative personal anonymity.” 


Editor's Note— This is the second part of 
a two-part story. 


I BURST into a roar of laughter. Perhaps it was a cruel 


‘Not to speak of fifty a week till the end of the war,’’ put 
in Simpson. ‘‘And it is worth remembering, too, it may 
be a very prolonged war—may go on for years, you know.” 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ I said, as they both looked at me, 
‘‘may I ask what it is you expect me to do?” 

‘‘One word before we come to that,’”’ Mears interrupted. 
““You admit first, do you not, that a very considerable 

amount of money is in jeopardy?” 
‘Yes, I presume that is undoubtedly so.” 
‘‘Secondly, a heavy money loss is not the only one 
tobe apprehended. The return of a dead hero bristles 
with mortifications. To replace a halo with a derby 
hat—to walk down Broadway safe and sound after 
everybody’s wept over your being shot to pieces ——! Is 
it necessary to continue? The public will bitterly resent 
it, and in the—er—ensuing tornado of ridicule, our poor 
friend will be laid flatter than flat.” 

He stopped to let this sink in. I confess it sank a lot. 
It was all true, every word of it—terribly, dreadfully, dia- 
bolically true. 

‘‘Mr. Simpson and I suggest you send him this cable,”’ 
went on Mears, again referring to the fatal envelope: 
‘Imperative for you to remain dead. I have pledged my 
honor to Clarion and Mears that you will consent, former to 
pay you salary until end of war, latter guaranteeing aggre- 


gate sale of quarter million of your books. Please answer 


immediately, giving your new name. Leonard Fister.” 

‘It’s a frightful responsibility,” I said. ‘‘I hardly feel 
called upon to shoulder it in spite of my accord with all 
that you say. Why not communicate with him directly, 
and leave me out?” 

‘‘He is plainly in no state to consider the matter with 
proper care,”’ returned Mears. ‘‘I am afraid he does not 
realize that there are more than material interests at 
stake —that there is now an international reputation to be 
safeguarded as well—that, to put it bluntly, circumstances 
inexorably force him to be a dead lion rather than a live— 
er—dog. And you know, Mr. Fister—we, who are all his 
friends, must admit it frankly, that in a literary sense he 
always was dog, you know.” 

“‘It’s a mystery to me how he ever pulled off that one 
scoop,” agreed Simpson. ‘‘Dog! I should say he was dog 
—and darned poor dog at that!” 

‘You want to use me to force him into submission?” 
I asked of Mears. 

He bent his head in assent, and admitted that was 
about it. 

“‘Tt’s chucking away a fortune, if you don’t,” he added. 

“I see that plainly enough. But this word-of-honor 
business is ridiculous. How can I pledge him to anything 
of the kind? If this cablegram is sent it must be with the 
distinct understanding that I’m not personally committed 
to anything—either for myself or for him.” 

‘‘Why, it’s all a bluff, anyhow,” replied Simpson, 
who was looking greatly relieved. ‘‘But Mears tells me 
he is a chivalrous, impractical sort of cuss—dreamy 
and all that—the only sort left with these exalted 
ideas of honor people like you write about in books.” 





At the Foot of My Sleepless Bed There Seemed to Loom a Stout, Familiar Form 








His cynical tone offended me, though I had known him 
too long to waste breath in resenting such remarks. How 
can you argue with a man whose only guiding star is circu- 
lation? Simpson would skin his grandmother to add 
another fifty thousand to the Clarien, and boil her after- 
ward to double it. No, you can’t argue with a man like 
that; his ruthless modernity is unassailable. 

“Then it goes through ?”’ said Mears, indicating the cable. 

Looking back on it I can’t help thinking I was hypno- 
tized. Mears had a purring kind of voice that lulled one 
into a strange sense of wooziness and peace; and the 
glisten of his silk hat, as he stroked it softly on his arm, 
was as compelling as the eyes of a snake to a sparrow, or 
those of a siren to a Greek seafaring gentleman in the 
B. C.’s. Metaphorically speaking, I wobbled on my 
perch. There was a tiny squeak (metaphorical, too, of 
course), a flutter of feathers, and ——- Without the least 
hesitation, as unconcernedly as though the matter were 
the merest trifle, in a tone that was positively cordial, I 
murmured that word of three letters to the utterance of 
which most human disasters may be laid: ‘‘ Yes.” 

There used to be a discussion about the 
criminality of pressing a button in Europe 
and annihilating a mandarin in China. 
Ah, how mysteriously impending events 
cast their shadows before! After all the 
talk on the subject, here was I at last to 
do it, and from West Forty-fourth Street 
to far Ho-Hung-Pung I sent the shaft that 
was to strike poor Walter Waling to the 
dust! 

Ah me! Ah me! 

And like everybody from Cain down I 
thought I was acting for the best. 


Vv 

T HAS been averred, on excellent pirat- 

ical authority, that dead men tell no 
tales. But my victim refused to be stilled 
by any such old-fashioned notions of 
decorum. Instead he cabled. (payable at 
my end), ‘‘Acquiesce with surprise and 
indignation in situation forced upon me by 
your officiousness,”’ and followed it up by 
a very stinging letter in which this theme 
was amplified to the extent of eleven 
furious pages. I can only compare it to 
the trumpeting of a wounded elephant, 


who had found himself betrayed by another elephant 
he had loved and trusted beyond all others. If ever 
there was vitriol in ink, and tears, and heart’s blood 
it was in that letter of Waling’s to me. It was not so 
much the names he called me, nor his unmincing use of 
the plainest of plain English, What hurt, what 
stabbed, what really pierced the spiritual marrow 
through and through, was the “Ei tu Brute’ tone 
of bitterness and disillusion. 

It is too painful to me to say more regarding that 
letter. I would rather answer the reader’s natural 
question: ‘‘Why, then, didn’t you back out of the 
whole business?’ Alas, the natural answer is because 
I couldn’t. Colonel Barkington had queered al! possi- 
bility of it by launching his subscription scheme in 
every New York newspaper. He was a great fellow 
to hit while the iron was hot, and had come out with 
a monumental cinch called ‘‘The Walter Waling 
Memorial Swimming-Bath.”’ Is it necessary to add 
that the memorial was to have its home in the armory 
of the Eighty-eighth Regiment, and the public’s regard 
for Waling was'priced at seventy-five thousand dollars? 

I suppose it was a splendid idea—for the Eighty-eighth 
Regiment —and it was taken up with enthusiasm. 
I , the money was subscribed in three days, and 
the: actual work started en the fifth. By the time I 
awakened to what was going on a date had been set 
for a formal opening and the thing had swollen into 
a national event. It’s all very well to say that the 
truth is the truth, and talk about uttering it even 
if the heavens fall, but I put it to you quite frankly, 
would you have Samsonized the edifice? No, you 
wouldn’t; you. would have sneaked out of the job 
just as I did, and held your breath while they dug and 
wrote and eulogized to beat the band. 

Well, so it went on, while remorse gnawed at my vitals 
like undigested lobster, and people wondered at my 
altered appearance. I did not dare open my letter-box 
lest it might contain another snorter from Waling, and I 
told the bell-boys to say I was out of town in answer to all 
inquiries. Misery stalked with me on the unfrequented 
streets I was forced to favor, and in the small hours, at the 
foot of my sleepless bed there seemed to loom a stout, 
familiar form, with one fat leg crossed on the other, mutely 
demanding an explanation I felt myself utterly unable to 
give. It seemed hard lines that ali this should fall to me 
while Simpson and Mears were blithely turning the crime 
to the most lucrative account and yanking in the profits. 
Yes, I was scapegoating the entire business and bearing 
on my wretched back the burden of the whole conspiracy. 

Of course it couldn’t go on forever like this. Sooner or 
later the bricks were bound to shake down, and one morn- 
ing I got the first assortment on my head. It came in the 
form of a telegram from Waling, dated the day before, and 
sent from Chicago, informing me ! No, let the reader 
have that bombshell. word for word: ‘‘ Unable any longer 
to maintain disgraceful imposture. Arrive Grand Central 
to-morrow afternoon four o'clock to face the music Waling.” 

This paralyzing intelligence nearly caused my heart to 
stop beating. My first impulse, as I began to recover from 
the shock, was to ring up Cook’s for the list of the day’s 
sailings, with the idea of putting all the blue water I could 
between myself and the returning wanderer. But on 
second thoughts it seemed wiser to fall back 
on Simpson and Mears. I had borne the 
brunt of the battle as far as I was able, and 
it was now up to them to do something, and 
doit quick. They had been long enough in 
their counting-houses, counting out their 
money. Let them come out and fight too. 

Simpson, to whom I went first, certainly 
came out with great unwillingness. The 
news made him very pale and cross, and 
he tried to foist the blame on me as we 
drove hurriedly in a hansom to gather in 
Mears. When I obliged him to admit his 
injustice he grew paler and crosser than ever 
and gave vent to his feelings in calling poor 
Walter every name under the sun. Mears 
simply toppled over when we broke it to 
him and could do nothing but gasp. My 
two second-story men thus broke like 
reeds in my hand, and, after an agitating 
discussion, tried their old tactics of shoving 
me up in front. Though I do say it my- 
self, I was the only one of the three with 
any nerve or sense left, and their humility, 
as they begged me for Heaven’s sake to do 
something, was exceedingly flattering to my 
self-esteem. So I lit a cigar, told them to 
shut up, and grabbed the dilemma by its tail. 

‘‘T guess we have only one chance left,” 
I said at last. 

, They both pleaded for the name-of.it. 

“‘Colonel Barkington,”’ I observed. ‘‘If 
he can’t help us, nobody can. The memorial 
swimming-bath is to be opened the day after 
to-morrow, with patriotic addresses and all 
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Walter Waling was Weeping 


Over His Own Death 


that kind of thing, and it will be a nice fizzle if Walter turns 
up smiling in the middle of it. The subscribers will be 
wanting their money back, the distinguished bigwigs will 
feel like thirty cents, and in the general ridicule and 
uproar the Eighty-eighth will be guyed out of existence.” 

‘‘But what if the Colonel coolly washes his hands of 
us?” protested Mears. ‘‘What if he takes the ground he 
has acted in good faith, and stands on that?” 

‘*You see, he has got his darned bath,” added Simpson, 
‘and it can’t now be very well taken away from him, can 
it? Besides, he’s one of those dodgy customers who might 
turn the disaster to account—that’s what J would do 
and swing the occasion into a sensational welcome home 
for Waling. Can’t you see it? Guardsmen cheering, 
ladies frantically waving handkerchiefs, band striking up 
See the Conquering Hero Comes, and Waling throwing out 
his chest in a set piece, draped in the American flag!’’ 

‘We'll have toriskit,’’ I said. ‘‘The Colonel isn’t a news- 
paper man, you know, and he’s more apt to have a blue fit.”’ 

‘Well, let’s hurry along and see him,’’ suggested Mears. 

‘‘T’m afraid there is nothing else for it,’” said Simpson. 
‘“‘We may as well find out whether we have a plank 
between us and eternity—or not.” 

‘Or not,’”’ repeated Mears with a dismal laugh. 


VI 
E TRIED Barkington’s office first, and from there 
were directed to the armory of the Eighty-eighth. It 
was a florid stone fortress on the East Side, and seemed 
designed to protect the gallant regiment from the assaults 
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of the populace. At any rate no precaution had been 
omitted in this Gibraltar of the tenements to shelter the 
hardy guardsman within. Intrenched behind his mass- 
ive walls, with his frowning gates’ bolted and his trusty 
howitzers loaded to the muzzle, he might confidently be 
expected to hold out to the last against the Indians of 

Avenue A. As we were grudgingly admitted by the care- 

taker, with what were, I suppose, the necessary precau- 

tions against treachery —a parley being first held through 

a wicket, and our faces and cards scanned —as we were 

admitted, and the gates clanged behind us, one realized 

the severity of the confinement to which the citizen- 
soldier sacrifices himself for the common good. 

After various formalities and much waiting in a stone 
cell we were led through interminable corridors and up 
and down interminable steps to an immense room where 
scores of men were busily at work running up plank 
seats in front of the memorial bath. It was empty of 
everything but men and tiles and plaster and broken 
barrels, and in the centre of it, up to his neck, so to 
speak, was Barkington himself in a tarnished military 
coat, energetically gesticulating at a contractor. We 
dived into the tank, too, and made our way through 
its disordered depths toward the regimental head- 
quarters. The Colonel, who was an elderly, flabby 
person, with aggressive whiskers and a bloodshot eye, 
received us with an incivility that bordered on the 
ferocious. 

‘‘Nothing to say!” he roared. ‘‘Nothing to say!” 
And with two explosions of this formula he turned to 
resume his lambasting of the contractor —a hard-favored 
son of Italy, whose tiles apparently weren’t up to the 
Walter-Waling-Memorial standard. Barkington had 

evidently mistaken us for reporters, and seemed to be 
under the impression that our interview had come to an 
end. But if that was his idea he was soon disillusioned. 

‘‘Colonel Barkington,”’ I said, pressing in, ‘‘we are here 
on a most urgent and important matter, and if we might 
crave your attention for a moment ——-” 

‘*Nothing to say!” he roared again. 

‘“‘If you wish this opening ceremony to ever take place 
you had better ——”’ 

‘‘Nothing to say!” 

‘You believe Walter Waling to be dead, but what if I 
informed you ——” 

‘*Nothing to say!” 

‘—_— that he is ——” 
‘Nothing to say!” 

‘_— due here to-morrow at 
‘Nothing to-———” But he never finished the sentence, 
nor did I ever finish mine. The awful truth suddenly 
dawned on him in all its nakedness, and before it he stood 
speechless and aghast. His glance wandered about the 
bath—at the rising tiers of seats—at the loosened bundles 
of American flags—-at the bronze tablet that was being 
picked out in goldleaf. I judged this a good moment to 
poke Walter’s telegram into his hand and complete his 
discomfiture. His face lengthened as he read it, his whis- 
kers drooped, beads of sweat stood out on his crinkling 
brow. We assisted him to the nearest barrel and grouped 
ourselves about him. Peace, they say, has its victories as 
well as war—but what of its Bull Runs! This great 
thought is passed up to the reader with the assurance that 
it is entirely original. Let him fill in for him- 
self the melancholy picture, and, in imag- 
ination, stand beside that deeply-stricken 
man. 

It was like playing a tarpon with a twelve- 
ounce rod to bring him up to our plan. He 
was no sooner alongside and the landing-net 
half around him when off he would fly with 
a swish and a rush that almost spilled us out 
of the boat. No, there was only one honor- 
able thing to do, he declared, and that was 
to face the situation frankly, and make the 
best of it. It wasn’t his fault that some 
blankety-blank blanks had got him into 
this blankety-blank mess, and, by blank, he 
would stand up right there, blanked if he 
wouldn’t, and tell the public the blank- 
blanked truth. 

He was a gentleman, by blank, and would 
rather take his sword and break it across his 
knee than stoop to such blankety-blank- 
blank deceit. 

But gradually his dives grew shorter 
and shorter as we toiled at the line with the 
resolution of despair. Simpson dwelt on 
the public scandal that would ensue, Mears 
on the irreparable setback to the gallant 
Eighty-eighth, I on our duty to Waling, 
and the fraternal obligation of saving him 
from himself. I guess we must have been 
in the tank two hours before we carried our 
point and finally enlisted the colonel’s very 
half-hearted codperation. We left him limp 
with dejection, after having extorted his 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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| ptaeae > has produced in the Pho- 


nograph the greatest amuser of 
modern times. There are so many ways 
in which the Edison Phonograph can 
be added to the entertainment of every 
family that it is almost impossible to 
describe them in a single advertisement. 

First, remember that to get the full 
enioyment out of it you must be sure 
that it is the Phonograph and not some 
talking machine. There is only one 
Phonograph, and that was invented by 
Mr. Edison and is made under his su- 
pervision. Naturally the best form of 
a sound-producing machine is the one 
in which the inventor takes a personal 
interest—not an adaptation of his idea 
by others. The Edison Phonograph is 
the only Phonograph—the most per- 
fect instrument for reproducing music, 
the human voice and other sounds, 
that has ever been invented. 

As a scientific toy it educates grow- 
ing children. 

As a reproducer of music it brings 
into the home every form of music, 
some of which would cost a great deal 
of money bought in any other way. 

As a reproducer of language it is 
used to teach every foreign language, 
far better in many respects than a 
human teacher could do it. 

But its best use all over this great 
continent is as an entertainer, amusing 
in every home crowds of people, young 
and old, every evening, with its marvel- 
ous repreduction of songs, dialogues, 






instrumental music and every other form 
of entertainment produced by sound. 






To get all the fun you can out of 











such an instrument you must get the 
Edison Phonograph, and in order to 


. VAS A) 


WAAAY 


know how much better 
it is than other talking 





machines, you must 





compare them. Go to 
_——> your nearest dealer and 
Thamar Q Ediron. judge for yourself. 
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The Edison 
| Records for 


November 


are better than ever 


ERE is the list of new Records 

for November which will be on 
sale in every Edison store in the coun- 
try October 26th. 

These Records represent the best 
judgment of our large staff of editors 
as to the most amusing, the most en- 
tertaining, the most classical, the most 
inspiring and the most interesting mu- 
sic and spoken dialogue the world has 
produced in the past thirty days. 

Every new Record renews the Edison 
Phonograph. It is what you hear in 
the Phonograph that makes it interest- 
ing, not the Phonograph itself. So 
keep your Phonograph always fresh. by 
supplying it with the newest Records. 
Hear the November Records at your 
nearest store,and then order them there. 


9674 Danny and His Hobby Horse (Pryor) . Edison Concert Band 
9675 When Summer Tells Autumn Good-bye (Helf and Lamb) 
Manvel Romain 
3676 Oh, Oh, Miss Lucy Ella (Von Tilzer & Sterling) Collins & Harlan 
9677 Secret Love Gavotte (Resch) bells solo ° Albert Benzler 
9678 He Lost Her in the Subway (Henry and Bryan) . Ada Jones 
9679 Honey Boy (Von Tilzer and Norworth) 
. Reed Miller and Reinald Werrenrath 


9680 Who? Me? (Snyder and Whiting) ‘ Billy Murray 
9681 I See Thee Again Waltz (Estrada) Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9682 June Moon (Vanderveer and Benham i ‘ Irving Gillette 


9683 Kiss, Kiss, Kiss (Hoffman & Smith) . Anna Held's big 
success in “‘ The Parisian Model" Ada Jones & Billy Murray 
2684 If I'm Goin’ to Die, I'm Goin’ to Have Some Fun 
(Geo, M. Cohan Arthur Collins 
9685 Victorious Eagle March (Rosey) Edison Military Band 
9686 Why Did They Sel! Killarney? (Dillon Bros.) Frank C. Stanley 
9687 At theVillage Post Office (Original) Edison Vaudeville Company 
9688 'Neath the Old Cherry Tree, Sweet Marie 
(Williams and Van Alstyne Byron G. Harlan 
9689 Sweet Spirit, Hear My Prayer (Wallace) Edison Venetian Trio 
9690 I've Had Many a Sweetheart, but None Like You (Kerr) 
Reed Miller 
9691 The King’s Business (Cassell and Cassell) . Sacred Song 
Edison Mixed Quartett 
9692 Flanagan at the Doctor's (Original Monologue) Steve Porter 
9693 Rakoczy March (Tobani) : Edison Hungarian Orchestra 
9694 Yesterday (Charles K. Harris Reinald Werrenrath 
9695 A Coon Courtship (Vaudeville Sketch 
Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9696 When the Band Plays ‘“‘Vankee Doodle Corin and Feist) 
Edward Meeker 











9697 Many’s the Time Medley 5 Edison Military Band 
Any one who sends his name and address 
q today will have mailed to him THe Pxono- 


GRAM, giving a complete description of each 


» Record, the SupPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, giv- 
‘A 2 
& ing the names of the new Records for the 


—~ 
p. S S A (5 : month, and the Comptete CaTALocusE, list- 
i ing all the Edison Records now in existence 
for the sake of filling gaps in your Edison 


y Record library. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


EATER IRARLAR ILLES 





















































































Ink is Fed 
to Both Top and 
Bottom of Nib 


The one fundamental 
principle of fountain 
pen construction is the 
means of supplying 
ink to the pen point— 
the feed. Yet that’s 
the one thing you hear | 
least about in most 
fountain pens. In the ff 
old reliable 
MABIE, TODD & CO.’S_} 


| 





the ink is fed to both top and 
bottom of the pen point —in 
exact accordance with nature’s 
requirements as illustrated in 
writing with the ordinary steel 
pen, where you'll notice the ink 
flows botn from above and be- 
low the point. 
That's why the “ Swan” 

‘*Always writes when 
you want it to write’’— 


never needs coaxing —never 
skips, spurts or blots. The ink 
responds the instant the pen 
touches paper—-no matter how 
light the touch. The flow of ink 
is scientifically regulated —never 
too much, never too little. 













You could use a fountain pen 
like that, couldn't you? 

We'd like to prove to you that 
the ‘Swan " is the best fountain 
pen for you. We're anxious 


you should try the ‘“ Swan” until 
you are fully satisfied that it is 
the best fountain pen you ever 
held in your hand — until you know 
what a sure, quick, steady writer 
it is—that it is reliable and a pen 
that is of real service. 



































So that you may choose a style to 
suit you, we will send you an attract- 


























ively illustrated booklet, free on re- 
quest, illustrating many different 
styles of ‘‘ Swan”? Fountain Pens and 











explaining the details of Swan con- 

struction. Then you can get a 

“Swan,” and if you are not thor- 

oughly satisfied with it, your money 

will be refunded. Write for the 

booklet today. Address nearest office, 
Dept. A 


MABIE, TODD’ & CO. 
Established 1843 
130 Fuiton Street, New York City 
149 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
. London Paris 
‘*\ Brussels 
Manchester 
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YOUR HOME 


Ideas for October 


E SHOULD never make the mistake 
of belittling or undervaluing the 
importance of a garden, and of all 

that makes for its beauty, its usefulness 
or its improvement. The garden is so 
important an adjunct, its finest develop- 
ment is so closely bound to the finest 
interests of the home, that a personal care 
for it eomes as a matter of course to the 
man who really and fully cares for his 
home. Lord Bacon, writing of the im- 
portance and advantages of a garden, set 
down, with that vivid succinctness of 
which he was such a master, that ‘‘God 
Almighty first planted a garden.’’ Tenny- 
son sang of Adam and Eve as ‘‘the grand 
old gardener and his wife.’ And that 
marvelous city of Babylon, the pride and 
delight of ancient times, the ‘‘great 
Babylon that I have built,” had for its 
greatest wonder, one of the seven wonders 
of the entire world, its gardens. Surely 
we can well afford to give close and heedful 
and loving attention to our gardens, whether 
of flowers or vegetables; we should do more 
than pay the weekly dole for grass-cutting 
or summon a man by telephone to set out 
a dozen geraniums or a line of beans. 
But there is one thing which comes but 
slowly, even to the man who loves his 
arden —that is, the full appreciation of the 
importance of fall. It is only in the spring 
that the amateur’s fancy turns to thoughts 
of gardening; it is after he has passed the 
amateur stage that he realizes the impor- 
tance of autumn for other things aside from 
merely gathering what has been grown. 
Fall ‘is'a valuable time of preparation, 
both for the impending winter and for the 
coming spring, and for flowers as well as 
vegetables. 
roviding for the winter, however, ought 
not to be taken to mean that one should 
grow all the flowers he can during the 
winter months. A touch of nery here 
and there, or a bunch of cut flowers on the 
table, is charming in the extreme on a cold 
day; but there should never be, in winter, 
as there properly are in other seasons, 
great masses of bloom. 


For there is a time for everything. “To” 


everything there is 2 season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven,” declared 
the ancient Preacher; and the season for 
the display of greenery and flowers is not 
when trees are bare and snow lies thickjugon 
the ground. 

It is not as if winter were a time to be 
dreaded, a season whose manifestations 
should be hidden. There is a glorious 
beauty about winter in the country, and 
there are health and strength as well. 
Winter should be frankly accepted; we 
should love the aspect of snow and ice 
and wintry storm, for, rightly looked at, 
winter is a season of beauty. Nature 
understands this, for in stripping the leaves 
from the trees she leaves them just as 
beautiful; in covering the fields with snow 
she puts upon them the gracious splendor 
of white. 

The bleakness and the chill of wintry 
days, the ‘‘ boughs which shake against the 
cold,” are only to enhance the comfort and 
the warmth of home. When milk is frozen 
in the pail and Dick the shepherd blows his 
nail, he does not mind it, for he knows very 
well that Joan in a cozy kitchen is com- 
fortably keeling the pot—she isn’t trying 
to make a bunch of flowers grow. We 
knew a dear old lady whose home, in winter 
time, is a perfect bower of vines and plants. 
A great ivy is the principal thing, and it 
sweeps its greenery through and 
parlor, and there are groves of rubber 
plants and cactus and begonias. But the 
effect is utterly discordant; it is not in 
harmony with winter. 


Arbutus and Phlox 


If you are wealthy, and care to establish 
a definite greenhouse or conservatory in a 
sep by. itself, that is another matter; but 
or the living-rooms of your home be con- 
tent with plants that are bits of greenery 
and cheer and color, rather than screens to 
mask the view of snowy field or icy stream, 
or to attempt to beguile you into the belief 
that it issummer. Achieve the triumph of 
a home that is not only consistent with 
winter, but at the same time is a cozy 
shelter from its cold. 


= 


Learn to love the storm, and the splendid 
beauties that come with snow and cold, 
and have your home one in which, to quote 
one of the perfectly-rounded phrases of a 
man who well understood the art of expres- 
sion, you may “drink deep of the pleasures 
of shelter.”” Find enjoyment in sitting by 
the fireside rather than in sitting, say, 
under palm trees. 

In the utilization of fall you will come to 
learn that it is the best season for planting 
or transplanting many a bulb or root or 
seed or vine. 

Take the tender and delicate arbutus 
that trails its blossoming pink over the cool 
and mossy banks of early spring: the 
‘*Mayflower,”’ as it has been called in New 





England ever since its beauty cheered the | 


Plymouth colonists after their first dread- 
ful winter—the ‘‘Mayflower blooming, fill- 
ing the air with a strange and wonderful 
sweetness.” Itisa bay se flower, this; 
ravaged to destruction from the very appeal 
of its loveliness, and those who learn the 
secret places where it now dwells dare 
scarcely part with the knowledge even to 
their dearest friends. It is difficult to 
transplant, so fragile and sensitive it is, 
and the only time to attempt it—if at- 
tempt it you must!—with even a distant 
prospect of success, is in the fall. 
Perennial phlox, too, is best attended 
to in the fall. We had planted it along the 
side of the house, and, carefully managing 
to have none but white, had secured a 
beautifully blossoming line of that color. 
But phlox, although not quite so 
as Josh Billings’ ‘‘ kats,’’ which ‘‘ yield each 
year without any outlay something like 
eight hundred per cent.,’’ is very prolific, 
and not only prolific, but irregularly so. 
We found, therefore, that what was at 
first a theroyghly: satisfactory line, several 
plants in*width, began by the end of the 
third year to develop into a series of 
clumps and crescents, with somewhat of 
open spaces, and that watchful adjustment 


was necessary; and we found that the time | 


to adjust, to fill the spaces, to set back the 


~.400 ambitious plants into line, was the fall. 


Peonies and Sunshine 


The glorious peony, too, the Chinese | 


emblem of power, is best handled in the 
fall. It possesses a spirit of gentle ob- 
stinacy and must needs humored! 
Should you desire to lighten up a dullish 
corner with its splendid glow it will not 
give you obedience; it will set forth 
nothing but green leaves, without the 


rolific | 





flowering stalk. Only in bright places will | 
it display its beauty; and so, yield grace- | 


fully to its caprice, and plant it beside a 
sunny path or along a sunny embankment, 
away from the shadow of wall or shrub or 
tree. Humored and satisfied, it will display 
its blossoming wonders for you; “at 
its transplanting autumn is the best time, 
but before the coming of frost. It sends up 
its shoots so early in the spring that spring- 
time transplanting is ve angerous for 
it; indeed, it is not likely to survive a 
spring experiment. 

Peonies, it should be remembered, do 
not give quick returns. It usually takes 
three years, after their first planting, to 
have a blossoming bed established, and 
therefore they are not for migratory folk. 
We know of one devoted ny lover who 
has had the courage to plant four succes- 
sive peony beds, at different homes, only 
to move on, in each case, to another home, 
before the plants were sufficiently estab- 
lished to give more than fugitive flowers. 
Many a present-blooming peony patch was 
planted forty or fifty years ago; and 
nothing _— the buyer of an old place 
greater pleasure than to find a fine growth 
of peonies there. Fall is the proper time 
to plant the peony tuber, and it should be 
covered carefully with a mulch of leaves or 
barn refuse to keep the frost from ‘‘heav- 
ing” it out. This action of alternate 
freezing and thawing upon the unmulched 
earth, this ‘“‘heaving,’’ as country folk call 
it, is really curious. Not only does the 
frost actually throw out roots and bulbs not 
properly planted and protected, but it may 
even throw fence-posts out of their holes. 

Old-fashioned folk used to term the 
peony the ‘diphtheria root,” from its 
reputed virtues in combating that dread 


for | 
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Right Coffee 
Brings Health 


Right Coffee contains nothing injurious 
—on the contrary, it aids digestion, tones 
the nerves and invigorates the tired. 

iled Coffee is spoiled coffee — right 
coffee is coffee made in 


anning- 
owman 


‘* METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


The grounds are separated from the 
liquid ea the tannic acid one, inter 
rincipies are not st: t t 
pact ee oO steeped cutee they are 



















q circulating Ig wee nothing but the good 
- is extracted, leaving the grounds where 
they will do no harm and giving you not 
only a healthful beverage but better coffee 


and saves one third over the old way. 





sizes. Write for descriptive booklet K-22. 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meridea, Conn. 

















At the leading dealers in the urn style with 


alcohol burner or in for use 

on gas stove or range. Over 100 styles anc 
No.1 - l%in 
No.2 - 2%in 












ow Piany irips 
to the 
2 ¢\_ALaundry? 


We see to it in the making 
that our collars are given the 
strength to outwear all others. 


‘The best men’s shops sell Corliss-Coon 
Collars. If not willingly supplied send us 
25c. for any two collars you would liketotry. 

We want to send you ourstyle book show- 
ing all the latest shapes. Free on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
Dept. V. 
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*¢ “A little 
Prickly Heat, higher 
* in price, perhaps, 
Chafing, © “han worthiess 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it.’* 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 


(the original.) Sasple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, WN. J. 

















=== PATENTS that PROTECT == 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 186% 











New York Fashions 
Fall and Winter Suit 


(MADE-TO-ORDER) 


$6 to $25 


Are youparticularabout 
the style, the material 
and the fit of your gar- 
ments? low price 
and high quality appeal 
to you? 

Then, it will toin- 
hema 5) our reliable Sys- 
tem of Fitting by mail. 

We offer you a choice 
of over 100 that are 
being worn in New York 

to-day by the most 
critical dressers. We 
send you a generous 
supply of samples of 
our materials — over 350 
strikingly attractivefabrics - 
carried in stock, every one 
especially designed for 
this season’s wear. 

You cannot duplicate a gar- 
ment that we make for you 
for anything like the unusually 
low prices that we charge. 






Our Catalogue illustrates and describesthe 
Sollowing garments, which wemaketoorder: 


VISITING DRESSES __. $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS. $3.50 to $15 
RAIN-COATS ° $8.75 to $18 


Aiso a full line of the following ready-made goods : 





Shirt-Waists, Fur Neckpiecesand Muffs, 
Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Cloaks, 
Underwear, Children’s Cloaks, 
Dressing Sacques, Sweaters, 
Corsets, Handkerchiefs, 

Kimonos. 





Pay Trans: tion on anything you order from 
4 U; ted Beaker. ‘ 


We 
us to Part of the 8 

Write torany for our how Pall and Winter Catalogue, sent free 
to any part of the United States. If you desire Samples of Materials 


used in our Suits, Skirts and Rain-Coats, be sure to mention the 
colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishmen 


it in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 









Put 
Personality in Your Gift 


for Christmas —or any other time. 
It will give a joy no purchased gift 
can convey and will be treasured 
when other and costly gifts are for- 
gotten. Now is the time to begin 
compiling the 


Friendship Calendar 


A Thought for Every Day of 1908 


It built up a ‘‘ Friendship Family'’ of cultured thou 
sands /ast year. Won't you join this year? 

Your friend, relative, pastor, club or class presigent has 
many friends. You, and these friends, fill the 365 calendar 
leaves with original and quoted matter, clippings, kodaks, 
etc., so that the recipient finds a new and /ersonad greet- 
ing for every day of the year. 

jue and Gold Edition—Shown here, design in three 
colors, silk hanger, 365 artistically dated leaves with gilt 
fasteners ; Sinake paid, $1.00. 

Flemish Edition — Arts and Crafts fumed oak back ; panel 
for inserting photograph or post card; title hand painted in 
two colors; calendar pad as above ; postage paid, $3.50. 

Mor: Edition — Red or Alice Biue padded Morocco 
back, easel leg to stand on desk or dresser; title stamped 
in gold; leaves dated in two colors, with gold plated 
fasteners; fostage paid, $5.00. 

Each calendar in box to match, with complete instruc- 
tions ‘‘ Just How to Do It"’ and extracts for use in com- 
piling calendar if desired. 








® name and address and we will 
enson’s ‘‘ VALUE OF 


Btev: A FRIEND,” 
beautifully illuminated in gold, and black, on vellum, 
framing or for sending tofriend with calendar. 


We want your dealer to supply you, 
but if he won't, we will. Write today. 


Friendship Calendar Co.,22 Cedar St., New Britain, Conn. 

















A Superba Cravat does a half 
dollar proud. The silk they're 
made of ‘‘sheds”’ stick-pin koles 
and wrinkles, like a duck sheds 
water. You can’t wear out a 
Superba Cravat until you've gotten an ample 
money’s worth. At all Haberdasher’s and Men's 
Stores. 

If you have the least difficulty, send us the 
retail price 50 cts., 75 cts. or $1.00. State 
shape and color desired. 

You'll want that “Book of Cleverness,” 

anyhow, IT°S FREE / 


H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, New York. 


INVITATIONS 
WEDDING "ur8s 
B Announcements, (aor ae ang ond printed, 
Visiting Cards po cog . Write for prong 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 






























| the use of such refuse would be sufficiently 
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disease, and many an old-time garden lost 
its peony glories in consequence of this 
belief. 

And there are the lilies, those flowers of 
purity and devoutness: if you wish to 
consider them, how they grow, and watch 
them develop an array surpassing Solo- 
mon’s, it is best to plant or move them in 
the fall. 

The list might still be considerably in- 
creased, but we need only mention, among 
flowers to plant in the fall, the daffodil, 
the daffydowndilly, whose name is itself a 
delight. Few flowers figure more charm- 
ingly in poetry and legend, and its very 
color is said to have changed from white 
to yellow when Pluto found Persephone 
asleep among the daffodils in a flowery 
field in Sicily. 


Killing Out Weeds 


Some of the rarer and more expensive 
bulbs, as those of some of the lilies and 
tulips, should have sand about them to 
insure against the possible decay that 
might come from direct contact with soil 
which has required the heavy application 
of fertilizer; and to most soils fertilizer is 
essential, as these bulbs will give good 
results only in rich ground. But to pro- 
tect with sand is not difficult. You need 
but to make a sort of ball of damp sand, 
with a bulb in the middle, and plant it in 
a hole. 

Field mice are a serious menace to bulbs, 
and better than such ingenious and elab- 
orate protections as those of wire-netting 
buried to inclose the bed is an active fox 
terrier or a reliable cat. It is not only in 
the actual captures that the results come, 
but in the frightening away of the timid 
little mice by the prowling presence of the 
guardians. 

Fall is not only the best time for plant- 
ing some desirable things, but for killing 
some of the undesirable. 

The dandelions that. throughout the 
summer have so persistently speckled your 
lawn with alternate yellow and white 
should be attacked with determination in 
the fall, for this time of year is far better 
than when they are arousing themselves 
with the strength and virility of youth in 
the ee Use the spud unspar- 
ingly—a blade on the end of a stick; a 
highly usable instrument, for you can 
manipulate it with little or no stooping. 
Use the spud unsparingly, and, in getting 





out the long and slender tap-root of the 
dandelion (and there is a vindictive pleas- 
ure in seeing its yellow length emerge), do 
not care too much if you, at the same time, 
dig up a little grass as well. Of course, do 
not hurt the grass needlessly; but, if it 
must be killed to kill the dandelion, remem- 
ber that it dies in a good cause. Put some 

seed in the torn-up spot, and trust 
to its coming up. 

The common plantain, too, with its mass 
of fibrous roots—one of the worst of garden 
pests—may be admirably campaigned 
against in the cool days before the ground 
freezes. The spud will help with this, but 
not so well as with the dandelion. To get 
out the plantain, you must stoop, and, 
grasping the plant firmly, close to the 
ground, = hard and steadily; not with a 

erk. There is a curious and widespread 

lief associated with this weed, and it 
explains why the plantain is often called 
‘white man’s foot”; for, as the belief has 
it, the advent of the plantain was coinci- 
dent with the appearance of white men on 
this continent. | 

Wiry, unsightly, coarse-growing and 
hummocky grasses, too, may best be at- 
tacked in the fall. They should be taken 
out ruthlessly, for bare spots are infinitely 
preferable. 

And, in all spaces, sow seed (there | 
are different kinds for shady and for sunny 
places), and either sprinkle with fertilizer 
or depend upon unassisted Nature. It is 
dangerous to cover with leaves, as they 
may mat closely and, when removed in the 
spring, leave bleached and delicate spots. | 

And do not cover your lawn with stable | 
litter. The end does not ye! such | 
means! You are not only to live with the 
lawn in the coming spring —if that were all, 





proper—but you are to live with it during 


| the immediately imminent winter, and you 


| 


should not have it, as often as the snow 
‘oes, a thing of worse than unsightliness. 
nd to satisfy those to whom the matter | 
of looks may not be reason sufficient, it | 
may be added that good commercial fertil- | 
izer is a more efficacious thing to apply, | 
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Around the World 


Well! Weil! Well! 

Since I saw you last spring some 
of us have been ’round the world 
—some, 

Lots of us know good clothes 
better zow than we did. 

Because a// of us have worn 
good clothes since you accepted my 
advice and bought Kaufman “ Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments to get longest 
lasting-value for your money in 
shape-holding, style-permanence 
suits and overcoats. 

If you wear Aaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments, you know now 
what a good suit or overcoat really 
ought to do for you. 

Men don’t buy clothes any more 
to just cover their nakedness. 

But the trouble is with ordinary 
clothes that ¢haé’s about a// they do 


No one else but the Aau/fmans can 
use their ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, 
which is the ondy one that properly 

—Takes all the shrink lendency 
out of the cloth. 

- Prevents the garment dag ging 
anywhere. 

— Does away with puckering 
seams. 

— Prevents hang-back collars. 

Now, do YOU wear or WANT 
clothes made like that? 

SURE you do! 

And the ONLY way to get them 
is to go to Leading Dealers who 
have a full assortment of the sea- 
son’s /atest fashivnable styles—pre 
eminent in Aaufman Garments — 
Suits and Overcoats —and demand 
to see the Kaufman Guarantee 
Label on each garment. This label, 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments 


do—after a good rain has taken a 
crack at them and wrinkled and 
puckered them all up. 

So thousands and thousands of 
young men and old, are wearing 
Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments 
today. 

Because the Laclusive Kaufman 
“‘ Pre-Shrinking’’ Process takes all 
the shrink tendency out of the fad- 
rics — out of the cloth before it is cut 
or made into your suit or overcoat. 





Trade-Mark 





which is the Kau/man Trade-Mark 
shown here, is your Guaraniec of the 
satisfactory filand style permanence 
of any Kaufman Garmeni you select. 

Why wearclothes that cost higher 
when at these prices you ge/ longet 
wear and the style permanence 
which only the Aaufman * Pre- 
Shrinking’’ Process can give your 
clothes ? 





Our prices range from $12. 
to $30. Most people can be 
suited in Kaufman “ Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments — 








$15. to $18.— 


Ask Kaufman Dealers ior the new 
Kaufman Fall and Winter Style 
Book — Handsomely illustrated. 

-Most interesting to read. 

— On “ Pre-Shrunk” advantages. 

Or, write Chas. Kaufman & Bros., 
Chicago. 

-~ No stamps necessary. 
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Begin 
to experience thee, 
cleansing, preserving, 


fy beautifying effect o 


delicious liquid 


when the mouth istoothless, 
Too late totest the truthofthe 
maxim. /t is wise to use» 


BIfOAM” 


when unwise neglect of tooth care 
hasleft RUBifoAM nothing 
towork upone. : 

Remember~this best of denti- 
frices, though a perfect tooth-keep- 
er, is not a tooth-maker? 

Listen tothe advice of the. 
toothless oldman pictured above: 
Ah, donot wait! Heed my toothless tate! 
Use Rygjfoam ere It Ts too late!” 
AT DRUGGISTS 254) SAMPLE FREE 

Address EWHOV1 & CO, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


This is the 
Fashion 


Paris made the fashion and 
London and New York quickly 
took it up. Now all well 
dressed men and women are 
wearing shoes made of 


“Golden Brown Kid 
Color No. 21” 


It requires no cleaning nor 
dressing. It is soft, pliable, 
waterproof and a beautiful 
harmonizing color for any cos- 
tume. Order by the full name 
and refuse substitutes. 














A sample free on request. 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 
193 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, LAND BROKER 


Hunts bargains for buyers of farm lands any- 
where in the United States. Write your desires and 
price you can pay. No find, no charge. 

277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


P ATENT S Secured or Fee Returned 

Terms Low. Highest Refs. 
Advice and Literature Free. VASHON & CO., 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, 507 E St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 
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and that stable litter is apt to plant within 
the lawn the seeds of highly undesirable 
plants and weeds, thus entailing additional 
work next season. 

Geom Margaret, it will be remembered, 
in the second part of Henry the Sixth, says: 


Now ’tis the spring, and wer™ are shal- 
low rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they’ll o’ergrow the 


garden ; 
And choke the herbs for want of hus- 
bandry. 

And, of course, the Queen was quite 
right. In the spring w must be killed. 
But Shakespeare would readily enough 
have had her declare, had she been speak- 
ing in the fall-time, that weeds need not all 
be allowed to have a spring life. 


Storing Vegetables 


Eternal vigilance, in fact, is the price of 
freedom from weeds; and you should not 
only, in the fall days, get after such lawn 
disfigurers as dandelion and plantain, but 
in fence corners and behind the barn seek 
out and destroy the almost attractive 
mullein, the enterprising thistle and the 
great-leaved and malevolent burdock. 
The weeds, too, such as ragweed, pig- 
weed, Spanish needles and others, that 
rish annually and grow in the spring 
rom seeds scattered as cleverly as if the 
weeds possessed reason, may have their 
strengt pea minimized by a fall cam- 
nfires. 


— of 
he preparation of what may be termed 
gardens in the cellar is an important fea- 


| ture of fall work. With attention to this 


one may not only have fruit and vegetables 
through the greater part of the cold months, 
but may have these zestful things without 
having to pay winter prices for them. 
Potatoes should be placed in a long and 
capacious box in an absolutely dark cellar 
room. To avoid rats, which make their 
way into houses from orchard and field and 
waterside as winter ——- have good 
sides to the box, an — it upon su 
ports say a foot or eighteen inches high, 
which do not come to the edge, for rats are 


| great climbers, and would eagerly seize 





the opportunity to go up corner posts to a 
potato box. 

As to the winter garden of celery, there 
are two methods of treatment. By all 
means the best, where conditions permit, is 
to leave the celery well covered in its trench 
in the garden, to be dug out as wanted. In 
this way it retains a crispness which is some- 
what lost by removing it to a cellar and 
there covering it with earth. But in the 
more northern parts of our country the 
gardens freeze so solidly in winter that it 
would be ee or extremely difficult 
to dig out the celery even if it were not 
covered by drifting snow, and so in those 
regions it is best removed to the cellar, 
after having been in its out-of-doors trench 
long enough to become bleached. 

Such homely details are far from unim- 
portant to the man who loves his own home 
and his own garden. There is a keen pleas- 
ure in coming to know just what one’s 
garden will give and in putting away its 
produce in the cellar. 

What may be termed the root crops, in- 
cluding turnips and carrots and parsnips, 
may make a brave showing in a winter 
cellar, especially if packed in sand, which 
keeps them np and protects them from 
air. These, like potatoes and celery, must 
not be frozen—parsnips being an exception, 
as they may not only be frozen with im- 
punity, but, as some believe, with positive 
i 

he watering of stored-away garden 
roducts is a doubtful thing to attempt. 
here are some who lightly sprinkle their 
cellared vegetables once in a while, and 
there are others who claim that this tends 
to rot them. For ourselves, we think that 
it is a case in which too little attention is 
far safer than too much. 

Too much heat must be avoided, and 
this is a serious problem when there is a 
large furnace in the same cellar. Of course, 
the entire matter of putting vegetables in 
the cellar under dwelling-rooms is open to 
some pe 2 on the other -_ ,ina 

t part of the country vegetables must 
ape in cellars or not at all; and an ideal 
way is to have the cellar detached from the 
house: — entered by a doorway from 
the house cellar, or perhaps built under a 
hillside, entirely apart from the house. 

But on all such matters as the fall and 
winter treatment of vegetables no set and 
absolute rules can be laid down, for we have 
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Which Booklet Will 
“ae You 
Have? 


“wa No. 21 
Farm 
Buildings 


“wu No. 62 


Manufacturing 
Plants 







There are 
many kinds of 
roofings—there 
is one kind 
that is made 
and sold on 
honor and 
backed by 
manufacturers 
of 70 years’ 
standing. 


REX pRooFina 


BOOKLET ells why Rex Flintkote Roofing is the roofing 
\ No. 21 for the farmer to use, and shows photographs of 
¢~ all kinds of farm buildings satisfactorily roofed and sided with it. No 
other roofing is so well adapted for poultry houses, barns, silos, ete. 
Rex Roofing keeps out heat and cold, as well as water and dampness. 
It is a fire resistant. Rex Flintkote Roofing is easily laid by any 
farm-hand, and everything needed but the hammer comes in the roll. 


BOOKLET = shows the particular adaptability of Rex Flintkote 
No. 62 Roofing to manufacturing plants, grain elevators, rail- 
road stations, foundries, lumber sheds and other industrial buildings. 
Illustrated with many photographs of such buildings, including the great 
Atlanta Terminal Depot, which is covered with 250,000 square feet of 
Rex. This Roofing gives protection against water, fire, fumes and gases. 
“Look for the Boy” on Every Roll, 
Write for the Book That Interests You 
and Samples of Rex Flintkote Roofing 


Either or both books, with samples of Rex Flintkote 
Roofing, will be mailed free of cost upon request. 


J.A.& W. BIRD & CO., 43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Everywhere. 



















The home woman likes most to 
please the home folk, to 
brighten the home meal with 
the best at her command; for 
this purpose she serves | 












NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS g 


Dessert confections that com- 
bine so perfectly with every form } 
of dessert that she has for daily 
service a constantly increasing 
variety of delights. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





4 


4 


The 


in the Yellow Wrapper is 
Pure, Wholesome, Eco- 
nomical. Don’t forget, its 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 
SAVES YOU YOUR COCOA 
Trial can making 15 cups for 10 cts. 
S.L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 


Dept. 40, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp’s Milk Chocolate. 











To the rag-bag with soiled 
cards. Get a new pack of 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


Make the game enjoyable. 
Cost but 25c. per pack. 
Clearly 
printed. 
Large 
readable 
indexes. 


The new game §f 
Quinto. Send 2c 
stamp for rules. 
150-page book of 
all card game 
rules prepaid 10c. 
stamps or six flap 
ends of Bicycle 
tuck boxes. 


The U. S. Playing 
Card Co., 














G08 BICYCLE 












N22] RIDER BACK |S) 
PLAYING CARDS | 





804 Congress Court, 
Cincinnati, U. S, A. 











A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of paper and 
printing. Binding free. 
National Book Concern, Cash Buyers’ 
Failed pion, Merrill @ Baker, Golonial Pub. Co. 
I bought entire stock of three of these Big Bankrupt 
Book Houses and a big lot of the other. I am closing it 
out now at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


arene Sample Prices —————— 
Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 38c. 
List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, 


Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. My price $7.75. 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 

I am closing out at less than half price the fol- 
lowing complete works in half morocco bindings: 
— Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 
ing, Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance 
of a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount 
of from 50 to 90 per cent. from regular price while 
stock lasts. 


Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
1106 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 
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such an irregular variety of weather, and 
different sections furnish such differi 
climates, and gardens and cellars an 
garden owners and cellar owners are of so 
many types. 

oe San may be not only stored, 
but ac grown, during cold weather, 
and there recently been considerable 
experiment along this line. Those who 
have tried it—and it is eminently worth 
while trying for the sake of having fresh- 
vegetable relishes without having to pay 
the extravagant mid-winter prices—declare 
that by preparing certain vegetables out- 
of-doors, in the regular garden, late in the 
fall, and then transplanting them to the 
cellar, fine results may be obtained. As- 
paragus is one of these vegetables; and the 
roots of rhubarb, the homely “ pieplant,’’ 
may be actually frozen before taken up 
from out-of-doors, and then, permitted 
slowly to thaw in the cellar, and planted in 
boxes, will give that sour growth that is so 
refreshing and so esteemed before the 
advent of finer vegetables. As to water, 
here again there must be t caution in 
its use; use too little rather than too much, 
and have the soil light and sandy. To 
avoid the Scylla of water and decay, and 
the Charybdis of heat and dry-rot, one must 
steer a heedful course. 


Other Cellar Treasures 


As to peppers and onions, hang in strings 
from the cellar ceiling, in a cool, dry place. 
Even lima beans, if the vines are cut off at 
the roots before a ‘‘ black frost,’’ and hung 
in bunches in the cellar, may be picked, 
fresh and green, for from four to five weeks 
after the close of their season. 

Geraniums, taken carefully from their 
beds late in the fall, with such earth as 
clings naturally to their roots, may be 
preserved through the winter by hanging 
them from the cellar ceiling, by strings 
tied gently just above the roots. Many 
have tried this and have failed, and a little 
thing worth knowing is that, after placing 
them in their bed again in the spring, the 
ground should be thoroughly soaked with 
warm water. 

The bulbs of gladioli and the tubers of 
the dahlia are easily kept through the 
winter in a basket in a dark place. The 
canna is more delicate and difficult, but a 
sprinkling of charcoal around the tubers, 
to prevent the spread of decay, will aid 
materially. 

Some people put quick-lime on the floor, 
near them, to destroy germs, and it is a 
gue thing to have in any root cellar; 

ut it must never be allowed to touch the 
things it preserves. 

Always, with the triumphs of cellar 
storage or cellar growth, there is a distinct 
economy, a saving of money; and yet 
that is but the least important point. 
What really counts is that the owner has 
made still closer the ties that bind him to 
his home and its surroundings; in fact, it is 
as if there were an alliance made by the 
mutual development of the potentialities 
of garden and house and owner. And every 
one, rich and poor, who has a home and a 
garden, can do something successfully along 
the line of suggestions that we have made. 
In Italy, every household, rich or humble, 
manages to have, throughout the short 
Italian winter, a continuing and fresh 
supply of the little, oval, Italian tomatoes 
for their salso di pomo d’oro (sauce of the 
golden apple) for the daily spaghetti; and 
this is one of the many things in which wis- 
dom is shown us by the older civilizations. 


AT A CONCERT 


(Beethoven's Sixth Symphony) 


At first, with voices palpitant and thin, 

Slaves to the master’s baton hovering there, 
With sigh of cello, wail of violin, 

The opening notes come trembling down the air. 


And then the fagots and the clarinets, 

And then the flutes, the bass upswelling strong, 
Until from keys and leaping finger-frets 

There bursts at last the full, free tide of song. 


And with it all the house must rise and flow: 
Three thousand hearts till now immured, aloof, 
From this, my lady in the box below, 
To that Sicilian peasant ’neath the roof. 


Amiracle! And yet, with stammering tongue, 
I cry for those divine deliverances : 

God’s music that I heard when I was young 
Behind the curtain of His silences. 














Stein-Bloch Clothes 


and a 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


Diplomat 


OU must 
remember 
that the 

average clothing 
salesman is the 
greatest of dip- 
lomats. 


You may ask 
for Stein-Bloch 
clothes—our ad- 
vertising may get 
you to do that. 
The leading 
clothier usually 
has them. But 
if that particular 
store hasn’t our 
clothes the cloth- 
ing salesman will 
attempt by flat- 
tery and the sub- 
tlest of means— 


perfectly fair to himself—to get you to purchase 


something else. 


And he usually succeeds. 


No matter how shrewd you are, you are as 
much subject to this kind of flattery and finesse 


as anyone else. 
ment when you go to buy 
recover it when it 1s too late. 


You are apt to lose your judg- 





clothes—only to 


You would not listen to that sort of thing 
about your brand of cigars or favorite golf 


ball. 


Get the mark of Stein-Bloch clothes— 


the label—so fixed in your mind that you will 
look for it and not be satisfied with anything 


else. 
with your clothes. 


From that day on you will be satisfied 


Write for ‘‘Smartness,’’ the booklet of Autumn 
and Winter styles, reproducing from photo- 
graphs the most fashionable garments of the 


season. Mailed on request. 
THIS LABEL STANDS FOR 53 
YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 
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SINCE 1854 


Offices and Shops: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 


















MONTHLY 
INSTALMENTS 


















We sell 
Municipal, 
School, Electric 
and other high class 
Bonds bearing interest at 
from 4% to 5% on a monthly 
installment plan that enables 
the smallest investor to pur- 
chase these highly desirable 
securities, 


Write for list and monthly 
purchase plan. 


WILLS & CO. 


Members Standard Stock 
Exchange 


TORONTO, CAN. 













j THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WCULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME ‘WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 


, Send for Weekly Financial Review 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
L BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK g 














Manufacturers! 


Investigate 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


Portsmouth offers unequalled advantages for the profitable 
operation of almost any manufacturing industry. It is the 
natural gateway between the resources and markets of 
the North and South, drawing from and catering alike 
to both. Cheap fuel at the very door, an abundance of 
reliable labor and an inexhaustible supply of raw material. 
Nine lines of railway and a score of lines of water transpor- 
tation assure exceptionally low freight rates. A delight- 
fully even climate, pure water, schools, good health 
and beautiful homes. 

Splendid faciory sites and business opportunities are now 
available. Valuable assistance will be given investigators. 

Full particulars on request. Address 


I. T. Van Patten, Secretary, Portsmouth 




















Secured Certificates are the best form 
of investment for idle funds, yielding 6% 
secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate. Write for booklet ‘‘C.” 


‘SALE LAKE SECURITY & TRUST @. 


f )CCOUPETEEREBESERERNE SALT LAKI CITY Heeseeeuarereneartgiiagy 










How to Invest 


YOUR SAVINGS 


Here isa manual of finance written by a recognized financial authority. 
It is a collection of the series appearing in 7he Saturday Evening 
Post. Tells about bonds of different kinds, stocks, real estate, 
mortgages and other investments; what to buy and what to 
avoid. Read it before you invest. Decorated boards, 16mo. Price, 
Sify cents at all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Henry Altemus Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
18 


Are YouInterested in Florida? 


Best opportunities in the United States for money making 
real estate investments. Six months’ subscription to our 
descriptive magazine “ Investors’ Guide"’ FREE / 


Jacksonville Development Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 











—— > 
The Most Liberal Interest and the Safest 
SECURITIES. First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Real Estate can not be 
excelled in any investment. We 
have been in successful opera- 
{4 tion for 14 years and our strength 
is greater today than ever. 
Write for booklet A, 
and learn our plan. 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co., 
Macon, Ga. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Drainage and Levee Bonds as Investments 


N LAST week’s article it was shown how 
a scarcity of water made it possible for 
irrigation bonds to be issued. This 
week it will be explained how too much 
water may sometimes make it necessary to 
bring out bonds, and thus afford an oppor- 
tunity for the investment of lus funds 
or savings. The latter kind of bonds are 
commonly known as drainage and levee 
district bonds. They perform a construct- 
ive service for a community in that the 
money derived from them is used to make 
land available for cultivation and conse- 
quently more valuable. 
In the purchase of all kinds of bonds it is 
n to exercise great care and make 
as complete an investigation as possible, 
but these precautions, perhaps, are more 
urgent in the case of i or levee 
bonds than in almost any other kind of 
bond security, for the simple reason that, if 
you do not a very high-class drainage 
or levee bond, you get one that is anything 
but a safe and profitable investment. 


What Drainage and Levee Bonds Are 


Drai and levee district bonds are 
just wos their names imply. They owe 
their existence to the fact that man wants 
to use certain land which Nature for a time 
makes it impossible for him to use. Since 
man is a very resourceful n he devises 
both ways and means of redeeming this 
land. But it takes money to do this, and 
the money is supplied by issuing bonds. 
In the case of swampy or submerged land 
the proceeds of the bonds are used to build 
drainage canals; in the case of land bor- 
dering on a river subject to floods, it is used 
to erect dikes or levees. 

As in the case of irrigation, all the work 
of protecting the land or draining it cannot 
be done by the United States Government. 
It must be done by communities and dis- 
tricts. Hence the issue of drainage and 
levee bonds. The usual plan is for the 
leading men of a community to get to- 
gether and organize what is called a drain- 
age and levee district. Sometimes it is a 
drainage district and sometimes it is a 
levee district. Then a bill is introduced 
into the legislature providing for the 
issuance of the bonds and giving them what 
might be called State auspices. When the 
bonds are brought out in this way they 
form the highest class, and, in fact, the 
only ones that the investor should me. In 
a way they become State bonds. These 
bonds are issued very much the same way 
that school-district or municipal bonds are 
issued, because they really have as their 
best security the good name of the com- 
munity bringing them out, and they should 
have also, as further security, the taxes of 
that district. Frequently, these bonds are 
bought in bulk by some large bond and 
investment house, or some private bankers, 
and sold through the regular trade channels. 
The house buying them usually makes a 
careful investigation of the district, and 
especially the legal end of the issue, be- 
cause many bond issues of this kind 
have been spoiled by litigation, and in 
some cases States and districts have re- 
a oy issues which were not properly 

rought out. * : 

Most of the best-known levee district 
bonds have been issued by Mississippi 
River States, notably Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. In this vast region, 
where the great muddy river hurls its 
devastating self across the country, the 
people have raised their bulwarks with the 
proceeds of bonds. The levee bond is 
sometimes safer than a drainage district 
bond because the country it embraces is 
more valuable. This is notably true of 
some of the bayou districts in the South. 
A typical bond of this kind that I have in 
mind for purposes of illustration is issued 
by a district in Arkansas that extends 
from Little Rock, the State capital, to 
within a short distance of Pine Bluff, and 
embraces 300,000 acres of farm land in 
three counties. Within this territory are 
twenty-four towns. It isthe heart of a rich 
cotton district. This district issued $300,- 
000 worth of bonds to build levees. The 
assessed valuation of the property in the 
district is more than $2,000,000. The 
bonds were issued by special legislative 


act and under the supervision of trustees 
selected from among the representative 
men of each of the counties. The legisla- 
tive act pre for the —— and col- 
lecting of sufficient tax to pay the interest 
and principal of the bonds. The bonds are 
further secured by a lien or claim on all the 
lands, railroads and tramways in the dis- 
trict. These bonds are 6 per cent. bonds, 
but there is a premium on them, and the 
yield to the investor would be about 5 per 
eent. The conditions surrounding these 
bonds may almost be said to be ideal ones 
for a bond of this kind. 

A typical drainage district bond of the 
same high class is one that was issued by a 
drainage district in Illinois, where the State 
laws are favorable to issues of this kind. 
It includes a 4 of the city of East St. 
Louis, which fact adds, of course, to the 
value of the land. In this case a part of the 
drained land is valuable suburban property, 
while the rest, not included in the city, is 
excellent truck en land. Thus every 
part of the drainage district has become 
valuable. These bonds are registered with 
the State Auditor at Springfield, and the 
assessments for the payment of principal 
and interest are collected by the State 
Treasurer at the same time and in the same 
manner as State taxes. These bonds, 
which are 5 per cent. bonds, are being sold at 
about par, and the yield is about 5 per cent. 


Safeguards for the Bonds 


Since drainage and levee bonds are issued 
(or should be issued) under State or civic 
auspices, it is highly important that the 
investor should buy only those issued in 
States where proper laws are in force to 
protect them. In Minnesota and Illinois 
they are the most favorable. In these 
States the construction of the law is that 
the bonds are a lien or claim upon the 
county funds, which means the revenue 
from the taxes. Thus they resemble the 
municipal or school-district bonds. 

One complication which has made some 
drainage and levee bonds objectionable is 
the fact that they have often been clogged 
with litigation. Here is one kind: a cer- 
tain man, whose land is three-fourths under 
water, pays the same amount of taxes that 
a man does whose land is one-fourth under 
water. The second man protests that he is 
not getting as much benefit as the first, and 
declines to pay his taxes. Frequently, the 
bonds have not been legally brought out, 
and there is constant difficulty over the 
collection of taxes. Hence it is age onner | 
advisable to buy these bonds only throug 
a seo pn house that has made a very 
careful investigation of all the legal phases 
of the issue, and whose lawyers pronounce 
them safe from legal attack. 

The best types of these bonds, both 
levee and drainage, are those issued by dis- 
tricts in the midst of a rich oe country, 
where the value of the land greatly exceeds 
the cost of all the improvements or the 
amount of the bond issue. It should be a 
district where the affairs of the drainage 
or levee commission are administered by 
reputable and honest men, and where the 
land is widely held—that is, owned by a 
great many different people. If the land is 
owned by a few people it leads to land 
y neamnce and this is often disastrous to 
the prosperity of a community. 

In this connection it is important to 
point out that there are on the market 
to-day a great many so-called drainage 
bonds which are issued by mushroom 
companies claiming to have t tracts to 
drain and develop, and which offer to yield 
eight or nine per cent.—a promise it is 
impossible to fulfill. 

n article about drainage bonds would 
be incomplete without a reference to the 
Chicago Sanitary District Bonds, which are 
frequently known as Chicago Drainage 
Bonds. They are issued by a district that 
includes the city of ears gs and altogether 
embraces three hund and fifty-eight 
square miles. The proceeds were used to 
divert the sewage of the city from Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois River. The bonds 
are secured by a tax on the district. These 
bonds are regarded as practically being 
bonds of the — of Chicago. They may 
be bought to yield about 44 per cent. 


October 26, 1907 





Is Your Money Earning 


6%? 


| NOT, or if you are not quite satis- 
fied with your —— investment, 

A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds open the 
way to you for better income with 
less worry. 

For nearly twenty years we have earned and 
paid 6% on the stroke of the clock to thousands 
of investors the country over; returning them 
nearly $4,000,000 in principal and interest. At 
the same time we have built up Assets of $9,446,- 
095.89, including a Surplus of $1,419,518.20— 
fully establishing the exceptional earnin 
power of our business and the conservatism o! 
our 6% rate. 

You ought to be interested in a safe and 
profitable medium either for income invest- 
ment or for systematic saving, and we urge 
you to carefully consider the unusual advan- 
tages afforded by A-R-E Six’s. 

Interesting literature, including large map of 
New York City, sent on request. Address 


American Real Estate Company 
511 Night and Day Bank Building 
Fifth Avenue and 44th St., New York City 

















If Safety is Your Aim 
Get Your Money in 


TAX BONDS 


issued by Counties, Cities, Villages, etc., for im- 

‘ovements, such as drains, sewers, public build- 

S, etc. Gur offerings are numerous and include 
such bonds 


Yielding 5% to 6% 


Good, safe $500 and $1000 bonds like these: 
Harrison Co, and Worth Co., Iowa ( Drain Bonds) 
Bates and Chariton Co., Mo. (Drain Bonds), El 
Dorado and Fayetteville, Ark. (School Bonds), 

Taxes are uniformly paid—avoid securities of 
changeable value, Capeneeiie on corporate man- 
—— or degrees of general prosperity. 

resent conditions afford you exceptional oppor- 
tunities to purchase securities of the 


Great Central West 
At Decided Bargains 


Our customers buying of us by mail in twenty-two States 
are all satisfied. Send your name for our mailing list. 
References everywhere. 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
8 Wardell Bidg. Macon, Mo. 





























of 
BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 


and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 

your money reaches us. 

Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 

good interest, yet you have the money in your 

possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘C,’’ which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 

The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. | 

Tom L. Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio 


ndustrials Investigated 
A confidential, con- 

You Should Secure eR inss me gunn od 
your a or present investments in the 
cific Northwest. Our technical and com- 

mercial experts investigate Industrials, Manu- 
facturing, ining, Irrigation, Transportation, 
Lumber, Fisheries, Electrical and like prop- 
ositions and report in full detail. The Mercan- 
tile Agencies, The Seattle National Bank and 


Scandinavian-American Bank vouch for our re- 
liability and integrity. Consultation Department, 


PACIFIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


























2S BANKINGIBYAMATL: 
OU}. You can not find a safer form of ny 


x) 
: 0 investment than is offered by our /— 
* - 6% Certificates of Deposit. y 
5 ’ 


FIRST. TRUST;& SAVINGS’ BANK 
BIGAPITAL;$100,000-%9 JU Uh hx ates 
BANK per 'Sampfe ace and valuable bookie 

sent free. Enclose clipping of present adv’mts. 
ALBERT HANSON, Box 683, Montgomery, Ala. 















Write for booklet “8.” 
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How to Sell Goods 


— How to ginger up a sales force. 

— How to drum business in dull seasons. 

- How to route, handle and check salesmen. 

— How to secure and organize salesmen and 
agents. 

— How to win the dealer's co-operation and 


support. 
— How to advertise— concisely and thor- 








oughly treated. 
— How to meet objections and how to be a 
good ‘* closer.'’ 


— How to work the ‘‘ big stick’’ plan of 
selling goods to retailers. 

— How to analyze your proposition. 

— How to make the consumer influence 
dealers to buy your goods. 

— How to get out of the ranks of ** clerks" 
and become a real salesman. 

And How to Buy Them, Too 

— How to secure a rock bottom price. 

— How to trap a lying salesman. 

— How to close big transactions. 

— How to prevent extravagant purchasing. 

— How to handle men and make quick de- 
cisions. 

— How to always know what stock is on hand. 

— How to avoid penny-wise, pound-foolish 














—Only 3 Cents 


More a Day 


Never before in the history of business has help like this been offered to 


ambitious men. 


Here is placed on your desk the proven plans and judg- 


ment, the priceless experience, the accumulated wisdom of 112 of the best known directors in American 
business. Here is spread before you, in vivid charts and diagrams, the actual campaigns and schemes, 
the strategy, the genius, that have built huge stores and factories from tiny shops and attic mills. 


This idea is so big and new that noexisting book standard can be used in comparison. Imagine the gist 
of all the great correspondence courses rolled into one great ten volume work !_ Imagine the ideas, the 


How to Get Money by Mail 

— How to write ads. 

— How te begin a letter. 

— How to turn inquiries into orders 

— How to formulate a convincing argument. 

— How to get your reader to ACT at once. 

— How to write trade-winning business 
letters. 


— How to cover territory salesmen can't 
reach. 


— How to keep tab on results of all mail work 

— How to key ads, circular and all mail sales. 

~ How to secure attention and arouse interest 
by letter. 

~— How to prepare an enclosure for a busi- 
ness getting letter 

— How to supplement the efforts of salesmea 
with live, business getting letters. 


How to insure Safe Credits 

— How to judge credits. 

— How to collect by mail. 

— How to handle ‘* touchy '* customers. 

— How to be a good collector — and how to 
hire one. 

— How to organize a credit and collections 
department. 

— How to weed out dishonest buyers from 
the safe 


—How to know every day the state of your 
accounts receivable. 


methods, the very plans of action, of 112 business heads, taken bodily from famous factories, work shops, 
offices, and executive rooms, and transferred into big, bold type for your study and application. 


Offices of the 
World’s Greatest Business Men 


To the Ambitious Men of America: 

#*#You EARN more as you LEARN more. 

The fact of the matter is, that the best of us have a good deal 
to learn from the rest of us. No one man can know it all — 
however brilliant or talented.*** 


purchases. 

And hundreds of other vital pointers and 
plans, both in buying and selling, for buyers, 
clerks, city sal ling | 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, mail 
order houses and advertising men. 


And valuable information, obtainable in 
no other way, for credit men, collectors, ac- 
countants, and every business man interested 
in this vital department 








And Then For 12 Months 


add to the help which these books will bring 
you, the help which you will get from 
SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
monthly magazine of business, and which 
is sent to you a whole year with a set of 
these books. 260 to 356 pages in every 
issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford 
to miss a single page of it. It makes no 
eeierence waster you own yous own 
yusiness or whether you are working for si 5 

somebody else SYSTEM will show you = ~ er te 
new ways of saving time and effort and letter. 

cutting out drudgery. SYSTEM goes into — How to compose a strong, original letter 
the inner offices of the biggest, most suc- of application 

cessful men and brings forth for your — How to secure the highest market price ia 
benefit every month the fruit of their costly selling your services. 

experience. SYSTEM will show you how — How to prepare and apply for advance- 


to accomplish more, make more in ment , 
present daily work . yume —How to master the entire routine, the 
2 7 


science, the duties, the problems of an 
Actual Working Plans. 


executive, a department head, a general 
manager. 

Each issue contains special “inside” in- — How to master the work and secure the 

formation on buying, selling, accounting, position of sales manager. 

manufacturing, shipping, collecting, adver- 

tising, business letter writing, banking, real 


2193 Pages of Money Making Ideas. 


That is what the new, the 10- volume Busi- 
ness Man’s Library means to every man of 
business— means to you! Jt means that 
now, and for the first time, you have at 
your instant disposal the crystallized expe- 
rience of practically the whole world of 
business. It means that those hard-du if _ : f ‘ 4 ; 
nuggets of business knowledge, whic! you, in your years of experience and work, have per- 
every man used to have to find out for fected money-making methods, so has the man next door. 
himself, you can now find out through the So has the man in the next block, in the next town — and so 
Business Man’s Library. It means that on, throughout the business world. They have worked equally 
those very business secrets which men hard and long —these other men. And can YOU —or WE— 
have sweat blood and spent fortunes to or ANY business man, afford to bury our heads in our own 
learn, are now yours to read at your leisure desks, remain content with our own knowledge, when it is 
and master at ease. These books are in- possible to get the ideas of these other men? 
tended for captains of industry, and for This, in our opinion, is the big point of merit in SYSTEM'S 
their clerks and their office ys; for publications —they give us the experience of these thousands 
roprietors and employees; for executive of other men—and that is the reason why, no matter how 
eads, and for those under them and those successful or prosperous may be the employer or employee, he 
over them; for the salesman on the road, can learn something from SYSTEM'S work. 


and ho shoeing o at py for peed Yours very truly, 
man in business who wants a bigger busi- 
- Gilt geting en thang 
Pres. American 


ness or a better salary. 
For Employers and Employees. Gen'l Manager 
Radiator Company Sherwin-Williams Co. 








How to Stop Cost Leaks How toGet and Hold a Position 


— How to detect waste. 

— How to make an inventory. 

— Howto figure ** overhead ’’ expense. 
—How to systematize an entire 


or store. 
— How to cut out red tape in a simple 
cost 


s > 

— How to apportion the right number 
of men to a specific job. 

— How to decide between piecework, 
day wages and bonus systems. 

—How to formulate a simple but 
efiective cost-keeping system of 
your own. 

— How the “‘ trusts’’ reduce their costs 0 

to a minimuam—how to apply 

their methods. 


— How to study the work of the 
man above you, without of 
fending or antagonizing 


— Howtokeeptabon the productive val- 
ue of each machine and employee. 
— How to figure depreciation, burden, 
indirect expense, up-keep, profit, 
loss, cost. 
And chapter after chapter of price- 
less plans for practically every kind 0 
of business in which an accurate cost 





These ten big volumes of the Business 
Man’s Library tell exactly how to start a 
business; how to create it, nurse it, develop 
it into hale, hearty business health; how to 
win its trade; establish its prestige; make 
its product; sell its goods and bring in its 
profits; how, in fact, to make a business of 
an idea; a corporation of a scheme; a giant 


Sormik Grit 
Brill Bros. 


Sup't The May Co. 


estate and insurance methods, business 
management, handling men, short cuts and 
worry savers, store systems, retail sales- 
manship, trade-getting ideas, window 
dressing, circularizing, and everything in 
which a man in business, big or little, is 
interested. 

To the man in the private office, SYSTEM 


hit. 

How and whatto study in 
spare moments to increase 
your earning value 

Not good advice merely, 
but practical, down-to-earth 
instruction in all branches 
of business that will enable 
the ambitious employee te 


Gen’! Manager Saks & Co. 


od 


Pres. Union Nat"! Bank 











system is essential to money-making 


nies, enact 


is welcomed as a guide and constant ad- 
Chtdany needs viser. Tothe man in charge of other men, 

either as employer or superintendent, 
SYSTEM offers business secrets which 
he might never have the opportunity to 
find out for himself. And tothe worker 
the man who has hopes above his present 
position — SYSTEM shows the short road 
to better days, better salary, more power, 
—eventual success. 


success of a small uncertainty. 

And they tell the employee — the man in 
the under position —how to get in the upper 
class; how to secure an increase in ability 
and an increase in pay; how to become an 
auditor instead of a bookkeeper; an adver- 
tising manager instead of a clerk; a sales- 
man instead of an order taker; a business 
creator instead of a business machine; at 
the “top” instead of at the “ bottom.” 


actually earn more. 


R. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


Ct Em, 


Pres. Alexander H. Revell Co. Pres. J. Jevne Company 











21,763 great concerns have purchased sets of the in use, we may name Marshall Field & Co., 
Business Man’s Library. These concerns had 2 1 1763 G t Cc Armour & Co., N. K. Fairbank Co., Illinois 
no interest in the books as mere entertaining . rea oncern Steel Co., National Cash Register Co., Sears, 
literature. They wanted the COLD DOLLARS in them—the practical cashable Roebuck & Co., Mandel Bros., Nelson Morris & Co., Columbia Phonograph Co,, 
ideas inthem—nothing more. Who can refute or deny the value of an endorsement National Biscuit Co., American Can Co., Goodyear Rubber Co., and men in thousands 
like this ? Among the famous firms, in which one or more big men have these books upon thousands of other concerns — the backbone of American industry. 





— How to pick men. 

~~ How to weigh, judge, analyze ability in a 
prospective employee. 

— How to read human character from facial 
characteristics. 

—- How to train and coach sew employees. 

— How to inspire men with desperate de- 
termination and untiring loyalty to work, 
to think, to act, even to fight in your behalf 

— How to keep in personal working touch 
with an entire working force, making 
each man feel your special interestin him 

— How to develop strong individual person- 
ality. 

— How to approach and impress men. 

— How to attract, interest, persuade, con- 
ciliate and convince men. 

— How to break dowa the walls of reserve 
and prejudice in an interview and turn 
enmity into cordiality and respect 

— How to keep in personal working touch 
with an entire working force, making 
each man feel your special interest in him. 

And the whole science of meeting and 
managing. directing and controlling, inspir- 
ing and entiusing ail sorts and dispositions 
of human nature analyzed and simplified by 
master business generals — for you. 


— How to manage a business. 

— How to keep track of stock. 

— How to size up the money-making pos- 
sibilities of new ventures. 

— How to get up blanks, forms and records 
for all kinds of businesses. 

— How to plan big campaigns and projects. 

— How to handle and systematize many- 
sided interests. 

— How to focus the details of many depart- 
ments to the desk of one executive. 

— How to keep in touch with a million cus- 
tomers as closely as the average business 
man does a dozen. 

— How to figure and charge estimates. 

— How to check deliveries and mistakes. 

— How to detect and eliminate needless items 






Off Four new volumes have just been added to the Business Man’s Library of last year. Yet this new ten-volume library, 
Sy er despite its nearly doubled size, its re-inforcement of nearly a thousand puges of new, live business working plans, costs 

you only three cents more a day—approximately nine cents in all for the complete ten De Luxe Volumes, with their rich, 
wide-grained Oxford Half-Morocco binding, their velvet-finish paper, their beautiful duo-tint illustrations. And a full year’s subscription to 
SYSTEM besides! $29 spread out thin over nine months and the books are yours forever. $2 now and $3 a month until $29 is paid. Less than 
you probably spend for daily papers. And long before your second payment, these helpful books, if ordered now, will have a chance to put back 
in your pocket more than their cost. Is the offer chee? Sign the coupon and send $2 and the books will come forward by the fastest transportation. 


, 
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— How to devise a perpetual inventory sys- 
tem that will tell you every day the value 
of all material on hand. 

— How to turn a losing business into a 
profitable one — how to make a profitable 
business more profitable. 

And countless other things, including 
charts, tabulations, diagrams, plans and 
forms that every man in an executive posi- 
tion needs in his daily work. 














44-60 East 23rd Street 
New York 


Please deliver to me, all charges prepaid, one set of the Business Man’s Library, complete in ten 
é zeeenee, bemae in Oxford Half Morocco, the splendid, new, greatly enlarged — and enter my name 
or a fu 

‘ 


x 
Si S LEN 151-153 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
‘SUSINESS 






ear’s subscription to SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, for all of which I agree to pay 
$29.00; $2.00 sent herewith and $3.00 per month thereafter until the full amount has been paid. 







Name mer ee aE See Ss 
RE ae ee ED ws 
Occupation _ ; ciiciasentaiaaell _ Firm 
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What Are 
You Worth 
From the 





It is estimated that the average man 
is worth $2.00 a day from the neck down 
—what is he worth from the neck up? 

That depends entirely upon training. 
If you are trained so that you can plan 
and direct work you are worth ten 
times as much as the man who can 
work only under orders. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools go to the man who is struggling 
along on small pay and say to him, ‘‘ We 
wiil train you for promotion right where 
you are, or we will qualify you to take 
up a more congenial line of work at a 
much higher salary.” 

What the I, C. S. says it can do, it will do. 
It has already done it for others and will do 
it for you, if you only show the inclination, 

During August 294 students voluntarily re- 
ported an increase in salary and position as 
the direct result of I. C. S. training. 











In this day of demand for leaders a young 
man ought to be ashamed to be satisfied with 
small wages when he has the I. C. S, ready to 
qualify him for a higher salary. 

Mark this coupon at once and mail it. You 
need not leave your present work, or yourown 
home,while theI.C.S. prepares you toadvance. 








5 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be- 
fore which I have marked a 
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JACK SPURLOCK—PRODIGAL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Oh, I thought you would,” I led 
pleasantly. ‘‘And here’s another old friend 
of ours,” I added, as the Major detached 
with bande cubeboetehod aied fpyfel roanti 
with hands outstretched and jo i- 
tion beaming like a benediction from his 
face. ‘‘My chief, Old Doctor Jackson, you 
remember, the celebrated influenza special- 
ist and discoverer of the sovereign remedy, 
Lah Grippah.”’ 

“This is indeed a pleasure, yo’ lo’dship,”’ 
exclaimed the Major. ‘‘I had not thought 
to meet you so far from yo’ ancestral ws 

“Aw, yes, delighted,” his lordship re- 
turned miserably. ‘‘But if you gentlemen 
will excuse me I'll run up and get ready for 
supper; been on the go all day, you know,” 
and he hurried away to see, I guessed, if he 
could figure out just what our little e 
was, and what his course of action should be. 

Instead of staying to talk with the 
villagers, who, with questions fairly burst- 
ing from their lips, were already edging up 
to us, we followed his lordship. For the 
Major had a fine appreciation of advertis- 
ing values, and piqued, but never satiated, 
curiosity. Once inside, I turned to him and 
said: ‘‘ Well, Major, we’re going to spoil one 
scoundrel and his little game. The only 
question is, how and when to do it?” 

“Better play him fo’ a day or two, 
Jack,” the Major replied thoughtfully. “I 
reckon he’s goin’ to stimulate the medicine 
business right smart fo’ us. Now why 
don’t that dashed pri.ter hurry with those 
blank labels?” 

His lordship appeared at the supper- 
table, not, I fancy, use he wanted any 
supper, but because he was afraid to stay 
away. Miss Lynn, the innkeeper, excited 
and exclamatory over the Major’s news 
that Frothy was an old friend of ours, del- 
uged him with questions, to which he re- 
turned short and evasive answers. In fact, 
he showed such total lack of imagination 
that the Major, who had been listenin 
with the keenest enjoyment, felt constraine 
both to liven up the conversation and to 
teach him how to treat his old friends. For 
Frothy’s manner toward us was character- 
ized by what he fondly believed to be the 
hauteur and coldness of a Vere de Vere, 
though in his proper person and on his 
familiar Rialto he would probably have 
called it ‘‘giving us the frosty mitt.’’ So 
when Miss Lynn inquired breathlessly, 
‘“‘And who was at this ee, yo’ 
lo’dship?” before the hyo othy 
could reply, the Major cut in with: 

‘‘Speakin’ of the house-pa’ty, yo’ lo’d- 
ship, how goes that little affair of yo’s with 
the Lady Victoria Maud? A charmin’ girl, 
suh, a woman whose trust and affection 
we, man ey well be proud of winnin’.” 

t was a frightful situation for Frothy. 
On either side was a smiling, but merciless, 
iconoclast from Missouri; in the foreground 
a pop-eyed, large-eared, loose-mouthed 
lady; in the middle distance, a trusting, 
but not-to-be-trifled-with, middle-aged 
maiden; and in the Age ertees: two de- 
termined cousins with shotguns, and a 
full chorus of village youths with rails, tar- 
buckets, feather pillows and other neces- 
sary prone. No wonder Frothy sores his 
lines, and stammered in the purest Broad- 
way American: 

““Wh-wh-at Lady Maud? Wh-at d’ you 
mean?” 

“You shouldn’t have mentioned that, 
Doctor,’’ I spoke up reprovingly. ‘‘ You 
know the Duke said it was a dead secret, 
and that it wasn’t to be announced till just 
before the marriage, as his lordship didn’t 
like long engagements.” 

‘*T beg yo’ pa’don, my deah fellow!’’ the 
Major exclaimed, turning a distressed face 
toward Frothy. ‘It was very thoughtless 
of me—but here among yo’ friends—a— 
er—sacred confidence—I am sure that no 
harm has been done. Unless—yes—I see 
from yo’ manner that I have blundered-- 
fo’give me, I beg, fo’ openin’ old wounds 
this way.” 

Nothing could have been more tender 
and sympathetic than the look that the 
Major gave Frothy; and nothing more 
ferocious in its powerless rage than the one 
that Frothy returned. But he was quick 
to take the avenue of escape that opened 
up for him. 

“That affair was broken off long “ae 
he explained. ‘I was never really in love 
with her; it was 7 a flirtation, noth- 
ing more.” Then he blocked further com- 
ment by excusing himself, and managed to 


retire in fairly good order. But he had 
acknowl us, and the Lady Victoria 
Maud, and we had scored the first points 


“Very distressin’, very distressin’!’’ the 
Major exclaimed as soon as Frothy was out 
of ing. ‘‘He has taken the affair to 
heart, Ifear. But there—I’d clean fo’gotten 
—yo’ charmin’ friend, madam, has, no 
doubt, healed the old wounds of the little 
god, while inflictin’ fresh ones. Of cou’se, 
we mustn’t mention this affair. It could 
do no good, and it might ——” 

We all assented, but there was an absent, 
glazed look in Miss Lynn’s eyes which told 
us that she was already conning over a list 
of her friends and trying to decide which 
one was most worthy to hear the great 
news first. So she, too, soon excused her- 
self, exclaiming: ‘‘How romantic! I knew 
all along that he was a real lo’d; and a love 
affair, too, with the Lady Victoria Maud! 
What did you say her last name was?” 

“Her last name, madam? Her last 
name?” the Major repeated slowly, and 
I could see that this unexpected thirst for 
detail had caught him unprepared. ‘‘Her 
full name is the Lady Victoria Maud—er— 
er—Alexandria Beatrice Bromley, beloved 
and only daughter of Lo’d Fastnet.” 

I started toward the portico for an after- 
supper smoke, but the Major’s touch re- 
strained me. ‘‘Go up to my room, Jack,” 
he whispered. ‘‘His lo’dship should join 
us there in about ten minutes.”’ 

Frothy rapped on the door in five, and, 
answering the Major’s ‘‘Come in,’ strode 
defiantly into the room—a little too defi- 
antly for a man who wasn’t afraid. The 
Major stood up to receive him, but he did 
not offer him a chair. 

“I want to know what you fellows are 
up to,” Frothy blurted out, as soon as he 
had closed the door behind him. 

"a — to, yo’ lo’dship?’”’ the Major re- 
peated. ‘‘Explain yo’self, I beg.” There 
was the growl of distant thunder in his tone. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” was the 
impatient answer. There was no pretense 
of an English accent in Frothy’s voice now. 

“No, suh, I do not know what you 
mean,” the Major replied with much im- 
pressiveness. ‘But I do know, suh, that 
yo’ manner is most offensive to me.” He 
paused a moment and then continued, as if 
with sudden understanding: ‘‘ Unless, suh, 
you feel that wvtewg, my remarks about 
the Lady Victoria Maud reflects on yo’ 
honah, and you wish to demand satisfac- 
tion. In that event, I would point out to 
yo’ lo’dship that custom prescribes that yo’ 
friend, rather than yo’ lo’dship in person, 
should wait on me.’ 

Frothy gave ground visibly before the 
Major’s fierce eye. 

“No offense, Doctor, no offense,” he be- 
gan with an attempt at familiarity. “But 
why do you pretend that you recognize me 
—that’s what I want to know?” 

“Pretend? Pretend, suh?” echoed the 
Major, working himself into a rage. ‘‘How 
dare you, suh? Do you mean to doubt my 
word, to insinuate that I was not in attend- 
ance on his Grace, or—am I to understand 
that you are not Lo’d Percy Frothingham, 
of oe pe gpl : ‘ 

thy gave a sickly grin as he gras 
the janie of the question. vO 
course I’m Lord Frothingham,” he ad- 
mitted weakly. 

“‘And—take a good, careful look, yo’ 
lo’dship, to refresh yo’ treacherous mem- 
ory—you remember Doctor Spuriock and 
myself, and that—er—unfo’tunate little 

air with the Lady: Victoria Maud?” 

“Certainly, Doctor,’ the now thoroughly 
tamed Frot y = 

“Then, yo’ lo’dship, all misunderstand- 
in’s havin’ been cleared away, we need 
detain you no longer.” 

His lordship hesitated, thought better of 
it, voiced a weak ‘‘Good-night,” and got 
as far as the door on his way out, when a 
call from the Major halted him: 

“And oh! Lo’d Perey—I’d almost fo’- 
gotten—you remember that last night at 
the Duke’s, when we played bridge?” 

““Ye—e—s,” reluctantly. 

‘And you remember that I O U fora 
thousand guineas you gave me?”’ 

““Ye—e—s,” with an awful effort of 
memory and in a choking voice. 

‘*Well, yo’ lo’dship, I’m a little sho’t, 
and I could use that money.” 

Stony silence while his lordship swal- 
lowed something. I was a little surprised 
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Fault=Proof Clothes 

Mic are becoming very 
Critical. 

When a Suit or Overcoat 

doesn’t fit exactly as it should— 


the Customer talks right out about 
it in plain terms. 


And when the Tailor or Cloth- 
ing Dealer says ‘I'll fix it right 
up in a “* ‘jiffy’’’— 

They say ‘“‘No siree—no Hot 
Pressing Now for my Clothes.”’ 


“If you can alter the Garment, 
and I doubt very much if you can 
—you can go ahead— but it must 
be made right for me—not merely 


‘*doped’’ into a semblance of right 
by Old Doctor Goose—the Hot 
Flat Iron— 


Now Clothes wearers are Criti- 
cal of their clothes because we’ve 
been telling some ‘‘trade secrets’’ 
— we've been giving inside infor- 
mation about the way certain 
clothes are made—to appear Good 


when they are not Good. 





And we've been telling this 
Inside Information because we 
make clothes that can stand the 
most rigid and searching inspec- 
tion—the fiercest criticism:— 
‘*Sincerity Clothes ’’— 


‘* Sincerity Clothes”’ are not im- 
properly or hastily cut and tailored 
—then merely ‘‘doped’’ into ‘‘a- 
look-like’’ resemblance of clothes 
by the Hot Flat Iron, Old Doctor 
Goose —as are most clothes—on 
the contrary, “‘ Sincerity Clothes”’ 
arecutandtailored byexperts—the 
Shape—Style and Fit are tailored 
permanently into the very fabric— 


Test a ‘‘Sincerity’’ garment any 
way you can— examine it as care- 
fully as possible—criticise it as 
severely as you know how — 


It will answer every test— 
every examination—every criti- 
cism, more than satisfactorily. 


See ‘‘Sincerity Clothes”’ at your 
better class clothes shop— Look 
for the label in the next Suit or 
Overcoat you buy — 


MADE AND 
/ ‘Y GUARANTEED 








Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


though ready-for-wear, is designed to 
meet the requirements of every man 
whom long usage has made familiar 
with the “good points’’ of to-measure- 
made clothes. 


Ask the Wearer 


The best class stores everywhere sell 
MICHAELS-STERN 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
$12 to $35 


“Styles from Life,” covering men’s cor- 
rect dress forall occasions,and the“ Eti- 
quette of Cards and Invitations,” sent 
FREE, if you will write for booklet “‘M.”’ 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








It’s on all 
Michaels- 
Look Stern 
for Fine 
this Clothing 
Label and 
Identifies 


it 




















The Test 


A shaving brush to be perfectly hygi- 
enic, must be able to stand s/erilizing 
—the “boiling out” of all insanitary 
matter. Ordinary shaving brushes (set 
in rosin, glue or cement) can’/ stand 
this test. The setting crumbles—the 
bristles come out over your face, and 
then comes irritation and face-cutting. 


“Rubberset” 


Shaving Brushes 


are made to stand any amount of sterilizing. 
They are set in a solid head of Hard 
Vulcanized Rubber—the only durable set- 
ting known. The bristles can’¢ come out of 
this setting—that’s our Guarantee. You'd 
be wise to throw away your old brush 
and get a hygienic brush—a 
“Rubberset.” Our trade mark 
on every brush. Look for it. 
Price 25c to $6 
At leading dealers or direct from 
‘vite for Handsome 
Booklet af styles. 
Rubberset 


Brush Co. 

63 Ferry St. @& 
Newark 

pe 
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re at the Major's remembering the 
I OU, for I knew that he wouldn’t touch 
a cent of Frothy’s dirty money, even if the 
fellow could raise any, and I couldn’t see 
just how this a play fitted into our 

e. But I wasn’t to remain long in 
doubt. Rage and relief were now apparent 
in Frothy’s face—rage at our rapacity; 
relief that he wasn’t to be exposed, but 
only to be held up for a share. 

“Why, the fact is, Doctor,” was the 
answer, “I’m a little short myself just now, 
but I’m expecting money by any mail, and 
then I'll cash up.”” He was a little bolder 
now that he thought we were fellow- 
rascals, but he was still feeling his way 
cautiously. 

“Very good, suh,” the Major returned; 
“but, of cou’se, you will not think of 
marryin’ Miss Roby until after you receive 
od remittances and credentials from 

ngland. While I know that a man of 
yo’ lo’dship’s pride and position would not 
o’dinarily think of doin’ such a thing, 
sometimes, under the impatience engen- 
dered by an overmasterin’ passion fo’ a 
charmin’ woman, the most honorable man 
will do things which he would not contem- 

late in his less—er—impetuous moments. 

ut, on reflection, suh, you will see that no 
matter how much yo’ affianced may desire 
to prove her affection by marryin’ you in 
spite of doubters, yo’ pride will not permit 
you to p in this matter until you 
are in a position to prove that yo’ traducers 
are liars.” 

“‘Oh, come now, Doctor,” Frothy pro- 
tested with a leer of understanding. ‘‘ You 
know that until after the wed a4 

“Not another word, suh!” the Major 
roared. ‘Yo’ lo’dship is fo’gettin’ himself. 
You fo’get the honah, the traditions of yo’ 
noble house. There will be no weddin’, 
suh, not a single, solitary weddin’ bell fo’ 

ou, suh, until after you get that money 

om home and yo’ credentials. And as 
yo’ affianced is an o’phan, I shall do myself 
the honah, suh, to act in a father’s place, 
should any houn’ behave toward her in a 
manner which seems to call fo’ the chas- 
tisin’ hand of a male relative. Good-night, 
suh! No, suh! Not another word,” and 
the Major backed Frothy out of the room 
and shut the door in his face. 

‘‘What’s your idea in stringing Lord 
Percy along?” I asked, as soon as we were 
alone again. ‘‘Why not expose the scoun- 
drel and be done with it?” 

‘‘Because, Jack, I want to fo’ce the 
blackguard to light out of his own acco’d. 
If we expose him, we put that po’ woman 
he’s been foolin’ in afix whereshe can never 
hold up her head again, but there’s a cer- 
tain mou’nful distinction in being jilted by 
a lo’d who’s had an affair with the Lady 
Victoria Maud. _ Besides,” the Major 
added a “if we prove that 
there’s no ’d Frothingham, what be- 
comes of the advertisin’ we’re goin’ to get 





from havin’ seen his Grace through that | 


little spell of influenza?’ 

I saw the point and refrained from 
further questioning. 

Next morning Frothy was not at the 
table, and we learned that he had break- 
fasted early and gone somewhere to kill 
time, until the boat left for the little settle- 
ment, five miles down the bay, where Miss 
Roby lived. There was no hotel there, 
only a dozen houses, and, it seemed, he 
had. been in the habit of taking a late 
morning boat, dining and spending the 
afternoon with Miss Roby, and coming 
home for supper on the up-boat. Miss 
Lynn was also missing from the breakfast- 
table, but the Major didn’t ask after her. 
“IT know where she is, Jack,’ he volun- 
teered. ‘‘I saw her drive off while I was 
shavin’—I reckon she couldn’t hold in fo’ 
the boat. She’s gone to tell Miss Roby 
about that little affair with the Lady 
Victoria Maud. She told the neighbors 
last night.” 

It was one of those soft, lazy days in 
early fall which are made to be wasted, so we 
loafed on the veranda, a and talking 
in a desultory fashion, until a carriage 
drove up and Miss Lynn jumped out of it. 

“Oh, Doctor!” she called as soon as she 
caught sight of the Major. ‘Miss Roby 
wants to know if you won’t go over to see 
her directly. She’s caught a dreadful cold, 
and her wedding only two days off, and I 
told her you could cure her.’ 

“T most assuredly can, madam, and I 
will,” the Major responded with alacrity. 
“While I am not—er—regularly prac- 
ticin’ on this trip, it bein’ in the natchah 
of a little outin’—though I shall inciden- 
tally take occasion to make yo’ sufferers 
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The Reginaphone 


A combination of the Regina Music Box and the talking machine 


You know what the Regina 
Music Box is—that won- 
derful music box by which 
music is produced from 
Regina tune discs, giving 
better music than was ever 
made by a music box before 
the Regina was invented. 
You also know what a pho- 
nograph is and the pleasure 
that can be had out of it; 
how it translates all music 
and all enjoyable sound into 
records and then gives them 
back again in their original 
form. You know that in no 
other form can so much 
enjoyment be had so easily. 





The Reginaphone is a com- 
bination of both. It gives 
you all of the pleasure of 


the Regina Music Box with 
all of the pleasure of all 
phonographs and talking 
machines combined into 
one, at a very little more 
than the cost of either one 
and all put into the most 
attractive form, which is in 
itself a fine piece of furniture, 
fit to adorn any room and to 
go withany kind of a setting. 
This is the Reginaphone. 





Before buying any musical instrument see 
and hear the Reginaphone. Remember 
that it gives the entertainment of two differ- 
ent instruments for the price of one. Hear 
the Reginaphone at thenearest Reginastore. 
If there is no Regina store near you, write 
for booklet giving full description, prices and 
information as to where you can hear it 
and how you can get it best and quickest. 





Makers of Regina Music Boxes, Reginaphones, 
Regina Player Pianos, Regina Chime Clocxs 


Rahway, N. J. 


New York Office: Broadway and Seventeenth Street 
Chicago Office: 259 Wabash Ave. 





Lack of education is no \onger an excuse for 
failure. You have the chance in your grasp to 
et a specialized training without losing time 


rom your regular work. e study of drawing 
will fit you for a career whose opportunities are 
unlimited. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF DRAWING 


Four volumes, page size 7 x10 inches, bound in half red 
morocco, 2,000 pages, marbled edges, gold stamped. 

Some Subjects Treated — Mechanical Drawing — Archi- 
tectural Lettering — Pen and Ink Rendering — Architectural 
Drawing — Perspective Drawing— Shades and Shadows — 
Roman Orders of Architecture— Machine Design — Tin 
smithing — Sheet Metal Work — Roofing — Cornice Work, etc 

NEARLY ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICE 
Special 30 day offer to The Saturday Evening Post Readers 
Bargain Price $9.80 Regular Price $24.00 

Sent express prepaid for 5 days’ free examination if you 
mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST October 26, '07. 
Send $2.00 and $2.00 a month thereafter until $9.80 has been 
paid. If not adapted to your needs we will remove the books 
at our expense. 

This is just the set of books for Architects, Draftsmen, 
Sheet Metal Workers, Designers and all other persons inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in Architecture and Drawing. 
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Makes Easy 
*» Motoring a= 


The 
only oil 

which can 

be relied 

upon to take 
care of your 
engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. Whatever 
the make of your auto- 
mobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 


there is a special grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five different 
grades is scientific- 
ally correct—its use 
completely eliminates ali 
lubrication troubles 
Send for booklet which 
tells the proper oil for your 
automobile. It’s free. 
Mobiloil is sold by dealers 
everywhere in barrels and 
cans of varying capaci- 
ties. Manufactured by 
VACUUM OIL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











One may push 


his way into a prominent 
office and geta reluctant 
hearing, but it is wiser to 
be properly introduced. 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLO HAMPSHIRE BOND 


cmmiediewnte taba 
is the stationery which 
gives any business letter 
the proper introduction. 
Why should it be nec- 
essary to overcome a 


prejudice? How it is 


done is next in impor- 


tance to what is done. 


That it pays always to use Ocp HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men, 

Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the Ocp Hampsnire Bonp- Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Ocp Hampsuire Bonp. 
Please write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 

















Greatest Possible Service 
for Least Possible Expense 


This fact has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by 16,000 users all over the 
world. Acar that provides all the 
enjoyment there is in automobiling, 
all the time, at an expense so small 
that almost any family can afford 
it. The average expense to 
% maintain the 
Single 
Cylinder 
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AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 
the service. An ideal family car good 
@ for years of service. The oldest Cadillacs 
made are still running as well as ever. 
Most practical and economical for all- 
iy 6the-year use, for business and pleasure — 
simple and efficient. We prove all these 
claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 
y ‘The Truth about the Automobile and 
What it Costs to Maintain One’’ 
| oy actual results in figures, given by users of 164 
cars, operated under every road and weather 
condition. Mailed free 2 write at once for No. 26. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs, 




























PLA neers AY 


Catalog of thousands sent Pree! Free! Free! 
Address BAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 


PATEN T WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Terms moderate. Highest references. Best services. 








Advice and book free. 
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from influenza acquainted with the virtues 
of Lah Grippah—lI cannot refuse to answer 
the call of—er—beauty in distress.” 

“Thank you, Doctor, and it'll be a 
mighty big favor to Miss Roby, fo’ she’s 
worryin’ herself sick over bein’ married 
with a red nose. And she wants you to 
take Lo’d Frothingham over in the carriage 
with you.” 

“It’s too bad, madam,” the Major re- 
turned regretfully, ‘“‘but Lo’d Percy has 
started off on a long tramp, and left word 
that he would go directly to the boat- 
landin’,”’ and, with a bow to Miss Lynn and 
a wink to me, the old rascal skipped into 
the carriage and was driven off down the 
white shell road. 

The Major did not return until after two 
o’clock, and with him in the carriage, look- 
ing rather sulky, was Frothy. 

“T brought his lo’dship back with me,” 
the Major explained, as he jumped nimbly 
to the ground, ‘‘because, as Miss Roby’s 
eg xorg I feel it my duty to see that she 
is kept absolutely quiet until the present 
distressin’ Sypesies are relieved.’ 

I could see that the Major was bursting 
with information, and, as I was bursting 
with curiosity, we were not long in getting 
together in his room. 

“Well, what’s she like?” I demanded, as 
soon as we were alone. 

“‘An angel, suh,”’ was the emphatic re- 
sponse. ‘An angel, suh, with a dashed 
fine plantation and twenty niggers. She’s 
a gentlewoman, suh, of blood and breedin’, 
and true to the noblest traditions of the 
South. I never ate a better dinner in m 
life. Why, suh, that suckin’ pig, wit 
baked sweet potatoes, made me feel that 
I was takin’ a holy pilgrimage back to the 
— er—hallowed scenes of my boyhood. I 
have conceived a profound, an endurin’ 
admiration fo’ the lady, and it will bea 
pleasure, as well as a duty, now that I have 
seen her, to save her from this blank 
scoundrel. No wonder his wooin’ has been 
ardent! That plantation would be a 
dashed comfo’table place to live, Jack. 
Just the spot fo’ a gentleman to spend his 
declinin’ years in dignified retirement. 
Otium cum dignitate. Mighty well-trained 
niggers, too, suh—quite like the old kind. 
Had to kick one out of my way, and, in- 
stead of lookin’ annoyed, as one of these 
new niggers would, he just picked himself 
up and said, ‘Thank you, af i 

It took me a moment to sort out the 
Major’s praises for Miss Roby from his 

zeans over the sucking pig and the negroes. 
But this done and the facts about her 
digested, I asked: 

‘But, if she’s all this, how in the name 
of common-sense has a cheap skate like 
Frothy managed to impose on her?” 

‘Simply because she’s all that and mo’, 
suh,” the Major returned. ‘‘She’s a 
dashed fine, simple woman, who’s lived in 
a simple, honest way all her life and read so 
many novels by the Duchess that she really 
believes that lo’ds go around matin’ like 
robins, and fo’ first choice pick a dairy- 
maid or a general-housework girl to preside 
over their ancestral halls. This dashed 
bounder of a barnstormer, with his pinky 
cheeks and his curly mustache and his 
sickenin’ way of lookin’ at her with his 
head cocked to one side, like a coon dog 
squintin’ up a tree at a ’possum, has her 
plum’ hypnotized, suh.” 

‘‘And how did it happen that he came 
back with you?” 

‘“‘Why, suh, do you know that that 
scoundrel had the effrontery to say that he 
was goin’ to stay and spend the afternoon 
with her? I came mighty near exposin’ 
him on the spot, but, instead, I felt Miss 
Roby’s pulse and discovered some new and 
alarmin’ symptoms. So I told her to go 
to bed directly, and not to think of stirrin’ 
again until mornin’.” 

‘When you will call again to see how 
she’s getting on.” 

“Exactly, suh.” 

“And, in the mean time, how about 
ae, up with Frothy?” 

‘‘We'll let that go over till to-morrow, 
Jack. Then I’ll have decided how the thing 
can be done quietly and with the greatest 
consideration fo’ the lady’s feelin’s.”’ 

Right after breakfast next morning the 
Major drove over to Miss Roby’s planta- 
tion, and, despite his stern caution that his 
patient would a be well enough to see 
visitors that day, Frothy followed on the 
boat. Again they returned together, for, 
as I learned later, Miss Roby’s alarming 
symptoms had developed afresh with the 
appearance of Frothy, and, despite her 
protests that she felt perfectly well, the 
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Christmas will be here 
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Everybody . 
iy wants .a good % 
yg pen, and you can \ 
suit everybody 
By with a Waterman’s 
iy Ideal, made in a variety 
mw of exclusive designs, and 
fy with a wide range of gold 
ay pen points to suit all writing. 
ay Pricestoplease,so putiton your 
my list for all who write; an early 
ay selection will be toyour advantage. 
wy Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 School St., Boston 209 State St., Chicago 
136 St. James St., Montreal 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 













































The Varnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company 








( for man. This health-giving, 
fl \ \ muscle - building, flesh - reduc- 
“le 


A \. SAWING WOOD 
) is the best exercise known 


SSTALL’S BOOKS & 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 

What a Young Boy 

Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man 

Ought to Know. 

What a Young Husband 

Ought to Know. 

What a Man of 45 

Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D. 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 

Ought to Enow. 
What a Woman of 45 

= Ought to Know, 

$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. \ 
Languages. These books are being ¢ 

translated into seven languages in Asia and several 

in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish,Young Boy, 72% 

















ing, blood-circulating exercise 
is obtained by using 













Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Exerciser 


It exercises every muscle of 
the body, reduces corpulency, 
and quickens the circulation, 
which is a sure help for indi- 
gestion, insomnia and vertigo. 
Practica! for men, women and 
_ children. Neat, compact, port- 

able. Weight 7 Ibs. Size 35x20 
inches. Can be used in the 
parlor or bed chamber. 


Sent prepaid by us upon 
receipt of price, $5. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 

22 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


f The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The 
Swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever in- 
vented. The fastest sled for boys. The 
only sled girls can properly control. 
Steering without dragging the feet lets it 
go full speed — saves its cost in shoes the 
first season — prevents wet feet, colds 
and doctor's bills. Made of second 
growth white ash and steel — built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent Sree with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN &C0., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gees Patentees and Manufacturers, 





fie Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 

wae «6$1.25 each, post free. In Dutch, Young Man, 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


° . Land Title Bldg. 
Vir Publishing Co... iGiipne be” 













IN Freight Forwarding Co. 

Reduced rates on household goods to 

and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 

Marquette Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, 

St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, 
San Francisco; 190 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
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~ WILBVR'S 


CHOCOFATE 


BvDS 


Moulded like a rosebud, wi 
@ flavor all their own. 







Little cones of 
solid chocolate, 
deliciously fla - 
vored and pos- 
sessing that 
smooth melting 
quality to be 
found only in 
the very highest 
grade. 

They may be had 
of confectioners or 
druggists at 80 cents 
the pound. 

But if you cannot 
find the Buds on sale, we will mail you a %-lb. box 
for 60 cents or 1-lb. for a dollar. 

A sample box for your dealer's name and 30 cents in stamps, 
if you prefer; but only one box to the same address. 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A Revelation 
in Spark Plugs! 


THE 

with its exclusive micrometer 
adjustment permits ofadjust- 
ing the spark gap to I-1000 
part of an inch. All plugs 
may be set alike and the 
rhythmic running of the 
engine is always assured. 

Ignition Troubles are re- 
duced to a minimum on cars 
equipped with the Wico. 
Made in standard sizes to fit 
any motor car. Practically self-cleaning. 
The porcelain will not break or crack under 
the most intense heat. 

Each Wico Plug is guaranteed for one year. 

Write Department 24 for catalogue and also re- 
quest Witherbee Battery Literature. 

Wico Spark Plugs are for sale by all dealers, or 
will be sent direct from us, $1.00 each, prepaid, to 
any address. Five Plugs in solid oak case, $5.00. 


Manufactured by 
WITHERBEE IGNITER CO. 
Three Factories 

New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
541 W. 43rd St. 1429 Michigan Ave. 220 Jefferson Ave. 
Baltimore Office, 510 Continental Trust Building. 
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GUARANTEE 
or — 
SATISFACTION 


Silk cable, 
50c 


all colors 













all colors 
Cannot slip or bind. Keeps the socks tidy. 


Fresh, new, long-lived elastic. 
At leading furnishers, or direct. 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 











Keeps the teeth and fillings clean! 
CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


First made in 1850— 
before the days of adulteration 
and still put up from the origina 
formula. It does keep the teeth 
THIS SIZE || white. Antiseptic and Antacid. 
IN GLASS jj At drug and department stores everywhere, 


RMETAL . 
9 The 10c size sent free 
25c for trial on receipt of a 2 cent stamp to pay 
the postage. 


ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 
181 No. Main Street, Providence, R.I. 
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Major had bundled her off to bed for the 
rest of the day, assuring her that this de- 
ceptive feeling of health was one of the 
gravest symptoms of her malady. 

Frothy jumped out of the carriage and 

to make off down the street —since 
our first talk he had carefully kept away 
from us as much as possible—but the 
Major, who was right on his heels, laid a 
restraining hand on his shoulder. 

“One moment, yo’ lo’dship,’’ he said 

leasantly. “If you have no objection, 
octor Spurlock and I will accompany you 
on yo’ little constitutional.” 

Frothy looked far from cordial, but we 
went anyway, and, furthermore, we directed 
his footsteps to a secluded spot by the 
water. There the Major opened up on the 
unhappy barnstormer. 

““Yo’ lo’dship,” he began gravely, ‘I 
was greatly surprised to learn this mo’nin’ 
that, despite the failure of yo’ credentials 
to arrive, you are permittin’ the arrange- 
ments fo’ yo’ weddin’ to-morrow to proceed. 
Permit me to info’m you, suh, that on 
reflection and actin’ in loco parentis, so to 
speak, I have decided that yo’ marriage to 

iss Roby will not take place to-morrow or 
on any other day, as I do not believe that 
such an alliance is calculated to make fo’ 
the lady’s happiness. Though fitted to 
ado’n any society, I fear that, unaccus- 
tomed as she is to smokin’ cigarettes and 
soppin’ up highballs, she might not find 
yo’s congenial. Let me suggest that one of 
the same noble lineage as yo’self, the Lady 
Victoria Maud, fo’ instance, would be a 
mo’ suitable match fo’ you. But, so far as 
Miss Roby goes, you will consider yo’self 
ona dead card. Even if you can, I cannot 
consent to such a mésalliance, suh.” 

“Oh! I'll take a chance on the mésal- 
liance part,” was the jaunty answer. But 
there was an ugly look on Frothy’s face, 
for he saw that the crisis in his affairs had 
come. 

“I did not refer to you, but to the lady, 
when I used the word mésalliance,”’ the 
Major returned icily. ‘‘We will consider 
that matter settled, suh, and now consult 
about how yo’ lo’dship can most consider- 
ately break this engagement befo’ catchin’ 
the afternoon boat fo’ Baltimo’.”’ 

“Forget it,’ Frothy returned angrily. 
‘*You give me a pain. I see through your 
game, all right. You think you'll have a 
try for the old girl yourself. do you, and 
get it all, instead of blackmailing me out 
of a part of it? I’m willing to talk busi- 
ness, but first let’s drop all this nonsense 
about ——” 

“Yes, I’ll drop it, you damned houn’,” 
the Major returned in a tone that was ab- 
solutely deadly, and that brought Frothy 
bs white and scared. ‘‘One mo’ mention 
of that lady’s name, except in terms of the 
highest respect; one mo’ such dastardl 
insinuation about my motives, and I’ll 
shoot you down like the low Bowery cur 
that you are. You will now precede us to 
the hotel, there write a letter that I shall 
dictate, and leave the East Sho’, never to 
return.” 

The trip back to the hotel was made in 
silence and in good order. There in the 
Major’s room we dictated to Frothy a letter 
of explanation and parting that reeked 
with flowery adjectives descriptive of Miss 
Roby, and — substantives descriptive 
of Frothy. henever the Major dug up 
a phrase which he thought particularly 
choice he would exclaim: ‘It’s a burnin’ 
shame, Jack, to let this dashed scoundrel 
use such beautiful gems of thought! But, 
fo’ Miss Roby’s sake, we must do the thing 
up propah.” And do it up proper we did, 
from that opening sentence which the Major 
dictated: ‘‘Would God that I had died 
befo’ I came into yo’ pure, yo’ beautiful, 
yo’ rfect life—put, unworthy wretch 
that I am, after died,” he amended—down 
to that final: ‘‘And so, though I am to’n 
by conflictin’ emotions, tossed between 
love and duty, I am doin’ what you would 
tell me to do, if I had the courage to face 


you—um-m-—stick cowardly and pusillani- | 


mous skunk; no, craven that I am, befo’ 
what—in obeyin’ the stern mandate of my 
father to return and marry the Lady Vic- 
toria Maud, even though [ love her not.” 

That signed, sealed and dropped in the 

st-office by the Major himself, we told 
Frothy that we would see that his trunk 
was sent to a Baltimore address, the Major 
remarking that he didn’t want to call any 
attention to Frothy’s departure by letting 
him take his baggage with him, and we 
escorted his lordship down to the boat. 
The beggar took it all calmly enough, now 


that he was sure that we meant business, | 
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The Matheson is standardized. The few changes for 1908 
are unimportant refinements. As a matter of fact, most of these 
were incorporated in mid-season, in our ’07 cars. This is the 
fF Matheson policy. We do not “save up” new features till the 
beginning of a new selling season. We neither expect nor 
desire Matheson owners to buy a new car every year, nor every 
other year. We are building today 1908 Mathesons, 1909, 
1910, 1912 Mathesons, and he who invests will have, years 
hence, a car which will, after the hardest use, be running as 
strongly, as reliably, giving as efficient and as economical road 
service as any high class car then offered for sale. A 1906 
Matheson stock touring car still holds the World’s record for 
having carried seven passengers a mile in 50 1-5 seconds. 
Most cars are bought; Matheson cars are invested in. 
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The salient Matheson features are those of the greatest foreign cars. The Matheson 
differs from these in one important respect — it’s better. The great string of Matheson victo- 
ries during the past season, its new speed records, hill climbing records, endurance records, 
] __ its perfect scores galore in reliability contests, made, not only without need of repairs, but 
without even adjustments, all these have repeatedly proven to us that there is no room for 
improvement in the Matheson. We have sought in vain for records of performance that 
} would direct the improvement of a single feature. Feature for feature through the world’s 
| output of high powered cars, not excepting the best of the foreign makes, there is nothing 

| that can compare with the Matheson for performance over American roads. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘‘] Drove My Matheson,” by Matheson owners, some of whom 
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| 

| have made thousands of miles without even an adjustment, some of whom have gone through an 

| | entire season with a repair bill of five cents. Better still, visit our exhibit, Space No. 25, in the 

} ] gallery at the Madison Square Garden Show. The Matheson sets a standard by which you may 
j iudge other high-powered cars. 
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Immediate Deliveries. 


Palmer & Singer Mig.Co.®orc'x Moweso" ©o- 1619 Broadway, New York 
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WOOLEN HINTS 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
and see how CLEAN 
SOFT and FLUFFY your 
Woolens and Flannels will 


be. Wash Woolens and Flan- 


nels by hand in lukewarm 


Fearline 


suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm 
water, Wring dry, Pull and 
shake well, Dry in warm tem- 
perature, and they will KEEP 
SOFT without shrinking. 


Al Woolens Need Fearing 


NEW BOOK FREE. Tells all about il Le d G | d ore specimens, 
} 0 ; 
ENTS Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 1 vere= a = Oo 9 from Mojave 

the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- é “ . ‘ aayh Desert, near 

| ————— es Iilustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. Death Valley. Sent prepaid, with description, for 25c silver. 


O’MEARA & BROOK, Pat. Attys., 920 F 8t., Washington,D.c. | Address Bradford & Gentieu, Darwin, Inyo Co., Calif. 
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Hastings Table 
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because it will remain satisfactory all the time. 

If a pedestal dining table is not fitted with 
a Tyden Lock it will spread apart at the 
bottom, sag at the top and in time the table 
will be ruined. This cannot happen if the 
two parts of the table are locked together 
midway inside of the pedestal. 

The Tyden Lock is the only one that locks 
a table in this way. 60,000 now in use. 


Write for illustrated booklet showing the latest designs 
po er mg Hm (all prices—all woods) and proofs 
why the Tyden Lock is the only one that will satisfy you. 


Sold by leading furniture dealers. 
HASTINGS TABLE CO., Dept. S, Hastings, Mich. 








CARNATION 
The Pink of 





*"'k Perfect Copy 


The duplicate as exact in every detail as 
the original —the impression is sharp, clear 
and readable—no smut—every letter uni- 
form—the most perfect carbon copy that 
can possibly be made, because 


was used, 

Carnation Brand Carbon Paper has strong, indelible 
colors—hard, non-smut finish —a different grade for 
different copies —one sheet outlives two of ordinary 
kinds. An exclusive new process in the manufacture 
renders Carnation Brand a perfect carbon paper. Our 
book, “Uses and Abuses af Carton Paper and 
Typewriter Ribbon,” tell which 

grade to use. Send for it today, it’s 

free! Use Carnation Brand 
Typewriter Ribbon—Positively 
non-filling—indelible—gives clear, 

uniform letter until ribbon is all 

worn out. Don't forget to send for 

the book. Address — 


Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co. 
Dept. L, Aurora, Il. 





$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 
The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the supply. 
+ We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examination 
= and equip you for practice anywhere, This 


school is recognized as the standard. Our 
instruction is individual— No classes. 
Course embraces 


Theory of 
Accounting, Auditing, 


Hundreds of succ 
ne incomes. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning subject 
that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 





ROCKING=-CHAIR TIPS 
OF SOFT RUBBER 
prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. 
doesn’t sell them send to us. 
two pairs 25 cents. 
ELASTIC TIP ©O., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, Crutches, etc. 


If your dealer 
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“push that ho’se!” 
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and, as he went up the lank, he called 
back to the indignant Major: “Ta, ta, old 
bear’s 2 y you ten to one she 
won’t have you.” 

It was only with the test difficulty 
that I restrained the Major from following 
Frothy on board and giving him a caning. 
But I managed to hold him back with a 
‘*What’s the use?”’ until after the boat had 
cast off, when I added teasingly: ‘‘And 

ou can afford to be peeree now that you 
ve a clear field with the lady.” 

“Don’t, Jack, I implo’ you,” the Major 
returned, with genuine distress in his face. 
shame that the black- 
guard’s strictures were not entirely unde- 
served; in sho’t, that I was innin’ to 
feel a mo’ than fatherly regard fo’ the lady. 
But that—er—dream is over, suh. I have 
already banished all thoughts of that plan- 
tation from my mind. Fo’ I should be no 
better than that fellow if I allowed myself 
to take advantage of a situation that I have 
created. We must get down to work, 
Jack,” and the Major regarded me with a 
mixture of Christian resignation and busi- 
ness hope in his face. 

On our return to the hotel we found the 
package from the printer, so there was 
really nothing to stop our getting right 
down to work if we wanted to, but, some- 
way, we didn’t want to. I heartily agreed 
with the Major’s tentative, ‘‘ After a quiet 
evenin’ and a good night’s sleep, suh, we 
shall rise like lions refreshed fo’ our duties,”’ 
and we dropped the disagreeable subject. 

Nevertheless, we weren’t in a particu- 
larly leonine mood next morning; we were 
waiting for something to drop. But at 
breakfast Miss Lynn was still planning to 
go to the wedding, and, while she remarked 
on his lordship’s absence, she thought 
nothing of it, assuming that he had gone 
over to Miss Roby’s village the day before 
in order to be handy for the ceremony. At 
eleven o’clock no messenger had ridden 
over from Miss Roby to announce his lord- 
ship’s defection, and we saw pout begin- 
ning to start for the wedding. Miss Lynn 
came down, starched and rustling in her 
best clothes, and asked us if we shouldn’t 
like to drive over with her. ‘‘I don’t think 





we'd better, Jack,” the Major said in an | 
aside; ‘they might want to take it out on 


us as his lo’dship’s next friends.’”’ But I 


knew from his tone that he was going to | 


accept, and in the next breath he did. 
Half-way there I had an inspiration. 


Like bright things, inspirations come to me | 


about twenty-four hours after it’s all over. 

‘‘How did his lordship get over to Miss 
Roby’s last evening?’’ 1 asked Miss Lynn. 
“Walk?” 

“No, he wouldn’t have done that, fo’ it’s 
aright smart piece. He’d have driven over 
or taken the evenin’ boat.” 

“‘The evenin’ boat!” the Major echoed 
in a startled voice. ‘‘Is there an evenin’ 
boat down?” 

‘Of cou’se, Doctor.” 

“How long after the up-boat leaves?” 

“About an hour; a little mo’, perhaps.” 

‘And does it carry any mail, might I 
inquire?”’ 

“Yes; it takes the down-mail. Did you 
have some letters to go on it?” 


| 


“Yes, an impo’tant one, madam,” the 


Major replied. ‘And I trust that it has 
not miscarried.” 
changed glances, the Major swapping a 


growing suspicion for a miserable certainty 


For the first time we ex- | 


that he found in my eyes. So that was why | 
Frothy had taken his departure so calmly! | 
‘*Geo’ge,’’ the Major called to the driver, | 


Then he added in an 
aside to me: ‘What simpletons we were 
not to know about that boat! Of cou’sethe 
scoundrel got off at the next dock, caught 
the down-boat that was carryin’ his letter 


| and got it unopened from Miss Roby. And 
| he counts on our not findin’ out till the last 


| minute and then keepin’ 


uiet in the hope 


| of — somethin’ out of him. Of cou’se 
he’ 


1 have the ceremony just as much befo’ 
twelve as they'll let him. Say it’s his 
dashed impatience to call her his own, the 
blank skunk!” 

There was no pushing the horse. The 
most resolute cracking of the whip over 


| his flanks failed to move him from his Jog. 
| We could only fret silently, and, being with- 


15 cents pair, | 


| but no white folks were in sight. 


out watches, we were deprived of the poor 
consolation of noting the flight of time. 
But at last we pulled up before the little 
crossroads church and hustled Miss Lynn out 
of the carriage. Rigs were already hitched 
to all the racks and nearby trees; darky 
drivers were peering in at the open pg 

at 
looked bad. At the door, the monotonous 
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Columbia disc and cylinder 
records fit any “talking machine”’ 
and make it almost as good as 
the Columbia Graphophone. 


Finest tone, longest life, widest choice. Proveit 
for yourself. Go into any of the gooo stores 
where Columbia Records are sold, and listen ! 





Send for our latest list of new records, disc or cylinder. Get 
the Graphophone catalog if you don’t own a Graphophone. 
Cylinder records 25c and 50c. Disc records 60c to $5. 
Graphophones $7.50 to $200. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, Tribune Bidg., New York 


Main Branches: 35 West 23rd St., New York; 88 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 951 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco. Headquarters for Canada, 107 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers wanted wherever we are not now represented 
































started to school 


Your children have 


Fortify their little bodies for good work at school by 
starting them each day with a breakfast of 


Quaker Qats 


It is the best food known for the growing body and mind ofa child. The 
whole race of brainy, brawny Scotch prove this. No other food supplies 
so much nourishment with reserve energy to carry one through a day. 


One of the nice things about Quaker Oats is that while it 
is the best food in the world it is also the cheapest; this 
puts it in reach of all. 


Quaker Wheat Berries QuakerCornmeal 


The most attractive form of whole wheat. The unusual quality will 
Entire grains — puffed and baked — be an agreeable sur- 
brown and delicious. prise to you. 
Ten cents a package. 3-pound package ten cents. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


Quaker Rice 


The most generally eaten cereal in 
the world, in its best form, 
Dainty and strengthening. 
Ten cents a package 
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BREET A aS 33 AER 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


ICTIONARY 
Many Books In One 


Perhaps you 9 a dictionary as a mere list of 
wi » consul only for spelling and definition. 
The INTERNATIONAL answers with authority 
ALL KINDS of questions. 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 
Seals, Etc. 
Language. 


English. 


the World. 
Dictionary. 
Proper Names. 
and Latin Names. 
Christian Names. 


25,000 New Words. 2,380 Pages. 5,000 Dlustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN THE INTERNATIONAL? 
Write for ‘Dictionary Wrinkles," FREE Desk S. 
G, & OC, MERRIAM 00., Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
GET THE BEST. 














Have you a 


Talking Machine? 


If so, do you know that there are 


Fibre Needles 


Now Manufactured for your 


Disc Records? 


Just the kind you have been wanting ? These won- 
derful needles are now on the market and hurdreds 
of customers have been made happy, because of the 


Rich— Pure— Natural Tone 


because these needles cannot injure their records, 
no matter how often they play them, as there is 


No Scratching, No Cutting, No Rasping 


They simply glide and so their Records are good 
forever! If you are a lover of good music, of a 
rfect reproduction and appreciate the above 
acts, then apply to your dealer, at once. If he does 
not keep them, write direct to us. Price per box, 
including nickel plated attachment, one dollar. 


B & H Fibre Mfg. Co. 





208 Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 








m: 
the nails quicker, 


easier and better than knife 
or scissors. 


Gem NailClipper 


Made of the finest tool steel—takes up no room 
in the pocket—practically indestructible. Re- 
moves and prevents hang nails. Sold by dealers 
generally or sent by mail. Price 25 cents. 


The H.C. COOK Co., 25 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 














MAKE MONEY EASILY 


You can do this by taking up Vy} 
the practice of magic and 






Become an Expert Magician 


It is easy when you know how. 
We not only teach you how, but 
supply the tricks as well. 


We Will Send Full Particulars 
Our Catalog and a copy of that most fas- 
cinating book ‘‘Entertaining by Magic’ 
on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or silver. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
15 Witmark Building, New York 











Good Wages Are Pai. 
To Telegraph Operators 
Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. We teach 
. Tuition and low. Many 

students their 


earn . Write today 
for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 
Ratlroad wire in school. 


Valentine's School of , 
(Estab. 35 years.) Sancevliie’ Wis. 
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singsong of the clergyman’s voice greeted 
our ears. The ceremony was on. 

“Into this holy estate these two persons 
present come now to be joined. If any man 
can show just cause w y they may not be 
puslly joined together, let him now speak, 
or else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

With the last word the Major strode 
forward. ‘I fo’bid the banns!”’ he shouted 
dramatically. The ceremony was off. 

There was dead silence for a moment— 
bride fainting—Frothy in a funk—every- 
body pop-eyed—then great disorder, as 
they say in the House of Commons. The 
Major raised his hand, and curiosity got the 
better of excitement. The noise stopped, 
and the people wiggled their ears so as not 
to miss a whisper of the scandal. 

“That fellow there,” the Major ex- 
claimed, pointing at Frothy, ‘‘is an impos- 
tor, a cheap actor. I don’t know what his 
name is, but it isn’t Frothingham; he 
doesn’t come from England, but from the 
Bowery. This ceremony must not proceed. 
In the name of the—er—sovereign State 
of Maryland, I fo’bid the banns.’”’ It was 
simply great to hear him roll it out. 

en Frothy, braced by his extremity, 
played his big. card. 

“That’s a lie,” he shouted. ‘‘That old 
buck’s been scheming to marry Miss Roby 
and get her money ever since he met her, 
He knows perfectly well that I’m Lord 
Frothingham, and before he’d decided to 
try on this dodge, he recognized me in the 
presence of witnesses who are here now!” 

“That’s so,’’ a dozen voices from the 

ws chorused, and then the rough-house 
reel afresh. Someway, I seem to be a 
natural focus of trouble, for in a moment 
the Major and I found ourselves the centre 
of a crowd, yelling, questioning and threat- 
ening. But in spite of all our arguments 
and our pleading for a postponement until 
a thorough investigation could be made, 
the drift was inst us. The crowd was 
there for a wedding and a big dinner after- 
ward, and the counsels of reason went down 
before the promptings of appetite. We 
were finally hustled outside, where our 
treatment was none too gentle. ‘‘ And just 
as soon as we get the young folks tied we'll 
attend to yo’ case,”’ the leader said signifi- 
cantly, as he administered a lingering fare- 
well cuff to me. He really seemed to hate 
to part with me. ‘You've got ten min- 
utes’ start. See how far you can get in it.”’ 

“‘That means business on the East Sho’, 
Jack,” the ruffled Major panted, as we 
started off on a walk which was so fast 
that an unsympathetic observer might 
have called it a run. “This is one of the 
most damnable outrages that has ever been 
perpetrated in Maryland, but there’ll be a 
worse one soon if we don’t hurry—and a 
coat of tar and feathers ain’t a soothin’ 
poultice fo’ injured feelin’s.” 

We made for the bay as our best chance, 
and, by great good luck, found a negro 
fisherman near the dock, bailing out his 
sloop. After a hasty dicker with him, we 
stood off and up shore in the sloop, to pick 
up the Baltimore boat. It didn’t seem 
wise, in the present temper of the populace, 
to return to the hotel for our clothes. 

Once out in the bay, the Major stood up, 
and, striking a Napoleon-on-board-the- 
Bellerophon attitude, cursed the receding 
East Sho’, its oysters, its canvasbacks, its 
terrapin and its inhabitants. Then, in a 
spasm of regret, he added more gently: 

“Yet I certainly could have been happy 
on that plantation, Jack.- She was the 
finest woman I’ve ever met.” 

Yours, JACK. 

Editor’s Note—The next installment of Jack 
Spurlock will appear in an early number. 


The Workman’s 
Lack of Interest 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


and a phase of it which, properly consid- 
ered, would very largely tend to eliminate 
the lack of interest of which employers com- 
plain. It is the same feeling—and no other 
—which actuates alike the banker, the mer- 
chant, the railroad manager and the con- 
tractor; and the bitterness involved is the 
same as would be felt by any of those men 
at reading published news of matters inti- 
mately connected with their daily oceupa- 
tions of which they had previously been 
uninformed. There is no treatment which 
will so surely cause a man to settle into an 
attitude of utter indifference—to feel that 
he is estimated solely as a machine. 
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OME LIBRAR 
MEDICINE. 


6 VOLUMES—ILLUSTRATED 
Half Leather Style Binding 


The Final Household E 


ncyclopedia of Medicine, Disease, Sanitation, 


Hygiene, Physical Culture and Long Life. 


The Greatest Thing in Life 


Health being the greatest thing in life, it is astonishing that the one NECES- 
SARY reference work has not long ago been written, especially in view of the new 
wonders of modern medicine, surgery and sanitation. 

As a home supplement to the physician’s work, as an invaluable resource when 


a physician cannot be had, a 


s an educator in the art of living, the Home Library of 


Medicine is receiving the most enthusiastic reception ever accorded a special 


encyclopedia. 4.000 Se 
b 


ts Were Sold Before Publication 





Contributors, Editors 
and Revisers 
Managine Editor 
A.W.FERRIS, A. M.,M.D. 
Nervous Diseases 
C.E. Atwood, M. D. 
Germ Diseases 
H. M. BIGGS, M. D 
The Eye and Ear 

" J.H.Claiborne, M.D. 
Sanitation 
Thomas Darlington, M. D. 
Pregnancy 
. R. Bellamy, M.D. 
Menstruation 
A. Flint, Jr., M.D, 
Heart and Blood 
J.B. Huber, A. M., M.D 
Skin Diseases 
J.C, Johnson, A. B., M.D. 
Children 
C.G. Kerley, M. D. 
Bites and Stings 
G.G. Lambaud, M.D. 
Headache 
A.D. Rockwell, A. M., M.D. 


Poisons 
E. E. Smith, M.D. 
Catarrh 
8.W. Thurber, M.D, 
Care of Infants 
H.B. Wilcox. M.D. 
CONTRIBUTORS 
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. W. Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. 


G.M, Price, M. D., Sanitation 
D. A. Sargent, M_D., /ndoor Exerci 





Nerves and Outdoor Life 


Sir H. Thompson Bart, F. R.C.8. 


Before this physicians have discouraged such 
works, and rightly. Now that a really standard 
household medical library is at hand to aid in the 
work of showing intelligent people how to live vigor- 
ously and happily, the best physicians are wel- 
coming it with the highest praise. This is because 
eminent specialists are the editors and contributors. 

“The work well deserves its name. Jt is admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of such as are dependent 
on themselves for ready help in times of emergency, 
and when the physician is not at hand. The sub- 
jects are well selected, and are treated in a very 
practicaland common sense way, so thal they cannot 
Sail to be intelligible even tothe ordinary reader.” 

—GEORGE F.SHRADY, Editor of the Medical Record. 


Everybody Can Understand and Use It 


Every important illness, small and great, is described 
as clearly ona concisely as possible, and under each disease 
the reader is instructed what to do, whether to consult a 
physician, what to do until the physician comes, and what 
to do if a physician cannot be had. The remedies and treat- 
ment resulting from the very latest scientific knowledge are 
given; all data concerning prescriptions, etc., have been 
rigorously revised and safeguarded by the most famous 
specialists. 

Weare not book publishers and we do not have to make 
a profit out of this set other than the widened recogni- 


. Baker, M.D., Food Aduiteration tion of the REVIEW oF REVIEWSas the magazine most 
.P.Gerhard,C.E.,PureliaterSupply | _ closely up to the times, a magazine that consistently 


helps in living and thinking. The six handsome 
volumes would be cheap at ten dollars, and this 

will be their price when they are put on sale 
se| at the book stores 
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ship to responsible persons who 


This first edition we are going to 


of Medic 
send 50 cents, engaging to pay $1 a x of Medicine anc 


month for only seven months—and each purchaser will receive the 8 the Review of Re- 
REVIEW OF REviFws for two full years —or $7 pays for the books o _ views for two years. 


and the two years’ subscription. 


A If I like the books, I 


As this proposition is to deliver to you the full standard $10 © — wili accept your Intro- 
set.of the New Home Medical Library, express prepaid, for $1 ductory Offer. 
over the regular subscription price of the magazine, it is obvi- . 
ous the first edition will not last long. 


So Order at Once to Get This Price 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York AACS 8 -0-1--0-00reesnvsnoensenees 

















Address Dept. 13 


We Have No Branch Stores—No Agents 


EST&@ 


Th dry ms A cS 


How To Clothe Children 


Choosing becoming styles, appropriate materials, har- 
monious colorings and reliable qualities, for children’s 
and infants’ apparel, is made simple and safe by our plan 
of careful testing and experienced selection. It prevents 
any unsuitable or unworthy article from finding a place 
among our stylish and dependable children’s wear. 


The Joys of Toys 


Nothing can take the place of toys in the hearts of the 
boys and girls. Our toy department abounds in pleasant 
surprises for the little one. It is easy to select what is 
most appropriate from the pages of our catalogue. 


Mail Ordering Made Easy 


Send 4 cts. in stamps for our winter catalogue of children’s 
and infants’ wear. It illustrates a great variety of goods, 
gives full descriptions, tells the qualities And states the 
prices. Your orders are carefully selected by an ex- 
perienced house shopper and promptly forwarded by our 
Mail Order Dept. 


60-62 W. 23d St. NEW YORK 

















Dogs, Pigeons, Poultry, Pheasants, PATENTS SBOUBBD OB FEB 


Ferrets, Rabbits and Swine for Sale 


Free report as to Patentability. Mlustrated Guide 


Send 10c for 80 page illustrated catalogue Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
Reading 


Keystone State Kennels, Dept. E, 


Pens. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 











From the Pioneer American Farm — Estab. 1886. 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
At Producers Prices 


Finest ostrich feathers in the world— Prize medals at 
Paris, Buffalo, St. Louis, Omaha and Portland, The Cawston 
trade-mark attached to every plume guarantees the quality. 


A Vecy Popular Ostrich Plume 

Prices include black, white or any solid color; shaded 
colors 50c additional. Made from the best male feathers. 
The heads are heavy and look full and of extra size. The 
flues are long, wide, full of life and lustre; will retain their 
curl and brilliancy and wear for years. 

No. 211, 13-in. Cawston Princess $3.00 
No. 511, 15-in. Cawston Princess $4.00 
No. 711, 117-in. Cawston Princess $6.00 

Sent prepaid to any part of the world. 

DUCHESSE TIPS, Bunch of three — black only, $2 

Very stylish, made from natural black feathers from male 
birds only, 9 in. long ; full drooping heads ; superior stock, 
strong and brilliant. White or solid colors 50c additional per 
bunch of three. Sent prepaid anywhere. 

Send for Our New Catal: —Free. An interesting history 
of the feather industry and the raising of ostriches in California. 
Beautifully illustrated. Complete price list of Cawston tips, 
plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc., sent free to any address. 

Send us your old feathers and have them made to look 
like new by our expert workers, 


CAWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM, 
——= PP, O. Box 45, South Pasadena, Cal. —— 














Cold Weather Coming On ? 


The Premo Film Pack 


is ideal for your next six months’ photography ) 


Because— you will be making beautiful interior 
pictures or Jack Frost will be biting away at 
your fingers outside, so that you will not want 
to expose all your pack at once. 

And you don’t have to, for with the Film 
Pack you can remove one or more films for de- 
velopment at any time. 

Premo Film Pack loads in any plate camera 
in daylight. All you need is an Adapter—works 
just like a plate holder and lets you focus be- 
tween exposures. 

Catalogue and Film Pack booklet on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company 
51 South Street, Rochester, N. YJ 














Bailey’s 
**GOOD SAMARITAN”? 
Hot Water Bottle 


MADE IN RED RUBBER ONLY, 
CLOTH LINED, AND WARRANTED. 


10 in., 2 qts., $1.75 
11 in., 3 qts., $2.00 


It fits the spot 
that hurts 


By buttoning the two ends 
together see what a riect 
heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for 
throat troubles or stand 
next to the body. It is the 
most comforting and practical 
Hot Water Bottle ever made. 


Sent on Receipt of Price. Rubber Catalogue FREE. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CLASS PINS siccis 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 

Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material, 

Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 

enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 
or numerais, but not more than shown in illustra- 

tion. Bilver Plate $1.00 doz, 

. Sampie 10c. 

terling / 

Silver 5 $2.50 doz. 
Sample 25c. 
FREE--our new and 
handsomely illustrated catalog—shows new 

styles in gold and silver. Satisfaction 
anteed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 
at right prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 





























High class men to sell our new store 


Wa n ted ~ necessity. Sells better than cash registers 
or 


scales. Sells for $50 to $500. State 
experience fully so we can make you a proposition. 
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The Little 


Widow of Jansen 
(Continued from Page 7) 


him; and she can’t free herself without 
ruining him; and she can’t marry the man 
she loves because of that villain yonder, 
crying for his life to be saved. By Josh and 
by a. but it’s a shame, a dirty shame, 
it is!” 

Suddenly Varley turned and gripped his 
arm with fingers of steel: 

**His name—his real name?” 

‘*Hisname’s Meydon—and a dirty shame 
it is, Varley!” 

Varley was white. He had been leading 
his horse and talking to Finden. He 
mounted quickly now, and was about to 
ride away, but stopped short again. ‘‘ Who 
knows—who knows the truth?” he asked. 

‘Father Bourassa and me—no others,” 
he answered. “I knew Meydon thirty 
years ago.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then 
vay said hoarsely, ‘‘Tell me—tell me 
a deg 


When all was told he turned his horse 
toward the wide waste of the prairie and 
re away. Finden watched him till 

e was lost to view beyond the bluff. 

‘Now, a man like that, you can’t guess 
what he’ll do,” he said reflectively. ‘‘He’s 
a high-stepper, and there’s no telling what 
foolishness will get hold of him. It'd be 
safer if he got lost on the prairie for twenty- 
four hours. He said that Meydon’s only 
got twenty-four hours, if the trick isn’t 
done! Weli % 

He took a penny from his pocket. ‘‘I’ll 
toss for it. Heads he does it, and tails he 
doesn’t.” 

He tossed. It came down heads. ‘‘ Well, 
there’s one more fool in the world than I 
thought,” he said philosophically, as though 
he had settled the question; as though the 
man riding away into the prairie with a 
dark problem to be solved had told the 
penny what he meant to do. 





Mrs. Meydon, Father Bourassa and Fin- 
den stood in the little waiting-room of the 
hospital at Jansen, one at each window, 
and watched the wild thunderstorm which 
had broken over the prairie. The white 
heliographs of the elements flashed their 
warnings across the black sky, and the 


| roaring artillery of the thunder came after, 
| making the circle of prairie and tree and 


stream a theatre of anger and conflict. 
The streets of Jansen were washed with 
flood, and the green and gold things of 
arden and field and harvest crumbled 
eneath the sheets of rain. 

The faces at the window of the little 
room of the hospital, however, were but 
half-conscious of the storm; it seemed only 
an accompaniment of their thoughts, to 
typity the elements of tragedy surrounding 
them. 

For Varley there had been but one thing 
todo. Alife might be saved, and it was his 
duty to save it. He had ridden back from 
the prairie as the sun was setting, the night 
before, and had made all arrangements at 
the hospital, giving orders that Meydon 
should have no food whatever till the 
operation was performed the next after- 
noon, and nothing to drink except a little 
brandy and water. 

The operation was performed success- 
fully, and Varley had issued from the 
operating-room with the look of a man who 
had re through an ordeal which had 
taxed his nerve to the utmost, to find 
Valerie Meydon waiting, with a piteous, 
dazed look in her eyes. But this look 
oe when she heard him say, “All 
right.” 

The words brought a sense of relief, for 
if he had failed it would have seemed almost 
unbearable in the cireumstances—the cup 
of trembling must be drunk to the dregs. 

Few words had passed between them, 
and he had gone, while she remained be- 
hind with Father Bourassa till the patient 
should wake from the = into which he 
had fallen when Varley left. 

But within two hours they sent for 
Varley in, for Meydon was in evident 
danger. 
been with the patient for some time. 

At last the door es and Varle 
in quickly. He beckoned to Mrs. Meydon 
ond to Father Bourassa. ‘‘He wishes to 
speak with you,” he said to her. “There 
is little time.” 

Her eyes scarcely saw him as she left 


came 


PITNER LIGHTING CO., 163-189 Lake 8t., Chicago, ls. | the room and passed to where Meydon lay 


arley had come, and had now 
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y AUTOMATIC Revo 


You can trust it to do 
the thing you want when you want it 


It will go off only when you want it to go off, and it will hit what you 
aim at and hit it hard. It is the only revolver made that is worthy the 
name “safety.” ou can “h the h “€ 
throw the revolver against a stone wall, handle it as 
roughly as you choose —the patent safety lever, ex- 
clnsively used in this revolver, prevents all possibility 
of accidental discharge. Its action is explained in our 
. booklet, “ Shots,” sent free. Its straight-shooting and 
hard-hitting qualities are the result of over 
years’ experience of revolver making, combined 
with the skill, superior materials and best appli- 
ances made possible bys factory which is 
the largest of its kind in the world. More 
than 1,500,000 of this one model have 
been'sold. This enormous sale makes 
possible a great reduction in the 
cost of production, so that an 
Iver Johnson Revolver costs 
you about half what you 
are expected to pay for 
others. 





Our Free Booklet, 
** Shots,”’ 


tells all about the peculiar construction of Iver Johnson 
Revolvers. With it comes our large, handsomely 
illustrated catalogue. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim-fire ,car- 
tridge, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER $7 00 
8-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge . ?.vanaiee e 
Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers will explain the safety features of Iver Yohnson 
Revolvers. If you have trouble in getting our goods, we will send direct on receipt a 
price. The owl's head on grip and our name on barrel are marks of the GENUINE, 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4, 
Pacific Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. London, England: 13 Cullum Street. 
Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barre] Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 











Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 
clear profits each year. We are ready to prove that g 


ae 
$3000.00 Can be Made #@ 
This year,—next year,— and the years after Cleaning houses by B 
our patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 300 RE : 
operators in as many towns in the United States. 

We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences— 

Hotels — Office Buildings, Etc. 
Central Booth Machinery Bldg., Jamestown Exposition 

GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO 
4485 A Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 










THE MACHINE THAT 
MAKES THE MONEY. 

















The END the GAME 


_By Arthur Hornblow, author of the novel “The Lion and the Mouse.” 





Riches do not always bring happiness. Great wealth often brings 
poignant suffering into the home. That is the theme of this power- 
ful story— one of the most dramatic and human written in years. 











460 pages, richly bound and illustrated. $1.50 all booksellers. 
50th THOUSAND NOW READY 
G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, 119 West 23d St., New York 














BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


REQUEST for our free illustrated booklet “ M ” carries with it no obligation to open 

an account. All we ask is the opportunity of explaining clearly why your savings 
should earn 4% —the rate paid by all the savings banks in Cleveland for the past 65 years 
—and why your money will be absolutely safe if sent by mail to this large, strong bank. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


(on et hs soe - eRe Mon. EE) THE CITY OF BANKS 
ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 

















Present 


‘Nufansl” 


Trousers 


Are built on a new principle that 
not only insures a perfect fit, but 
does away with the necessity for 
straps and buckles. Theillustration 
shows how the vents at the side 
seams enable you to vary the waist 
measure several inches. By means 
of the snap fasteners you can let 
them out or take them in at will. 

‘“‘ Nufangl ’’ Trousers are built on smart 
lines and in the prevailing ae Leading 
clothiers have them in all seasonable 


weights and fabrics at from $4.00 to $8.00. 
Tf not at yours, we will refer you to 


our agent in your town, or supply di- 
rect by EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
waist and length measurements neces- 
sary. Write for free samples. Address 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway, New York City. 





Carries a 
Howard 
Watch” 

Lf 


“ He’s all right—he carries a HOWARD 
Watch!” wrote Mark Twain in a letter of 
introduction. The phrase got the young 
man the job and he held it. That’s what the 


WOWARD 


WATCH 


will do for aman—give him a reputation for 
reliability—for being ‘‘on time.” 
HOWARD Watches are sold complete. 
case and movement, at fixed prices by all 
dealers — $35 to $150, according to quality of 
case, number of jewels, and the adjustments. 
“Watch Wisdom" is a booklet in which 
Elbert Hubbard tells why HE believes 
in the HOWARD—it's FREE. 
E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U. 8. A. 
















Represent 


Quality, Style and Economy 


We court investigation and, unless we 
knew our goods, should not offer to 
send our magnificent 72-p. cat. for I2c. 
(that costs us 50c. to deliver) includ- 
ing our book, ‘‘Colonial Beauties.” 
FREE 

OUR ‘‘EVIDENCE”’ BOOK 
Shows 37 leading designs 
and tells what others think 
of King Mantels. Some in 
your section. It is convinc- 
ing. Write to-day, statin 

number of mantels seetivel 













KING MANTEL CO. 
547-549 West Jackson Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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nerveless, but with wide-open eyes, waiting | 
for her. The ig closed, however, before 
she reached the bed. Presently they 
gee again, but the lids remained fix 

e did not hear what she said. 


In the little waiting-room Finden said to 
Varley, ‘‘What happened?” 

“Food was absolutely forbidden, but he 
got it from another patient early this 
morning, while the nurse was out for a 
moment. It has killed him.” 

‘Twas the least he could do, but no 
credit’s due him. It was to be. I’m not 
envying Father Bourassa nor her there 
with him.” 

Varley made no reply. He was meorting 
the receding storm with eyes which tol 
—— 

Finden spoke once more, but Varley did 
not hear him. Presently the door opened 
and Father Bourassa entered. He made 
a gesture of the hand to signify that all was 
over. 

Outside, the sun was breaking through 
the clouds upon the Western prairie, and 
there floated through the evening air the 
sound of a child’s voice singing beneath the 
trees that fringed the river: 


Will you come back, darlin’? Never heed the pain 
and blightin’, 
Never trouble that you’re wounded, that you bear 
the scars of fightin’ ; 
Here’s the luck o’ Heaven to you, 
Here’s the hand of love will brew you 
The cup of peace — ah, darlin’, will you come back 
home? 


THE BATTLE 
OF THE BOTTLE 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


The country negro takes up a collection 
among his friends, accumulates three dol- 
lars, and receives the jug. ‘‘Jeems Jones”’ 
was a fiction. 

The expressman is the agent of the 
liquor dealer and gets his commission; the 
dealer gets his profit; the negro gets his 
whisky; everybody gets happy. Benev- 
olent device. It required a great deal of 
legislation, litigation and irritation to break 
up this practice. 

The Local Option idea spread from State 
to State and grew stronger; county after 
county fell into line for Prohibition. The 
sale of liquor was driven inch by inch from 
country districts into the cities. From 
these strongly-intrenched citadels whole- 
sale dealers supplied the Prohibition ter- 
ritory by means of the jug trade and the 
C. O. D. device. 

The wholesaler did not object to the 

owth of Local Option. As a matter of 
Fact, those in the greater cities, where they 
felt secure, were glad enough when smaller 
towns went dry—which simply enlarged 
the field of their own operations. 

The Prohibition counties complained 
bitterly that, although they had voted dry, 
these wholesalers continued to send secret 

ents among them, flooding their homes 
with whisky, disturbing their labor and 
nullifying their laws. The violent antagon- 
ism created by this jug trade has made 
State Prohibition possible. In many States 
there can be no doubt that the Prohibi- 
tionists are in absolute control, and can 
enact such laws if they desire. 

The slow process of evolution has built 
up this sentiment by logical gradations: 
wie From the doggery to the Five-mile 

Ww. 

2. From Five-mile law to Beat, or Pre- 
cinct, Option. 

3. From Beat, or Precinct, Option to 
County Local Option. 

4, Wem County Local Option to State 
Prohibition—the ultimate goal. 

More than half the geographical limits 
of these United States are already under 
prohibitory laws. The battle-ground must 
inevitably move to Washington ; that is the 
strategic situation. Congress will be asked 
to relegate the liquor traffic to the police 
control of the several States, unhampered 
by interstate commerce rules. Each State 
will then be free to forbid the shipment of 
liquors into its territory. 

Congress will also be asked to stop the 
issuance of internal revenue licenses in dry 
districts—or except upon the production of 
a local license. It is difficult to see how 
this latter proposition can be refused —how 
the nation can continue to protect the 





blind tiger in his violations of State laws. 
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The Ostermoor Mattress has been 
proved by every test that human reason 
demands. 

The theory behind it ts right—that 
the best mattress must be dzz//, not 
stuffed—free from animal hair or any- 
thing else unclean and unsanitary. 

It has stood the test of time—for 
over 50 years we have been making 
Ostermoor mattresses to satisfy a 
constantly increasing demand. 

It has a multitude of witnesses to its 
excellences. Many thousands have of 
their own accord sent us letters of 
gratitude and congratulation over this 
mattress that induces sleep and minis- 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. OL 


It has been measured by the laws that 
rule the business world. Nothing of 
inferior quality can be sold to the public 
year after year in increasing quantity. 
Imitations of the Ostermoor by the 
score have come and gone. Imitations 
are now in the field. They too will live 
ters to health. The name Ostermoor only as they have real worth. Their 
is to-day a household word, due not borrowed glory can last but a little 
alone to our convincing advertise- day. To protect you we trade mark 
ments, but to the good report of it that —_ the genuine with the square label shown 
neighbor has made to neighbor. below so that you cannot be misled. 


Write for Our Free 144-Page Book 
and Samples of Ticking 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not thoroughly 
satisfied, have your money back without question. Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 
book —sent free. 





WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH 2,500 


OSTERMOOR DEALERS MATTRESSES COST 





Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere — Express Charges Prepaid 
that is our aim a the highest grade merchant in # feet 6 inches wide, ¢1 5 00 
every place. The Ostermoor dealer in your 45 Ibs. ? 


vicinity —be sure to ask us who he is—willshow | 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 


you a mattress with the ‘“Ostermoor” name | g toe 
) it 6 inches wide, 
“@8 and trade mark sewn on the end. Mat- 35 ibe. 11.70 


tress shipped, express paid by us, same day 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 

















check is received, if you order of us by mail. 
¥ emai wide, 8 35 
Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elizabeth St.,N.¥. | an 6 tect 3 inches long 
Canadian Agency, In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
‘ The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 




















Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 


oe Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


“The best in the world.”” Are sold on 30 days’ © 
free trial, {2 We pay the freight. Guaranteed 
for years, ‘‘backed by a million dollars.’’ 
t2 Hoosier’s are ‘‘ fuel savers and easy 
bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, with 
many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains ev erofiered. 
G2 Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 217 State St., 

Marion, Ind. 
























** Hoosier Steel ’’ 


Where our ARGUMENT comes ine, 


(“It does the work as the ork should be done 


The AUTOMATIC MODERN 
SELF-FILLING fe FOUNTAIN PEN 


Yields A Large Return For A Small Investment 
For Sale by All Modern Dealers Prices $2.00 and Upward 


‘ MADE BY THE MODERN MAKERS SELLING AGENTS TO THE TRADE 



















A. A. WATERMAN & CO., NEW YORK MODERN PEN Co., 22 THAMES ST., N. Y. G 





AUTOMATIC SELF FILLING MODERN 





“If You do Not Use Me Begin To-Day”’ 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons —the only ones who 
like our brush. 














Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25« 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


booklet,“ Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., $2 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











Sharp Razors 
Dull Razors 


—It makes no 
difference which, 
provided you use 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 


Toilet Water 


on your face after shaving. 


It produces such a COMFORTABLE 
feeling and unlike bay-rum and witchi- 
hazel, leaves a delicate, lasting fragrance. 
It is the finish ‘‘par excellence” to every 
shave. Your barber knows its merits—- 
ask him about it. Or better stili, get a 
bottle from any first-class drug or depart- 
meiut store. 

Let us send you a liberal sample; 
write today enclosing 10 cents (for 
postage and packing). 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 102, Ed. Pinaud Bidg., New York 

















. oo SANITARY - 
» HEALTHFUL ; WARM... 


¥ 





I.D Clothing should be warm and light, Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy, Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F.O.B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
tothe mother of the Babe, to be worn inside ear 
ular diaper and destroyed when soilet. 75 cents per 100 
*. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


\ Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Obio. J 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 

















Send for my 64 page illustrated 
book, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathing 
clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 

The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold, Sent on receipt of 
10c, (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respira’ 8 





jpecialist, 
860 Bristol Bldg, 500 5th Ave,, New York 


One Hoxie Bullet Kills 


Hoxie Expanding Bullets more than double the killing 
power of yourrifie. They permit of smaller calibre with in- 
creased effectiveness; they lessen rifle weight, diminish 
recoil. They save ammunition, give greater accuracy, 
penetration, velocity, range and certainty of result. They 
shoot to kill — and they «ill. 

The method is simpie, sure, scientific. The Bullet is a 
jacket with a filling of lead, imbedding a steel impact ball. 
On striking an animal this ball is forced back into 2 small 
chamber which is shattered by expanding perfectly, causing 
an ugly, deep, large tearing of tissuesand nerves. It means 
instant death or a deadly wound with heavy blood trail. 

Hoxie Bullets are not sold separately but you can get any 
cartridge you desire — any calibre or any make — prepared 
with Hoxieized Bullets. The process does not disturb 
original loading in the slightest. If your dealer doesn't sup- 
ply, order from us, but send his name. Book of interesting 
information to all sportsmen on postal request. Send today. 








(SECTIONAL VIEW) 


HOXIE AMMUNITION CO., 340H Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Incandescent Gasoline 
LAMP 


Brilliant, cheery, good for eyes, good for nerves. 100-candle 
power brightness to every burner. One Match Lights It. 
No smoke, no odor, no danger. Many styles. Sells rapidly. 


A ts tal d terms. 
CANTON LIGHT GO., 910 Ninth Strest, Canton, Ohio. 
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Our Fighting Ships 
(Continued from Page 17) 


propelled by compressed air, working 
through engines in the stern. In principle 
they are yet the same, but turbine engines 
are now installed, and the expanding air 
is heated by a fire that is started auto- 
matically and gives a great measure of 
efficiency. The diameter of the torpedo 

been increased to 21 inches. The ef- 
fective range of the torpedo in 1897 was 
(if in luck) one thousand yards; the modern 
torpedo travels thirty-five knots an hour 
—ten faster than the old—and has a range 
of four thousand yards. It is necessarily 
much more accurate. 

It is an interesting fact—in a way the 
most interesting in the history of the Navy 
—that the last and greatest step in the de- 
velopment of the modern battleship was the 
direct result of the evolution of the man 
behind the gun. The development of the 
ship followed on the increased skill of the 


gunners. 

At the battle of Santiago our gunners 
made three hits for every one hundred 
shots fired, though to secure that record it 
was necessary to count 1-pounder shots in 
thesmokestacksoftheenemy. Theretofore 
Congress had appropriated for ‘‘ gunnery 
exercises’’ —all soe pertaining to 
target practice—only six thousand dollars 
a year. The act of March 3, 1903 (after 
Roosevelt became President), gave one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars for 
that purpose. 

The battleship Illinois, that holds the 
target record of the Navy at the present 
be tn made a per cent. of 75.782 in using 
a ns. 

e crew of the after-turret on the Ala- 
bama has made eleven straight hits with 
the 13-inch gun. 

The Kentucky frontiersman who never 
failed to hit a squirrel in the eye has been 
celebrated in history, but we will rard 
the men of the Alabama instead. They 
accomplished the harder task. 


The Big Gun at Short Range 


With the attainment of such skill as this, 
and the British Navy is only a little, if any, 
behind ours in this respect, the day of the 
all-big-gun battleship dawned. For the 
big gun has become as accurate at short 
range as the small one, while at long range 
—four or five miles—it is the only one that 
can prove destructive. In spite of the 
greater speed with which small guns may 
yet be fired, the big gun is the most effective 
at all ranges; the reason for mounting an 
intermediate battery no longer exists. 

The Dreadnaught, the first of the all- 
big-gun ships, displaces about 18,000 tons. 
She mounts ten 12-inch guns in such fash- 
ion that six can be fired in an end-on attack 
and eight in a broadside. She has made 
(with turbine engines) a speed of 21.5 knots, 
and has steamed from Gibraltar to the 
West Indies at seventeen, arriving with 
enough coal to travel one thousand knots 
farther at the same speed. She is manceu- 
vred with extraordinary ease. 

While she was in hand our designers, 
having an appropriation for two ships of 
16,000 tons each, brought out our South 
Carolina class. They mount eight 12-inch 
guns in the plane of the keel, the inner tur- 
rets standing so high that they can fire over 
the turrets at the extremities. The ships 
thus have an end-on fire of four guns with 
a broadside of eight—the equal of that of 
the Dreadnaught. These two ships were a 
decided advance on the Louisiana class, 
but by no means equal to the larger and 
swifter Dreadnaught. Congress, therefore, 
appropriated money for two ships with the 
distinct proviso that they should be su 
rior to anything of their date—the Dela- 
ware class of two ships. 


Ten Times the Oregon’s Strength 


The Oregon, the best of the ships that ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of the nation ten 
ears ago, displaced 10,282 tons. The 
elaware, ready for service, will displace 
twice as much. The muzzle energy of the 
Oregon’s entire broadside was about 170,- 
000 foot tons; that of the Delaware (ten 
12-inch guns) will be not far below 500,000 
foot tons. At modern battle-range—three 
to five miles—the gun preponderance of the 
Delaware will be about as ten toone. The 
Delaware is to have aspeed of twenty knots. 
We had four battleships in commission 
in 1897. We have in commission or in hand 
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You see here a remnant of steel ribbon, from which 
‘‘GILLETTE”’ blades have been stamped. 

Over four and a half miles in length of this rib- 
bon pass through my By oy each day in order 
the deman 
This makes more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand (150,000) blades, each having two 
sharp edges, which represent nearly seven 
miles of razor edge turned out by 
my factories daily. 


To accomplish this re- 
quires six acres of floor 
space, upwards of 
twelve hundred 
people, and more 
than five hun- 
dred special 
machines, 









for the Gillette Razor. 



















These 
little 
blades 
have solved 
the problem 
of sanitary 
self-shaving — 
saving time, 
money and labor. 
That is why every 
man should shave 
himself with the 
“GILLETTE.” 

Ask your dealer for the 
“GILLETTE” today, 
and “‘shave yourself”’ with 
ease, comfort and economy. 



































Blades so inexpensive when dull you throw them away as 
you would an old pen. : 
Sold by leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting 
Goods dealers. Ask for the *‘GILLETTE"’ and our interest- 
ing booklet. 
Refuse all substitutes, and write for our special free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
206 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 















Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 


Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
\ ing complete outfits 
V Sys) and explicit instruc- 
Ya@) tions at a surprisingly 
= low cost. 
THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. tertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago. 


SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
** positions ’’— no ‘‘ ruled lines ** — no‘‘ shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs ’’ — no ‘‘ cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago dence 
Schools, 





, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
h gh. M di are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 





Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
it. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind."" 














EVERYBODY INTERESTED 
in Plays, Sketches, Dialogs or anyform 
of Entertaining should know all about 

The Crest Players’ Club 
Full Particulars and Catalog con- 
taining full descriptions of over 2,000 
Plays, etc., and all about Stage 
Requisites sent to you for 
4 10 Cents, Stamps or Silver 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
15 Witmark Building New York 

















Earning 
Money 


Any one—man, 
woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience 
is necessary. THE 
LapDIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post have made it 
sure. All you need is 
faith in yourself. If 
you think you're going 
to amount to some- 
thing, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 














Papa or Mamma 


send your name and address for a copy of 
LITTLE FOLKS, the best } 
world for children from 3 to 12. It con- 
tains dear little stories and poems in big 
type for the Teaders and an abun- 
dance of stories right to read aloud 
to tiny listeners. It has many sweet and | See 
dainty pictures and interesting, helpful ; a) 
departments. There is nothing just Hike \ 
it. Let us send a free copy 








Agents Wantea a 
8. E. CASSINO, Dept. E, Salem, Mass. | — 





AW BY MAIL 
4 A TIMED 


yO Special course for each State. 

a “How to Find the Law” and 
Brief Making specially treated. 
Admission to the bar guaranteed. 
Books free. Degrees conferred. 






t Write for free booklet. 
io — aaa National Correspondence Institute 
19-90 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


———$——— rr 


















Smallest 
Watch 
Made 

in 

America 


A new Elgin Watch per- 
fectly adapted to the watch 
needs of womankind, yet 
meeting the same rigid re- 
quirements that have made 
the Elgin the standard 
watch for mankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin watch is fully guaran- 
teed; all jewelers have them—Send 
for ‘The Watch,” a story of the 
time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.” 
ELGIN, ILL. 

















Automatic Razor Sharpener 


is the greatest aid to shaving luxury ever invented —an en- 
tirely new principle. Instead of your hand holding the razor, 
The Keenoh holds it, and you pull back and forth the fine- 
grained strop, controlled to give the blade accurate Ao/low 
Strokes. No other means can keep your edge so true, so 
keen, so shaving-perfect. 

Absolutely practical. Cannot get out of order. Impossible 
to misuse. Serves through a lifetime. 

Just as efficient for Gillette or any other safety blade as for 
all types of ordinary razor. 

Let the hardware dealer, druggist or jeweler explain and 
demonstrate The Keenoh. It will surprise you. 

Or we will forward The Keenoh upon receiving the price, 
$5. If you find it unsatisfactory or don’t want it for any other 
reason, send it back at our expense within thirty days and 
your §5 will be returned without question. 


“*THE RAZOR’S EDGE” 
the most i ing and enlightening razor story ever told, 
should be read by every shaver. Request brings it, free. 
Mail Order Dept. 
KEENOH SALES CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write for Agency 




















—COMFORT FOR MEN— 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


FASTENERS 


With the 
BULL-DOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 


Cuff Holders - 20c 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 


Sold everywhere or sent 
postpaid. Catalog free. 


AMERICANRING CO. 
Dept. 74, Waterbury, Coun. 
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twenty-nine at the present time. Of these 
sixteen have been designed since the War 
with Spain, and they are all splendid ships. 
The three Georgias and the five Louisianas 
are the best the world affords of their date. 
In the matter of cruisers and the smaller 
=" date for date, we have reason for 
pride. 

The American Navy in 1897 stood fourth 
in the world’s lists of ships; to-day it stands 
second, while its personnel is the boast of 
every patriot. 

Spain refused to accept peacefully the 
intervention that e necessary be- 
cause her ple believed the American 
ships were ‘‘rotten”’and all Americans were 
“ey »’ too much absorbed in pursuing 
dollars to fight. War came upon us be- 
cause our Navy was unknown, and because 
we had a reputation for greed only. For 
more than one hundred years Great Britain 
maintained as threats well-equipped fleets 
and stations within striking distance of our 
coasts. After the building of our Georgias 
and Louisianas these threats were with- 
drawn; a — navy had strengthened 
the British respect for, and confidence 
in, us. 

Professor Roberts, of the Cornell Agri- 
cultural School, in his Fertility of the Land 
says that the invention of the reaper would 
have been worth while, even if it were not 
an economical factor in harvest-time, be- 
cause of the mental uplift it has given to 
every farm boy who has learned to use it. 
In like manner the modern battleship is 
worth while. 

Even if it were not economical as an in- 
surance premium against war, the mental 
uplift it gives the nation is worth the cost; 
for who shall put a limit to the progressive 
powers of a people able to lead in building 
this the most magnificent product of human 
ingenuity and might? 


The Aluminum Boom 


gee production of aluminum during the 
year 1907 will be considerably over 
seventeen million pounds. In 1883 it 
amounted to only eighty-three pounds, and 
three years later, in 1886, it had reached 
only three thousand pounds—facts which 
give a notion of the extraordinary growth 
of the consumption of this new and valua- 
ble metal. 

The price of imported aluminum in 1886 
was fifteen dollars a a He Three years 
later, owing to the development of new 
methods of separating it from the sub- 
stances with which it is found combined in 
Nature, it came down to four dollars a 
pound. 

Not long afterward it fell to two dollars, 
and last year it went as low as thirty-three 
cents. 

The metal is a little higher now, owing to 
the enormous demand, and recently alumi- 
num — were quoted at forty-nine cents 
a pound. 

An aluminum city has recently been 

lanned, and is soon to be established at 

assena, New York, by a company which 
limits its output to aluminum ingots and 
wire —the latter being used on a large scale 
nowadays for electrical purposes. The 
manufacture of aluminum utensils is a dis- 
tinct line of industry, carried on by other 
concerns. 

Hitherto the production of aluminum in 
this country has been practically monopo- 
lized by one concern, operating under two 
important patents. One of these patents 
ran out last year, and the other will expire 
in February, 1909. 

Protection being thereby withdrawn from 
the processes essential in the business, the 
latter will soon be invaded by a number of 
competitors, one of which proposes to util- 
ize, in the form of electricity, water power 
on the Cumberland River, below Williams- 
burg, Kentucky, where twenty thousand 
horse-power will be available throughout 
the year. 
Notwithstanding the augmented output, 
the demand for aluminum is so great that 
the supply on the market is always short. 
Among the newer uses to which it is put are 
electric wire, crank cases and gear boxes 
for motor-cars, panels for lining subway 
cars, metal-plating, pigments, and cases for 
lightning arresters. 

Aluminum cases for this last purpose 
have proved a valuable addition to devices 
for protection against lightning. It may be 
mentioned, in addition, that the metal is 
being employed in steadily increasing quan- 
tities as a substitute for tin, owing to the 
high price of the latter. 








Easy Painting for Anyone 


The Acme Quality method makes it easy for anyone to refinish the 


many articles and surfaces about the home 
worn, marred and shabby. 


Most important is to get the finish that fits the work you are doing — 


the kind that will look best and last longest. 


this is to tell your paint dealer what you wis 


ACME QUALITY 


specialty for that use. Whether it be paint, enamel, stain or varnish the Acme 


Quality trademark is your guarantee of the 


Next, avail yourself of the expert advice given in the Acme Quality 


Textbook and learn the easiest and most 
finish. If, forexample, you wish to enamel 
you will find complete instructions for en¢ 


faces of all kinds. Apply Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel (Acme Quality) and you 


will have a hard, durable, lustrous surface, always cleanly and sanitary 


and moisture-proof. This 





LATEST STYLE IN HOUSE coors | He!Ps in! 
ACME QUALITY COPPER BROWN 
for the Body of the House. 
ACME QUALITY COPPER VERDE 
for the Trimmings. 
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, AINTS 


ENAMELS 


STAINS x 


VARNISH, 


that are constantly becoming 


The only way to be sure of 
h to do and ask for the proper 


finest finish for your purpose. 


satisfactory way to apply the 
the inside of your refrigerator 
umeling metal and wood sur- 





book contains hundreds of 
10me painting, both for beauty 


and for utility. If unable to get a copy 
from your dealer, send his name and 
we will mail one tree. 


Address Dept. ‘‘Q’’ 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 

















Send for Our New Free Catalogue No. 25, which illustrates the different grades and finishes, from solid oak to solid mahogany, 
and offers many suggestions for building up the home or office library. 


THE Z. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned solid 
bookcases. They grow with your library — 
fit any space, and promote more comfort in 
the home than any other piece of furniture 
Furnished with or without doors. 


Section $ 100 a 


Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 
of a single product in large quantities, and our 


modern methods of selling direct to the user, 
enable us to offer a superior article at a consider- 
able saving in cost to the purchaser. Shipped 
On Approval 

The artistic appearance, solidity of construc- 
tion, and practical features of this case have ap 
pealed to thousands of prominent users who 
pronounce it 





(Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets.) 














Do You Want the Best ? 


Garland 


Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Ranges and Heaters 


THE WORLD'S BEST 


35 Years the Standard 
Sold by all First-class Dealers Everywhere 
Ranges furnished with the Garland Oven Heat Indicator. Booklets free by mail. 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 





Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World. 


Chicago, Ill, 





on shipments of 
REDUCED RATES Household Goods 
to 
Pacific Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. 
Bekins Warehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 





540 First Nationa) Bank Bidg., Chicago 


and from all 


Resins Household Shipping Co. 






Do Your Own Printing 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 
newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 
easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
type, paper, etc. 

THE 


PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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“<T have noticed your advertise- 
ment and have thought I would send 
you an order, but, etc.” 


I hear that almost daily; in fact, I am 
led to believe that I succeed in making abou 
one hundred men “‘think”’ 
about sending me‘a trial order 
to every one who does. 

Please stop thinking about it 
and act just once and try ahun- § 
dred ‘‘on suspicion.’’ 

Please bear these facts in mind 
—ninety per cent of my cigars # 
are sold on repeat orders, and § 
fifteen thousand active accounts 
on my books prove that I have Fie 
succeeded in pleasing most (ithe 
smokers who gave me an oppor- § Es 
tunity of trying to do so. All i 
of these men were just as doubt- § 
ful as you at the start. gg 

The reason I succeed is, I IR 
manufacture only clean,genuine J 
cigars, using the best tobaccos f+. 
and workmanship, and I sell 
them to my customers by the 
hundred at wholesale prices. 

MY OFFER IS:—!I will, 

upon request, send one 

hundred Shivers’ Pana- 

telas on approval to a 

reader of The Saturday 

Evening Post, express 

prepaid. He may smoke 

ten cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my 
expense, and no charge 
for the ten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with them ; 

if he is pleased and keeps 

them, he agrees to remit 

the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 

In ordering please inclose 
business card or give personal 
references and state which you 
prefer —light, medium or dark cigars. 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. It is the retail- 
er’s loc. cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. 
If you prefer some other size or shape, or 
cigars with Havana wrappers, permit me to 
mail you my catalogue, and explain more 
fully my methods of supplying smokers 
with genuine cigars at wholesale prices. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 

















C FOR MEN AND WOMEN 4 
meet all the requirements of fashion’s 
dictates as to outline, shape and style, 
and give you something in addition, 
becomingness, comfort, long wear. 

They are made over our anatomical lasts 
which duplicate every curve of the human 
foot. They fit the feet from the first. No 
“breaking in.”’ 


New Style Book Free 


Wher we have no agent we 
sell direct and guarantee sat- 
isfaction or money refunded 
(only 25c. extra for deliv- 
ery). Price in Canada, 
$5.00. UNION MADE. 
RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
Campello 
(Brockton) 
Mass. 




















Stock No. 117 
Patent Corona Colt 
Button ; new Shriner 
Last. Stylish, slen- 
der, yet easy fitting. 
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THE LATE 
WALTER WALING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


promise to meet Waiter’s train on the mor- 
row and assist us to turn back the hero. 


VII 


IMPSON, by the divine right of the 
ress, got us admitted to the platform 

of the incoming train, where, by tion, 
none but porters were allowed. four of 
us were there, and outside, at the Forty- 
second Street entrance, we had a closed 
automobile ready to bear us to the colonel’s 
house in Seventy-sixth Street. We were 
very quiet—the quiet of men engaged in 
a desperate undertaking—and when we 
talked it was in conspirator-like whispers. 
Barkington was in a trembling state of 


| nervousness, and his legs showed such a 


tendency to bear him toward the rear that 
Mears and I had to stiffen him eon either 
side. Not that I was so much better my- 
self, but I was like the coward who was too 
much of a coward to run. Mears and 
Simpson, on the other hand, were compara- 
tively cool, and discussed a Canadian time- 
table in the most matter-of-fact manner, 
with the view of speeding Waling’s depar- 
ture toward the frozen north. 

The train came roaring in, and a moment 
later we found ourselves in a sea of descend- 
ing passengers, with hand-baggage cas- 
cading all about us. In the general bustle 
and jostle and confusion it seemed as 
though we should never find our man. 
We ran hither and thither, examining every 
likely face and making certain of every 
broad back. Ah, who was that in a shabby 
yellow overcoat, tipping a porter? The 
elephantine deliberation, the trousers cling- 
ing so tightly to the massive legs, the gen- 
erous and tranquil outline of one who had 
never learned to hurry—all unmistakably 
proclaimed the hero of Wing Yang! 

I believe he had meant to receive us 
coldly, to wear on that large and rosy coun- 
tenance the expression of a firm resolve, 
to comport himself, in fact, with all the 
ge dignity of a pe gem ea man. 

ut the sight of his old friends was too 
much for him, his kindly face could not 
mould itself for long in such an uncongenial 
mask; he was unable to resist our out- 
stretched hands and our hearty and enthu- 
siastic greeting. For we were glad to see 
him, you know—tremendously glad. There 
was never a more lovable fellow than 
Walter Waling, and under other circum- 
stances 

It even added to the pathos of the meet- 
ing that we should snatch him from the 
grave but to send him back, and our hands, 
as they pao his own, met both in greet- 
ing and farewell. However brightly friend- 
ship might glow, we had yet to remember 
the bitter necessities of the situation and 
not shrink from facing them. 

We waited till we had got him into a 
comfortable armchair at the colonel’s, with 
a glass of champagne beside him and the 
smoke of a fifty-cent cigar issuing fra- 

ntly from his lips. Mears led off first. 

is address, if I may call it so, was a trifle 
statistical, though very much to the point. 
It was all to show that Walter wasn’t 
worth the price of paper as a live author, 
while as a dead one he was a top-notcher in 
the book business. Simpson followed with 
the case for the Clarion. He made no 
appeal to sentiment or anything of that 
kind. It was a straightforward business 
question, he said, and it involved the pres- 





| tige of the biggest daily in New York. He 





didn’t blame Waling; he didn’t blame 
himself; the only point was how much the 
Clarion ought to pay. He hoped that 
Walter would name something within the 
bounds of reason, and wound up by sug- 
gesting five thousand dollars down, or a 
undred a week till the end of the war. 

Walter smoked in silence and remained 
as impassive as a wooden Indian. His lips 
had tightened a little and perhaps his eyes 
had brightened somewhat, but otherwise 
he seemed unchanged as he continued to 
stare before him in a blank preoccupation. 

Barkington did not know how to begin 
when his turn came. He rose, and, going 
over to the mantelpiece, leaned against it, 
biting hard at his cigar. 

“‘Waling,” he said at last, in a voice 
choking with emotion, ‘‘the old Eighty- 
eighth is on its knees before you. You 
have to weigh the prosperity and splendid 
name of the regiment against purely per- 
sonal and—er—selfish considerations. As 
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When you think of the new Wayne there are two things 
we want you to link together in your mind. 
First:—The price, not taken merely | and Wayne ease of operation—a price 


by itself, but considered in connection 
with the extraordinary excellence of 
the car. 

The price is $2500. For an ordinary 
car, only an ordinary price. For a car 
of Wayne refinement, Wayne efficiency 
in engine, transmission, and every vital 
part; Wayne power; Wayne smoothness 


that represents the foremost value in 
the industry today. 

The 1908 Wayne Thirty for $2500—a 
top with storm front and side curtains, 
emergency seat in tonneau, complete 
— we want you to consider it as the big- 
gest return for your investment which 
the new season has to offer. 


1908 Wayne Thirty Ready for Delivery 
THE WAYNE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
Will exhibit only at the ‘‘All America ’’ Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Oct. 24 to 31. 

















Your Spare Time 


We'll Pay a Weekly Salary For It 








Thousands of men and women 
-~~all over the country wholly or 
partially earn their living by represent- 
ing The Saturday Evening Post and 


The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


¢. These representatives have heretofore been paid a commission on each 
order, but each Fall we have also paid a series of extra sums to those who 
did good work. Almost every one received one or more of these, but there 


was always the.element of uncertainty. 


So we determined that commencing this 


Fall, instead of the indefinite “‘prize offer,’ 


b] 


we would pay definite weekly salaries 
to all our subscription representatives. 


We do not ask for any guarantee as to the amount of business which you 
will send; if you are willing to give us all or a part of your time, we are 
Write, asking for information, and everything 
It is the most liberal arrangement ever made by us, 


willing to pay you for it. 
necessary will be sent. 


and that means the most liberal ever made in the publishing business. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


1024 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Taken with Goerz Dagor No. 3. Speed 1-800 of a second.) 
We do not advertise cheap Goods— We do not 
manufacture them. 

Our Products are of Standard Quality, and pos- 

sess those qualities that do give satisfaction. 

ABSOLUTELY THE BEST that money can 

buy, and not equalled or duplicated anywhere at 

any price. 

Goerz Lenses are made for and universally used by the 

leading phdtographers, both professional and amateur 

throughout the country. 

The whole reputation of the firm of C. P. Goerz, built up 

on twenty-five years of ience and hundreds of thou- 

sands of satisfied customers, stands behind our guarantee. 

Por Portrait Work: Our Goerz Celor F: 4.5. 

For Fast Hand Camera Work: Our Goerz Anschutz Focal 
Plane Hand Camera with Dagor or Celor Lens and 
the new self-capping focal Plane Shutter. 

For Any Camera or Kodak: Our complete choice of fast 
double anastigmats for general use or special purposes 
and our new XL Sector Shutter. 

FITTING FREE OF CHARGE 
Write for our Catalogue 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
52 E. Union 8q., New York Bidg., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents, Messrs. Telgman & Torka, 
san Francisco, Cal. J 

















Sooner or later it will be worth dollars 
to you to have our illustrated catalog of 
all the standard makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 
We have offices and salesrooms in the follow- 
ing cities: 
New York 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Richmond ansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee Atlanta Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Write for catalog and address of nearest office. 
andsee the machines if possible. 
‘We ship typewriters for inspec- 
tion, rent, sell, and repair. All 
makes, all prices, and we 
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This Heat Regulator 


Saves on Your Coal 
30 Days toTry —60 Days toPayA 


Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready to put up 
on 30 days’ Free Trial to convince you it will do just 
what we say it will. Anyone who can use a screwdriver 
can attach it to any furnace, steam or hot water heater. 


keeps heat 

The Chicago Heat Regulator yyetier the 

weather outside be below zero or above zing. 
That means health and 25% coal saved. 


The ‘‘ Time-Set’’ and thermostat keep the tem- 
perature just as you want it all the time. Set it 
cool at night and the clock starts the fire up at any 
hour in the morning. No getting up early to warm 

up the house. Send for our Free Booklet today, which 
gives all particulars — Don’t wait for zero weather. 


‘¢The Chicago’’ Heat Regulator Co. 
37 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. J 














No Hot-boxes If You Use 


|-Helme Oi 


for Automobile Bearings 
Never fails to lubricate 


ELMET OIL gives the 

lubrication and positively prevents hot- 

boxes. Helmet Oil is a hard oil. It will lubricate 
any bearing of your auto successfully. 

For your name and address we will send 

Test It Free you a liberal supply of Helmet Oil for free 

test. Ask us for our booklet, ‘‘Auto Lubrication.’’ It's free. 


C.H. Besly & Co., 15 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


— 
$1 5 apoina 
MACHINE 


Sent on 10 days’ trial 
at our expense. 
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Has an Automatic 
Carrier and a Reset- 
ting Device that clears 

the dials to zero. A 
High-Grade Mechan- 

my ical Production. Does the 
work of high-priced machines. 
Guaranteed for ¢wo years. 
Co., 332 Broadway, N.Y. 
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the veteran bugler of Company D I cannot 
inate poe will hesitate. The traditions 
of the Eighty-eighth beat high in the heart 
of every one of its sons, and the scroll of 
fame is gloriously emblazoned with the 
names of those who have—er—died un- 
flinchingly in the defense of its honor. We, 

our old comrades, ask you to join that 
eroic band, and—er—while ever with us 


a 


use. 

‘*Yes, Baffin’s Bay,’’ added the colonel. 

Walter hunched himself closer within 
his chair with an air that seemed to say 
little old New York was good enough for 
him. He had never been much of a trav- 
eler at any time and used to think even 
Harlem a long way off. His face looked 
more woebegone than ever, and his lower 
lip had sunk like a baby’s. I fancy he could 


not trust himself to speak. Atany rate, he | 


still remained dumb, and drearily waited 
for me to wind up the sand ing. 

I flatter myself I tock a loftier stand 
than any of the others. I made it a ques- 
tion of ideals, for, as far as I was concerned, 
that was a it was. 

‘Sweeping books, newspapers, regiments 
all to one side,” I began, “Tet us consider 
the broad, human aspect of this strange 
affair. In an age of shattered illusions, 
with materialism everywhere triumphant, 
and crass self-seeking the only rule in life, 
ought we not cling, with the more passion- 


ate intensity, to those rare examples of. 


nobility and self-sacrifice that inspire even 
the basest of us with a momentary gleam 
of _— things? 

“You, my dear Walter, however unwit- 
tingly; have identified yourself (may I call 
it?) with an ideal. The lonely factory girl, 
the toiling miner, the grimy mechanic at 
his drills and lathes—nay, bankers, brokers, 
insurance agents, professional men and 
women everywhere — do they not lift their 
tired eyes to you and take fresh heart with 
the thought that honor has not fled from 
our midst, and that men can still die at the 
call of duty? When Curtius jumped into 
the abyss, when the other chap held the 
bridge—was not the moral value of their 
achievement of infinitely greater conse- 

uence than the mere local boundaries 
they preserved ? 

“This great, ms, greedy world has 
been lighted down the ages by such men as 
you—yes, Ny say it deliberately —for 
if the Manchurian episode were a myth, this 
room will yet be the scene of a devotion even 
greater than the one that wove the laurel 
wreath about your brow. Walter, youhave 
listened to your publisher, to your editor, to 
your colonel, but here before you there 
appeals one greater than all three—an ideal 
that it is your sacred obligation to leave 
untarnished and undisturbed by any ego- 
tistical assertion of self. Spurn the im- 
pulse to say no, and, holding out your arms 
to all humanity, accept unmurmuringly 
the charge humanity has confided to you!” 

Walter uncrossed his legs, threw his cigar 
into the grate, and, rising ponderously to 
his feet, stammered out that he would— 

es, by Jingo, he would! Then, turning to 
impson, he curtly told him he did not want 
his money. 

“I’m not doing this for a hundred a 
week,”’ he said. ‘‘ Nor for the sake of your 
wretched books,” he added to Mears. ‘* Nor 
for the bummest regiment in the National 
Guard,” he went on to Barkington. ‘But 
what has caught me under the fifth rib is 
Fister’s slashing way of putting it. That 
kind of giant-powder eloquence hoists a 
fellow in the air so he don’t care if he ever 
comes down. Yes, Fister has shown me 
that I’m in the hero business to stay, and, 
by gum, none of you here shall ever call 
me a quitter!” 

Such superb self-abnegation was inex- 
pressibly moving. age there in our 
midst, stern and bulky, the light of an im- 
mense resolve, of an immense martyrdom, 
sires like fire in his mild blue eyes, Walter 
uttere 
of his life to mankind. Nothing could be 
heard but our beating hearts and the faint 
rustle of Simpson’s time-table. The in- 
trusion of the editor’s voice was almost like 
sacrilege, jarring as it did the silence that 
mantled our profound emotion. 

“You can easily catch the six-ten ex- 
press,” he drawled, ‘‘and there seem to be 
very good connections to-morrow morning 
at Montreal for the Polar Pacific. I hope 





I am not hurrying you, old man, but 
The last word fell like a guillotine on 
any lurking hopesthat Walter might have 


had left. He evidently had expected some 











the words that dedicated the rest | 
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Time cannot leave his marks on the woman who takes care of her com- 
plexion with Pompeian Massage Cream. Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven 
away, Sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and double-chins reduced 
by its use. Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin, and the curves of 
cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the 
woman who has found what 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


. The use of this preparation keeps skin, flesh, muscles and blood- 
vessels in a healthy, natural condition, which resists the imprints of time, work, 


FREE SAMPLE TO TEST 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send you a large sample, together with our 
illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. $ 


worry and care. 


Father Time 
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Outwitted 
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PS) Pompeian 
yy 


Suggest to your brother or husband that he try Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving; by © 
cleansing the pores of soap it allays irritation, does away with soreness. 4 
will give a massage with Pompeian Cream — accept no substitutes. 


All leading barbers 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, $ y Mfg. Co. 


circumstances. 
send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid, to 
part of the world, on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian M e Soap is appreciated by 
all who are particular in regard to the 
quality of the soap they use. For sale 
by ers—25c. a cake; box of 
3 cakes, 60c. 






but do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under any 2 
If your dealer does not keep it, we will ~ Cleveland, Ohio 
any = Gentlemen : — 


3 
& 


49 Prospect St. 


$ Please send, without cost 
AS) to me, one copy of your 
a book on facial massage and 
e a liberal sample of Pompeian 
e Massage Cream. 
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enable you to cash money-orders, checks, etc., at 
are unknown? 


Agents Wanted. 


Write today for booklet, sample policy 


WOULD YOU PAY IZC PER DAY 


For an Insurance policy issued by a strong Accident Insurance Co. payin 
for Accidental Death, $15.00 weekly for Accidents or Sickness, an 
fect “ Photo. Identification- pocketbook ” ( patent No. 467460), which will positively 


TOTAL COST ONLY $5.06 PER YEAR. 


This is a high-grade money-maker. 


Identification Company of America, 127 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Lead in mate- 
rial, workman- 
shipand finish. 
Allmodelsand 
sizes. At all 
dealers. 
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Write for free 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


or RollerSkates. 


The Samue! Winsiow Skate Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 

84-86 Chambers St., New York. 
8 Long Lane, E.C., London. 
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MAIL 


When you send your money to this bank you receive a ( ertific ate of Deposit, 
paying five per cent per annum, for the amount, thereby avoiding the incon- 
venience of forwarding a pass-book. 


Please writeto our Banking by Mail Department at once asking for booklet *‘J.’ 


OWENSBORO SAVINGS- BANK 


CAPITAL G SURPLUS 


H,PRES'T 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


&- TRUST Co. 


OWENSBORO, Ky 
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My Cold Water Paints 


are 
tary and fireproof. To introduce them, 
with an order for 6 barrels I will ship free, 
my $50 whitewashing machines 
which does the work of 20 men, or with an 
order for 2 barrels a $20 whitewashing 
machine. Send for free catalogue No. 2,to 
J.A.del SOLAR, 108 Fulton 8t., New York 












economical, durable, sani- 
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/ The University of Chicago 
OF FE. 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Writers. 
Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
and Students desiring to finish either a 
High School or College course, One- 
half the work for a Bachelor's degree 
may thus be done 








Social 


The University of Chicago 
v.C, Chicago, Ill. 














ATENTS 


Franklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washiagtoa, D.C. 


No attorney's fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 
Inventor's Guide. 





publish real hits. Vietor Kremer Co., 203 Marine Bidg., 


and instrumental pieces ar- 
ranged, revised, composed and 
available manuscripts pub- 


Get our opinion. We 


Chicago 


lished. 
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W. ’ M fil for Men, Women 
ay SIMUMECTP ana chitaren 

On or off in a jiffy. Doesn't go on over the head, merely snaps to- 
gether at back of neck but covers lungs and hugs throat completely. 
Over 3,000,000 sold last winter. Put it in pocket or purse as you enter 
. hot room. Snap on in a jiffy as you go out in cold again. Knit of 
finest cashmere wool in many unfadable colors. Made with or with- 
out ear or ear and face coverings. Lastsalifetime. Looks becom- 
ing. You cannot realize its warming comfort in frigid weather till 
you wear it. Besides health is priceless and should be protected. 
The lungs and throat are the vital points of danger. Every man, 

woman or child who goes out of doors in cold weather needs 


WAY’S MUFFLER 


needs it absolutely, no matter whether the time of exposure to cold 
be 30 minutes or all day. Sold everywhere by haberdashers, dry- 
goods stores, clothiers, druggists —50c to $3.00. If your favorite 
store doesn't keep WAY'S MUFFLER, write us the name of that 
store at once and we will see that it, or some store, delivers you 
one immediately. Our new book ‘‘Cold Air, Nature’s Great Tonic,"’ 
gives intensely interesting information on nature’s simple method 
of preventing coughs, colds, and all throat and lung diseases. 
Mention this magazine on a post card, and we'll send you a free 
copy by return mail. ‘‘Do it now.’’ You'll be glad you did. 


THE WAY MUFFLER CO., Dept. S, 23d & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 











Big Bargains 


Books 


Props Postal for our 
Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue of newest publi- 
cations and Used books 
now being withdrawn 
from The Booklovers 
Library. It contains a full list of special 
bargains in Fiction, Science, History, Re- 
ligion, Biography, Travel, Literature, etc. 


Sales Department, TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





THE NEWEST Books 
av GREAT sanoauns 


TABARO InN LIBRARY PXnLADELPMA |i 

















s 
10 Days Free Trial 
We ship on approval, without a cent 
} leposit, Wo prepaid. On’tTt 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. y 
a bicycle or a pair o, 
Do Not Buy tires from anyone at 
any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogs illustrating every kind of bi- 
cycle, and have learned our unheard 
of prices and marvelous new offers. 


is all it will cost you 
ONE CENT {5 ‘rrite ‘a postal and 





write a posi 

everything will be sent you q 
paid, by return mail. You will get 
much valuable information. Do not 
wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- 
Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-55 CHICAGO 











Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed Frer. Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist bie 
290P Broadway N.Y.City!| «4 

















Post Cards of Local Views 


How to make a handsome profit on a small invest- 

ment. We will make Souvenir Post-Cards showing a 

fac-simile reproduction of any Photo or Print that you 

furnish — and print your name on as the publisher. 

Prices, 500 cards of one view, $4.00; 1000, $6.00. 

Delivery, 10 to 15 days, Send for samples and 
prices on large quantities. 


The Rich Photo Process Co., Dept. F, 32 Union Sq., New York 


THE’ BEST LIGHT 


One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbs — six 16 candle power gas 
jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
per week. Produces a pure, white, 
steady, safe light. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Positively trim, stylish, straight- 
line effect with our Pneumatic 
Forms. Sent on Approval. Un- 
seen, unfelt, inexpensive, durable. 
‘‘A marvelous invention.’’ Also, 
without charge, exercises to give 
shape, force, action to the legs. 
Book, proofs and chart sent free 
under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO. 
Dept. 30 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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delay —a day or two of grace to pull himself 
together for the plunge—a night at least 
of talk and -fellowship before being 
shot into oblivion. The shocking j 
ness of the six-ten fairly unmanned him, 
and a look of consternation spread slowly 
over his chubby features. 

“It’s always unwise to put off things,” 
said Mears. 

“Risky, too,” added Simpson. 

“No sense in prolonging the agony,” ex- 
postulated Barkington. 

‘‘Dear old man,” said I, affectionately 
laying my hand on his shoulder, ‘‘remem- 
ber, it will be harder to-morrow—much 
harder. Go, while the mood is in you; go, 
while the heroic impulse is at the flood; go, 
bey an ungovernable ardor drives you 
on ” 


It was lucky I had my arm about him, 
for he showed alarming symptoms of want- 
ing to sit down again, and muttered some- 
thing about needing a little more time for 
consideration. I kept him on his legs while 
the others rallied to the rescue, and, after 
an anxious and animated interval in which 
we managed to revive his ring reso- 
lution, he was prevailed upon to leave the 
house and mount the automobile outside. 
Not that he did so very willingly, yielding 
in a confused sort of way and with a notice- 
able backwardness of limb and inclination. 
But still he yielded—that was the great 
thing—and settled himself dismally on the 
cushions of the tonneau. 

The world will naturally ask how he bore 
himself during those last sad moments. If 
he be no longer a hero in its eyes, if this 
confession has toppled him to the dust, 
there remains, I am sure, :.1 the public 
heart a sympathy for this sorely-tried man, 
a tenderness and good-will that demand 
the completest revelation of the facts. I 
am sorry to have to say, then, that a 
certain torpor was the most marked char- 
acteristic of those fleeting minutes when 
he was still among us. Yes, torpor, of a 
dull and unfriendly description, as though 
thinly glazed with ice and lined inside by 
despair. One sought in vain for that former 
are A: for that loud and contagious 

ugh ; for that warm, quick responsiveness 
that we used toregard as his greatest charm. 
I can chronicle instead nothing but groans, 
averted looks, and a sombre aloofness of 
manner which, whether intentional or not, 
was calculated to wound the feelings of 
those who loved him. 

Not a word of thanks did he utter 
the ticket into his 
hands; not a smile rewarded me as I 
bought him an armful of the latest maga- 
zines; he accepted his drawing-room, paid 
through to the sub-Arctic, in the same un- 
gracious and benumbing silence. 

He would not let us sit with him till the 
train started. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said in a voice that 
left us with no alternative but to obey 
—‘‘Gentlemen, I should be obliged if you 
would leave me to myself.” 

No extended hand went with this re- 
guest; no desire that we should write soon; 
none of those cordial commonplaces that 
would have softened the eternal farewell. 
With that simple sentence he dismissed us, 
and, ponds before the dark and shining 
woodwork of his Pullman, he saw us file 
out of his life forever. 

As we stood irresolute on the platform, 
hardly knowing what to do next, yet fear- 
ful of leaving the line of retreat too open, 
I happened to catch one last glimpse of hirn 
through the window. He was leaning for- 
ward on the seat, his hands covering his 
face, his huge shoulders shaking with con- 
vulsive sobs. His fortitude had given way, 
and the realization of his Fate had utterly 
overwhelmed him. 

Yes, Fa though it may sound, 
Walter Waling was weeping over his own 
death—for death it was in a new and hith- 
erto undreamed-of form. Name, friends, 
career, all were gone, leaving nothing but 
an anonymous mass of flesh that was con- 
fronted with the problem of having to be 
born again. Of all bereavements, surely 
there never was one more personal, more 
terrible, more devastating! 

Behind him was a bronze tablet to be un- 
veiled by a bishop with sorrowful ceremo- 
nies; before him gaped the Canadian void 
into which his friends were forcing his 
unwilling ghost. No wonder he shrank; 
no wonder the hot tears ed; for, in the 
very flower of his age, he realized that he 
had been murdered. 

And it was I who had murdered him! 


(THE END) 


October 26, 1907 





A Smith Premier 
Typewriter Every 
Three Minutes! 


An actual output of a complete machine every three 
minutes of every working day is required to meet the 
present demand for the 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


—a demand that has leaped from a local to a national 

one and from a national to a world-wide one in seven- 

teen years. There is a story of typewriting achievement 

back of this. Let us send it to you in booklet form. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Branches Everywhere. 











HE superb engineering-balance of the Royal has compelled 


the admiration of Men who know Motor Cars. Its indi- 
vidual beauty and marked refinement have made it beloved of 
women. The 1908 Models bearing added charms of body, but 
the same faultless motor design which attracted present owners, 
will be exhibited at the New York Show a few days hence. 


Send for illustrated catalog containing 
photographs and blue prints of detail. 


ROYAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Members A. L. A. M. 
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-~ Model M. Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, 4 cylinder, $2750 


, i Flying Roadster, 4 . 2750 


~ “4 Limousine, 4 . 3800 
* -& “ —__ Landaulet, i* 
a = “ Sixty, 6. 4200 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Member A.L.A.M. 
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1SHAVING STICK 


A Letter from 
the Sergeant 


Fort Walla Walla, 
Washington. 





COLGATE & CO., 
55 John St, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

The enclosed is the remains of a 
Shaving Stick that | purchased in Seattle, 
Washington, March 16th, 1906, and was 

-used until the 27th of April, 1907, in the 


following manner: 


Two Shaves a Day 98 
One Shave “ “ 407 


505 
Have you a record that can beat it? 


Colgate and | enlisted ten years ago 
and have followed the flag in many for- 


y ~ ern 2 eign countries. 

y a \ ey With my heavy beard and tender 
A S skin, and having to shave sometimes 
\ — i X twice a day, 1 have often wondered what 


I'd do if there was no Colgate. 


Very respectfully, 


R. M. PALMER, 
Squadron Sergeant Major, 
14th U. S. Cavalry. 


A trial will prove conclusively that in all other 
points as well as economy, Colgate’s is better than 
the soap you thought was best. 


Will not smart or dry on the face 
(The truth needs no guotation marks ) 
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